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Shows Public “There Is Beauty in Wocd” 


A getnrene of lumber and building materials 


desiring to make their places of business more 


N ITS advertising the Shull company stresses 

the slogan, ‘““There Is Beauty in Wood,” and 

the attractive office and external embellishments of 
that material, lend emphasis thereto. The arbor, 


attractive and inviting, especially those who are 
located in suburban and country towns, will find 
inspiration as well as practical ideas by studying trellis, pergola and ornamental fence also give 
what has been accomplished in that direction by the added point to the company’s current advertising 
Shull Lumber Co., of Bala-Cynwyd, a suburban 


town located not far from Philadelphia, Pa., as 


appeal to “Prepare for the hot summer months by 
building an arbor and trellis in your yard and a 


gateway in front.” 


shown in accompanying picture. 
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HEN the Shull company took possession in 
1921 the premises presented an appearance 

far different from that of the present. In short, its 
status was that of far too large a proportion of the 
suburban and small town yards of the country; in 
other words, decidedly unattractive, if not run 
down. The transformation that has been wrought 
by a little thought and the application of good taste 
in developing a layout that while very attractive 
at the same time is in entire harmony with the sur- 


roundings, is really marvelous. 


Oi PLOT of ground in front of the office, 
which was entirely bare and unkempt, is now 
a well-kept lawn. The office’ originally had but 
one window, and was surmounted by a big un- 
gainly sign. In short, the whole layout was that 
which, without disparagement to the many well- 
planned and well-kept retail establishments to be 
found in the smaller towns, may be described as 
decidedly ‘“‘countryfied,”” and this appearance also 
extended into the interior of the office. Two large 
windows, subdivided into small [Turn to page 48] 
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Avoiding Mistakes In 
Timber Deals 


It is so easy to overlook some 
vital factor in buying or selling 
timber. 


The only safe way is to have com- 
petent outside advice. Our organ- 
ization has handled timber trans- 
actions—large and small—for 45 
years. Our experience should be 
of value to you when you want 
to buy or sell timber. 


James D. LA C E Yo Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
Established 1880 





CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
MONTREAL NEW ORLEANS VANCOUVER 


Drummond Bldg. Pere Marquette Bidg. Vancouver Block 
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WISCONSIN 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 
PINE 
KorrectMake 
MAPLE AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 







Maple and 
Birch Flooring: 





Here are some Northern Hardwood, 
Maple and Birch Flooring items which 
we believe it will pay buyers who are 
on the lookout for good values to in- 
vestigate. All are well manufactured 
and fully guaranteed to measure up to 
all standards. 


100,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Kiln Dried Birch 
75,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 
50,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Common Air Dried Birch 

200,000 ft. 4/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

12,000 ft. 1x4” one and two face Birch Strips 

100,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Maple 

50,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 and Better Brown Ash 

4 cars 13/16x2'/4” No. | Maple Flooring 

fear 13/16x2%4”" Factory Maple Flooring 

2 cars 13/16x2'4” Clear Birch Flooring 

3 cars 13/16x2'44” No. | Birch Flooring 

fear 13/16x2'4” Factory Birch Flooring 

fear 13 16x1\/4” Clear Maple Flooring 

2 cars 13/16x1'2"” No. | Maple Flooring 

50,000—3” and up 7’ No. | White Cedar Posts 
3,000—4” and up 8’ and Longer No. {| White Cedar 
Posts 


Write for delivered prices. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills at 
Morse,Wis.-Phillips Wis. | PHILLIPS,WIs. 
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In Economy Mixed Cars 


TCR 
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Save money by ordering our Maple and 
Birch Flooring mixed with other items you 
buy regularly. Quick service, reliable quality, 
thorough satisfaction. Make up a mixed car 
today and let us quote you. 


Maple Flooring, Birch Flooring, 


RAN AN RTT RE TUR NMOR  tURINI RA ETE LIS 


SEN RS SS SIS FOR ALPS AN NATL TUR a DIES I 


In one Cedar Posts, Shingles, 
car we White Pine Lath, 
can ship K. D. Maple and Birch Lumber, 
g you => Hemlock and Pine yard and 
Bs shed items. 
es We also welcome inquiries for Maple 
# and Birch Flooring L.C. L. 
eS ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 4 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 








_ When Everybody 
Works Together 


—the manufacturer, selling organi- 
zation, and buyer—there’s sure to be 
satisfactory dealings. This policy 


explains our constantly increasing 
business in 


- Northern Hardwood 
~ and Hemlock Lumber 


We handle the entire outputs of the Weid- 
man Lumber Co., Trout Creek, Mich.. and the 
Bergland Lumber Co., Bergland, Mich. These 
mills stand back of our promises of quick serv- 
ice. Your invoice comes directly from the 
mill making shipment so you can check up on 


every order. Investigate our sales service 
today. 


_ Weidman-Vogelsang 
= 903 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


Savings Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Misinformation About Forests and Wood Supply 


S THE NATIONAL forests are ruthlessly devastated, so in 
A proportion farm crops decrease, the nation’s wealth de- 
creases, terrific storms increase, and eventually the world 
will face self-destruction.” That is the opening sentence of an ar- 
ticle in the Pasadena (Calif.) Evening Post, quoting from an address 
made by the chairman of the “American Green Cross,” before the 
Pasadena Realty Board. In sending in the clipping containing the 
article a lumberman writes: “Such gobs of information (?) as con- 
tained in the attached clipping, which may be accepted by those 
knowing little or nothing of the subject discussed, should provide 
some entertainment, at least, to lumbermen and reforestation inter- 
ests and authorities. To a visitor hereabouts gems can still be found 
in California.” 
The fact that California as a State and the lumbermen and tim- 


ber owners of the State in their private capacity have done some of 
the finest work in forest protection and reforestation ever achieved 
anywhere, appears to be unknown to the speaker, and, it is feared, 
to the realtors who heard him and were properly horrified. There 
are doubtless thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands of persons 
in the United States who still think that no progress has been made 
in reforestation. Probably there are as many who still think that 
cutting forests into lumber is “ruthless devastation.” Thoughtless 
persons of this type have in the past charged lumbermen with pretty 
nearly every crime in the calendar, but it has remained for the 
speaker here quoted to declare that lumbermen are even threatening 
the destruction of the world. 

One fact that inevitably comes home to the person who reads 
or listens to speeches of this kind is that the facts and figures given 
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by the speaker have been provided for quite different purposes by 
foresters and other intelligent advocates of conservative lumbering, 
forest protection and reforestation. When these facts are used as 
this speaker used them, the only logical inference is that he was 
more intent upon being sensational than on being sensible. If he 
had any real conception of the significance of the facts available, and 
if he had taken the slightest pains to get the truth about forestry 
even in California, he could not honorably have made any such state- 
ments as he gave vent to. 


It is not to be expected, of course, that lumbermen and timber 
owners shall undertake to answer all such inflammatory speeches, 
but it is to be hoped that more will be done to inform the public 
regarding the problems of forestry, their part in solving them and 
the progress that has been made in that direction. Unfortunately, 
many persons of considerable intelligence and a good deal of speechi- 
fying capacity either do not relish solid facts enough to read them 
or their memories are capable of assimilating only those that lend 
themselves to their desire to be sensational. 





The Cat Is Out of the Bag 


OES THE OLD saying about the shoemaker’s children going 

i ) barefoot have a sort of application to retail lumbermen? 

Not, of course, to you, gentle reader, but, let us say, to a 

sizable percentage of dealers located in the State of Skookiana or 
some other unidentified region. 


A prominent lumberman of the middle West who has a habit of 
speaking straight from the shoulder seemed to think there was at 
least a tendency in the direction hinted at when in a talk before a 
convention of retailers he said: 


“A lot of us lumbermen advertise to the farmers, suggesting that 
they build a machine shed or a garage, and yet you can walk around 
almost any lumber yard and see the auto trucks and coal machinery 
and other things standing out in the open. We tell people how to 
build nice houses and yet the average lumber yard in a town looks 
like the devil. Why preach one thing and do another?” 


That certainly allowed the feline to escape from the receptacle— 
and to this writing it hasn’t been chased back into it. In other 
words, so fr as we are aware, no one has arisen to deny the soft 
impeachment. A lot of near-bunk is swept away by the brutal 
realism of the statement that ‘the average lumber yard looks like 
the devil.” There is little use for a lumber dealer to urge the people 
of his community to build, remodel and repair, or to paint and 
brighten up their premises, if his own place of business is in the 
condition so graphically epitomized in the words that have been 
quoted. Let him first set his own house in order, thus validating 
by his example his appeals to others to build, repair and improve. 


Lumber dealers can not be reminded too often of the fact that 
conditions that were not particularly objectionable in the old days 
when a “lumber yard” was a mere storage place for a few piles of 
boards, dimension and shingles, to which no one ever came except 
to load up and haul away such material as he needed, are utterly 
out of place in these days of the modern lumber and building 
material store, with its varied stock of “quality” materials and 
accessories, to which the public, including women, is being edu- 
cated to come to look, learn and buy, the same as to mercantile 
establishments in other lines. 





Certifying Quality of Wood Construction 


HROUGHOUT THE lumber industry there is a pretty well 
© founded belief that wood has suffered not only from the mis- 
representations of its rivals but from its neglect or misuse by 
its friends. There is at least a tacit admission of this fact in the 
movements in behalf of standardization, grade marking, trademark- 
ing and “certified” homes or “material abstracts” of homes. All of 
these methods of indicating or guaranteeing quality in lumber and 
the buildings constructed of wood are calculated to secure the use 
of the proper grades and sizes of lumber, and are designed to convey 
to the user the assurance of the producer and distributer that the 
lumber he buys is a standard article of the species and grade it pur- 
ports to be. 

Of a part with this disposition to guarantee the “makings” of 
the house has been the trend toward selling the completed structure 
rather than merely the boards with which to make it. Enterprising 
dealers now stress the home rather than the lumber from which it 
is built, making capital of style, convenience and comfort, as well as 
emphasizing the wisdom of home building from the viewpoint of 
financial investment. 

From time to time retail lumbermen have testified to the im- 


portance of the building and loan association as a source of funds 
for financing home building. In many communities a very large 
percentage of the total money available for the purpose is furnished 
by the local associations. In California ag a whole it is said that 90 
percent of the home building is financed in this way. While of 
course the building and loan association is designed to promote 
home building as a means of community betterment, it is none the 
less true that the accumulating of home building funds and lending 
them is a banking or at least a financing operation, and no step is 
to be omitted that can make every transaction financially sound. 


It is this aspect of the home building question that presents an 
opportunity for the giving of some kind of guaranty to the lender 
and the owner as to the quality of the security for the one and the 
investment for the other. Several individual retailers have provided 
their own “certificates,” and have found profit in doing so. The 
California Retail Lumbermen’s -Association, as a unit, has for sey- 
eral years issued “Grade Certificates” that in effect are guaranties 
that the homes for which they are issued contain the material speci- 
fied and are constructed exactly in accordance with the specifica- 
tions set forth. 


Quality in a home may be made up of a variety of elements; in- 
cluding good lumber, good workmanship, exterior style and adapta- 
tion to site, interior convenience of arrangement, up to the minute 
built in equipment and other elements that make the house homey 
at the same time that they make it worth what it cost both to the 
builder and to the lender, as well as to the hypothetical future pur- 
chaser. For while the average home builder may not build with the 
expectation of selling, he nevertheless ought always to have that 
emergency in view in order that he may build quality and salability 
into the structure. It is to aid him in doing this that the lumber 
industry in its various branches is standardizing, grade marking, 
trade marking and “abstracting” the materials offered for home 
building. 





Exemplifying Remodeling Possibilities 


XAMPLE is said to teach better than precept, a truism that 

( ‘ has its finest exemplification in home building and remodel- 

ing. Lumbermen sometimes complain because folks that 

ought to build or remodel their homes spend their money for auto- 

mobiles or something else. The fact is that many people buy cars 

because some of the most desirable features of car ownership have 

been demonstrated to them by their neighbors or by clevér car sales- 
men. 


There are doubtless Now and then a few persons to whom the 
beauty and comfort of home ownership do not particularly appeal, 
and it may be that it would be a waste of time’and effort to show 
them what ownership and occupancy of a detached home may mean. 
On the other hand, experience has amply demonstrated the fact that 
to most people homes can be sold by demonstration as readily as can 
automobiles. Not only so, but even the remodeling of homes can be 
demonstrated with equal effectiveness. 


For several years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pioneer in the 
field, has been showing by picture and text how old homes can be 
made new by skillful remodeling. Many lumbermen throughout 
the country have used this information in selling remodeling jobs in 
their communities, and by this means they have not only sold a lot 
of lumber and other building materials, but they have improved the 
architecture of their communities and aroused interest generally in 
home building. 


Elsewhere in this paper is an illustrated account of something 
like a campaign of remodeling that has been going forward in Dixon, 
Ill. This story should be an inspiration to retailers in hundreds of 
cities, villages and towns. Likely, many dealers have noticed or 
even read other remodeling articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
without being moved to “go and do likewise.” But it is hard to be- 
lieve that the people on a street where a fine piece of remodeling 
work has been done can be indifferent to it. In the story referred to 
it appears that remodeling is catching, for when one house is re- 
modeled it is not long until another is made over on the same street. 


Retailers may think it pays better to sell complete house bills 
for new homes and that remodeling business isn’t worth going 
after; but the Dixon dealers don’t feel that way about it. One says 
it has made half his business and another says it has been a large 
part of his. The thing to be emphasized is that remodeling jobs can 
be sold where new jobs can’t be, and remodeling does not take the 
place of new building at all; it is just that much “velvet.” There 
is good reason to believe that one remodeling job does as much as 
or more to sell another than does a new job to sell another new job. 
No dealer can afford to ignore the possibilities of profit in 
remodeling. 
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Softwood Production Increases 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasHIncTon, D. C., May 12.—An increase 
in production with a falling off in shipments 
and new business in the softwood lumber in- 
dustry is indicated in telegraphic reports re- 
ceived here today by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, for the week ended 
May 7, from 312 of the larger commercial soft- 
wood lumber mills of the country, as compared 
with reports from 311 mills for the week 
earlier. In comparison with the same period a 
year ago there were decreases in all three items, 
particularly heavy in new business. The 144 
hardwood operations show some increase in 
production, with shipments and new business 
about the same, when compared with reports 
for the previous week. Compared with the 
corresponding period a year ago, however, 
there is about a 30 percent decrease in produc- 
tion—doubtless due to the floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—a notable increase in shipments 
and a tremendous increase in new business. 

The unfilled orders of 177 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 523,313,371 feet, as against 528,- 
303,829 feet for 177 mills the previous week. 
The 105 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 226,596,111 
feet last week, as against 224,921,390 feet for 
the week before. For the 72 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 296,717,260 feet, as 
against 303,382,439 feet for 72 mills a week 
earlier. 


Altogether the 292 comparable reporting 
softwood mills had shipments 99 percent, and 
orders 94 percent, of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 102 and 105, and for the West 
Coast mills, 97 and 77. Of the reporting mills, 
the 270 with an established normal production 
for the week of 183,554,331 feet, gave actual 
production 99 percent, shipments 97 percent, 
and orders 93 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—191,653,000 feet, against 181,577,- 
000 feet the week before, and 235,477,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—189,519,000 feet, against 
209,396,000 feet the week before, and 249,722,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—179,623,000 feet, 
against 202,529,000 feet the week before, and 
244,485,000 feet last year. 

To make allowance for the fewer West Coast 
mills reporting this year, add 29,000,000 feet 
to production ; 28,000,000 feet to shipments, and 
20,000,000 feet to orders in comparing softwood 
figures with last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—14,503,000 feet, against 12,- 
245,000 feet the week before, and 22,681,000 
feet last year. Shipments—20,596,000 feet. 
against 21,620,000 feet the week before, and 
18,263,000 feet last year. Orders—24,107,000 
feet, against 24,460,000 feet the week before, 
and 16,011,000 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven 
regional associations for the first eighteen 
weeks of 1927 with the same period last year: 
Production — 3,359,988,000 feet, against 4,055,- 
594,000 feet last year. Shipments—3,499,599,- 
000 feet, against 4,228,006,000 feet last year. 
Orders—3,617,962,000 feet, against 4,249,719,000 
feet last year. 

A similar cofnparison of the hardwood move- 
ment follows: Production — 502,188,000 feet, 
against 495,339,000 feet last year. Shipments— 
528,246,000 feet, against 476,003,000 feet last 
year. Orders—555,976,000 feet, against 478,- 
990.000 feet last year. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 


other mills. Consequently, the former afe not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulation below. Twenty 
of these mills, representing 64 percent of the 
cut of the California pine region, gave their 
production for the week as 20,012,000 feet; 
shipments, 23,827,000 feet, and new business, 
27,364,000 feet. Last week’s report from 20 
mills, representing 61 percent of the cut, was: 
Production, 18,120,000 feet; shipments, 22,425,- 
000 feet, and new business, 26,132,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 72 mills re- 
porting for the week ended May 7 was 23 per- 
cent below production, and shipments were 3 
percent below production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 34 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 19,897,703 
feet, of which 16,327,703 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 3,570,000 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 35,849,636 feet, or 
61 percent of the week’s new business. Thirty- 
six percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 26,249,144 feet, of which 
19,172,407 feet moved coastwise and inter- 
coastal, and 7,076,737 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 44,770,538 feet, or 60 percent of 
the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 3,- 
127,958 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders 
totaled 105,612,798 feet; foreign, 67,525,672 
feet, and rail trade, 123,578,790 feet. 


Flood’s Effect on Southern Pine Operations 


The Southern Pine Association has this to 
say on the effect of flood on operations: “In- 
formation received from Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas mills located within the flood area in- 
dicate that no serious damage has been suffered 
up to this time. There is some effect on logg- 
ing and milling operations, but of temporary 
duration. The injury is primary to business 
rather than to operation, as some transportation 
lines are temporarily crippled and the mills 
they serve are unable to promptly route ship- 
ments. River conditions have had little if any 
damaging effect upon mills in the flood area. 
From what can be learned, pine operations in 
general will go through the present stress 
without any serious handicap. In fact, it has 
been excessive rainfall rather than overflow 
waters from the rivers that has caused most of 
the hardship thus far suffered.” 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two more mills reporting, shows 
slight increases in production and shipments, 
and new business considerably more than that 
reported for the preceding week. 

The California Redwood Association, with 
one more mili reporting, shows some increase 
in production, a material decrease in shipments 
and new business about the same. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows some 
increase in production, a slight decrease in 
shipments, and orders considerably below those 
reported for the preceding week. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with two more mills reporting, shows 
production and shipments about the same, and 
a slight reduction in new business. 

Reports from 15 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (two more than reported 
for the week before) show production about 
the same, a small decrease in shipments, and a 
fair gain in new business. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation appears on page 59.—EpiTor. ] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Mempnis, TeNN., May 11.—For the week 
ended May 7, one hundred twenty-nine units 
reporting to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, and having a normal production figure 
of 21,672,000 feet, manufactured 10,856,000 
feet, shipped 17,601,000 feet, and booked orders 


for 20,360,000 feet. 
to 110,484,000 feet. 


Orders on hand amounted 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NorFoLk, Va., May 12.—For the week ended 
May 7, forty-three mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 12,132,000 feet, manufactured 
8,196,540 feet, shipped 7,321,414 feet, and 
booked orders for 11,036,523 feet. 


Anniversary of Nebraska Forest 


Hatsey, Nes., May 10.—The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Nebraska national forest 
and the Bessey forest nursery will be cele- 
brated here in June, with a reunion of promi- 
nent foresters. This project, the first con- 
tinuous planting operation ever started on the 
national forest, in 1902 comprised more than 
10,000 acres of barren sand hill country, when 
it was set aside by President Roosevelt as the 
Dismal River and Niobrara reserve. At that 
time 40,000 vellow pine seedlings from the 
Black Hills of South Dakota and 70,000 jack 
pine seedlings from Minnesota forests were 
planted and the tract has been transformed into 
a great timber stand, some of which will reach 
commercial size within a few years. 


Steal Cash and Valuables 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MonTrEAL, Que., May 11.—During the early 
hours Wednesday morning, burglars entered 
the office of MacDonald & Conyers (Ltd.), 
lumber dealers of Ottawa, and forced the steel 
safe, extracted $159.85 in cash, $148 in two 
checks, and $286.62 of Dominion Rouyn stock. 


Pitch Pine for South America 


PENSACOLA, FLA., May 10.—When the Portu- 
guese steamship Amarante steamed out of 
Pensacola bay for two ports in South America, 
there were in her hatches the largest lot of 
lumber to have been taken by a single ship 
from Gulf ports in some time, according to 
local exporters. The steamer had a total of 
4,410,000 superficial feet of pitch pine lumber, 
destined for Buenos Aires and Mar del Platte. 


Trade Extension Committee to Meet 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 10—The first 
meeting of the new trade extension committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is scheduled for May 23 at the New 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. It is possible that 
this date may he changed, but the meeting will 
be held either May 23 or thereabouts. Among 
other things the committee will probably de- 
termine whether a small executive committee 
whose members reside, say, within overnight 
distance from Chicago by rail, shall be ap- 
pointed to take over the active management of 
the $5,000,000 campaign. ‘ 


Study Pine Beetle Damage 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 11. 
study of an area in the Modoc national forest 
and adjoining patented lands in northern Cali- 
fornia badly infested with the western pine 
beetle showed that nearly four times as many 
trees were killed by the depredations of the in- 
sect in a burned-over tract as were killed in 
adjacent unburned forest land during the last 
two years. This study confirmed the belief of 
Forest Service officers that fire and insects are 
often close allies in the work of destroying 
trees. The study was made by a bureau of 
entomology crew. It was found that the aver- 
age yearly loss for 1925 and 1926 was 300 trees 
killed by insects per section in the unburned 
area, while on the burned area an average of 
1,120 trees, or nearly four times as many, were 
killed. 
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Wood Suitable for Pump 


I want to build a wooden pump and I would like 
to get a piece of suitable wood 9 inches by 9 inches 


by 13 inches long. Can you recommend any par 


ticular wood and where I could get it?—Inguiry No. 
1,944. 


[This inquiry comes from Ohio. Factories 
manufacturing wood pumps commonly use 
yellow poplar, cypress, white pine and doubt- 
less some other woods. The size mentioned 
by this inquirer is irregular for the common 
run of lumber turned out by the sawmills and 
therefore it likely would be rather difficult for 
him to get such a small piece of lumber as he 
requires. Likely, the best way would be for 
him to see his local dealer in lumber and have 
such a piece of lumber shipped from the mill 
with some of his regular purchases. ' The in- 
quirer does not explain how he expects to make 
a pump from a piece of wood of the size he 
mentions. 

Wooden pumps for household water supply 
used to have preference over all other kinds, 
but though there are a considerable number 
of concerns in the United States still making 
pumps of this character, the wooden pump 
appears to be another wood product that has 
been supplanted by metal. Nevertheless, there 
has hardly been devised a better pump for a 
shallow well than the old fashioned wood 
pump.—EpiIrTor. | 


Plywood Wanted for Ore Bins 


For some time the firm by which I am employed has 
been trying to get in touch with a concern that manu- 
factures a low or box grade of plywood for the build- 
ing of some sample ore bins. These bins if success- 
ful will replace steel bins throughout the whole plant 
or plants. It is desirable to use other than metal bins 
for the reason that these boxes or bins are placed 
above and between two lines of high voltage and heavy 
amperage electrical current. At present several rooms 
have been equipped with wooden bins made from 
2-inch planed and matched spruce. These have not 
been entirely successful as the heat to which they are 
subjected shrinks and warps the lumber until the bins 
leak badly. 

I have designed a bin in such a manner that ply- 
wood may be so used that a stronger bin as well as a 
tight one would be obtained. We are, however, out 
of luck in finding a concern that can furnish us with 
the sheets of ™%-inch x 3 feet-l-inch by 8 feet-8-inch 
plywood at other than prohibitive prices. 

Before coming with this concern I have always been 
connected with the manufacturing end of the lumber 
industry and am much interested in the present drive 
of the industry for new uses for wood and its byprod- 
ucts and it seems to me that this is one place where 
wood can be used in place of steel to advantage. 

I would very much appreciate any help that you can 
give me in locating manufacturers who can and would 
be willing to make these pieces for us. I trust that 
you may be able to help us in the foregoing.—Ingutry 
No, 1,942. 


[This inquiry comes from the field engineer 
of one of the largest corporations in the United 
States. The name and address of the inquirer 
will be supplied on request.—Epiror. |] 


Wood Products with No Substitute 


I shall be interested in having a copy of your 
book describing wood products that have no substi- 
tutes. Please advise.—Inguiry No. 1,945. 

[This inquiry comes from a Kentucky lum- 
ber concern. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
not published and does not know of a book 
listing the wood products for which there are 
no substitutes. However, that attractive and 
interesting book, “Touch Wood.” recently pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, gives in 
instructive fashion the story of wood and its 
uses. It is true that there is a multitude of 
products made from wood that are more beauti- 
ful, more adaptable and better suited to the 
uses and purposes to which they are put than 
are any similar products made from substi- 
tutes. 

The fact is that many of the substitutes for 
wood are mere imitations, and like all imita- 
tions are inferior to the original. It commonly 


happens that when a substitute is offered in 
place of wood on the claim that in some re- 
spects it is superior to wood, the merits of 
the substitute are exaggerated and the defects 
of wood if any are exaggerated. 

The book, “Touch Wood,” is calculated to 
show to people of all classes, from the youngest 
to the oldest, how important wood is to the 
comfort, convenience and happiness of man- 
kind, and to show that when the buyer accepts 
a substitute for wood he loses rather than 
gains by the transaction and still has only an 
imitation of the thing he wants instead of 
the real article—Eprror.] 


Knots Used by Logging Riggers 

I am a sawmill construction man and rigger. Can 
you send me cuts or pictures of the different kinds 
of riggers’ knots used in raising and all kinds of 
riggers’ work?—Inovuriry No. 1,946. 

[This inquiry comes from Florida. Evi- 
dently this inquirer has in mind the knots made 
in using manifla rope rather than in using wire 
rope, for the reason that, of course, wire rope 
is not tied in knots. There have been published 
in handbooks of various kinds pictures and de- 
scriptions of knots used in tying rope. Many 
of these knots had their origin on shipboard in 
the days of sailing vessels, and in fact they still 
bear names indicating their origin. No book 
known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contains 
information about knots used exclusively or 
especially by logging riggers. It is possible, 
however, that something of this kind has been 
published, and this inquiry is printed with the 
hope that it may come to the attention of 
riggers who are able to give the information 
asked for by this inquirer, whose name will be 
given on request.—EprrTor. ] 


— 


Interstate Grading Rules of 1905 


We would like to obtain a copy of the “Interstate 
Rules of 1905,” governing the grading of longleaf 
pine timbers, but are advised by the Southern Pine 
Association that these rules were not promulgated by 
it, have never been adopted by it, and that it can not 
advise where copies may be procured. Can you send 
us a copy of these rules or advise us where they may 
be obtained?—Inguiry No. 1,943. 


[This inquiry comes from a Maine company 
handling lumber, box shook and pulpwood. 

The Interstate rules of 1905 owe their name 
to their adoption and approval by the Georgia 
Inter-State Sawmill Association. The rules 
were, however, approved in conference by com- 
mittees from the association already named and 
the South Carolina Lumber Association, New 
York Lumber Trade Association of New York 
City, Yellow Pine Exchange of New York 
City, the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and the Lumber Exchange of Balti- 
more, Md. They were amended at a New York 
joint conference in September, 1905, and the 
amendment was approved at a meeting of the 
Georgia Inter-State Sawmill Association, at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., in 1905. 


The AmericAN LUMBERMAN has several 
copies of these rules in its files, the latest being 
dated June 29, 1908, and evidently issued by 
the Georgia Inter-State Sawmill Association, 
of which E. C. Harrell at that time was secre- 
tary. The Georgia Inter-State Sawmill Asso- 
ciation was the predecessor of the Georgia-Flor- 
ida Sawmill Association, which in turn has been 
succeeded by the Southeastern Forest Products 
Association, the headquarters of which is at 
Jacksonville, Fla. That association now issues 
and has for a number of years issued its own 
booklet of inspection rules.—Ebrror,] 
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The Retail Lumber Asso-|and treasurer. The executive] would not stand it, notifying 


committee is 
Messrs. 


ciation of lowa is endeavor- 
ing to break up the practice 
among wholesale 


stocks at cut rates. 
* 8 § 


The Haytian proverb says: 
“A promise is a debt,”” and 
its truth is undeniable. ‘“‘I 
promise to pay” is the great| 1875. 
financial bane of the Ameri- * 
can people today and their 
only hope of prosperity is in 
exchanging it for the more| Texas. 
potent maxim: “I pay now.” 
Tomorrow is a tardy goddess; 
but today is always here and 
the best time in the world to 
square up accounts. 

* * #* 


city recently 


A meeting of sawmill men rafted 


was held at Niles, Ont., re- 
cently to discuss matters in 
connection with lumbering. 
After a general discussion as - 
to the various rates at which 
hemlock lumber is being sold, 
and the unremunerative prices 
generally in connection with 
the sawmill trade, it was 
agreed to form an associa- 
tion to be called the Lumber- 
men’s Association of North 
Huron. Mr. Dodds was elect- 


and the 


pany, 


Morrish, Armstrong, | not 
dealers of | Jewell and Whinney. 
furnishing local buyers with .* @ 


There has been 2,541,700 
feet more of lumber sent out * * &* 
from Lock Haven, Pa., thus 
far this year than last, and 


1,813,000 feet more than in 


* 


In St. Louis, firms are re- 
ceiving walnut 
Some 
value and scarcity of walnut 
may be formed when it is 
stated that one firm 


Lively times are being ex- 
perienced between the manu- 
facturers of Lock Haven, Pa., 


party of cullers to scale the 


the inspectors that if they did 
stop measuring’ they 
would be driven away by 
* force. At last accounts they 
were still at loggerheads. 


composed of 


Shoe pegs are made of 
white birch and sugar maple 
and cost in this country $l,- 


000,000 a year. 
s 8 & 

G. A. Meigs, of Port Madi- 
son, Washington Territory, is 
building a large sawmill near 
the mouth of Hardy Creek, 
Mendocino County, Calif. 


* 


logs from 
idea of the 


in that 


received 30,- * 8 ® 
000 feet of logs by rail, they 
being cut on the Red River, 
and run 180 miles to 
Shreveport, then taken out of 
the water and reshipped to 
their destination. 


Amon Brown, old lumber- 
man of Olympia, Washing- 
ton Territory, has completed 
his railroad for hauling logs 
at the head of Mud Bay. It is 
somewhat over a mile long 
° and he hauls about 200,000 
feet of logs per day over it. 
The locomotive is four yoke 
of oxen. 


boom company of . &£ ® 
Williamsport relative to the 
matter of tolls. 
it seems, 


Mr. Holcombe, of the firm 
of Bird & Holcombe, is rush- 
ing the work of putting up 
their shingle mill and store 


The com- 
sent up a 





ed president, and James Ma- 
haffy, Fort Albert, secretary 





logs in the Lock Haven booms 
and the operators forced them 
to the conviction that they 





building at Stephenson, Wis. 
He has also completed his 
residence there. 
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Southern Pine Volume Has Been Well Maintained 

Average bookings of southern pine fell off, during the 
week ended May 6, from the exceptionally high total of the 
preceding week, but continued higher than for some 


months. It is believed that a good part of the increase is 
due to emergency demand from flooded districts, but not 
all. Retail stocks throughout what is predominantly south- 
ern pine sales territory are in need. of replenishment, and 
this is being undertaken. Industrial consumers are also 
buying better, and there has been an excellent call for 
crating stock. 

The general report is that shipments have not been 
greatly delayed in transit, thanks to rerouting arrange- 
ments. But at some of the mills there have been delays in 
loading, though these are not serious. 

Timbers have continued in active call. Lower grade di- 
mension has sold freely, and sales of higher grades are im- 
proving. More attention is being given to pine flooring 
because of the advances in the hardwood product. The 
price situation is mixed, for some markets report softness, 
and others that advances have taken place. 


Northern Hardwood Mills Are Booking Larger Volume 

Northern hardwood mills report a considerable improve- 
ment in bookings, largely as a result of the difficulty in get- 
ting competitive southern species. Total April 1 stocks of 
33 identical firms were 4 percent larger than those on the 
same date last year, and this year a larger proportion of the 
mill holdings are dry. They are therefore in good position 
to give prompt service on orders, most of which have been 
asking for immediate shipment. 

Practically all consuming groups have been in the mar- 
ket, and the principal northern species have all been mov- 
ing in larger volume. The best call comes from the auto- 
mobile industry, but furniture makers are taking more. De- 
mand from the millwork industry has suffered a little 
through a millworkers’ strike in Chicago. Maple flooring 
factories have been adding to their stocks of raw material, 
as they find sales of their product improved. Some items on 
the flooring list have been marked up $2 to $5, but clear 
and No. 1 have been reduced. No. 2 basswood lumber, 4/ 
to 6/4, was marked up $1 during the last week. The list 
throughout is strong. 

Eastern and Northern Softwood Demand Improving 

Northern pine mills have recently been increasing their 
production, more of them having started their seasonal 
runs. Rains in the North have filled streams and released a 
lot more logs than the mills expected to get out of the 
woods, and they are counting on a better output for the 


year. These rains, however, have interfered with ship- 
ments. Demand has been expanding, having reached 76 


percent above output in the week ended April 30, but since 
then has been somewhat retarded by rains. Mill stocks are 
being depleted, and prices show a stronger tendency. 

Northern hemlock appears to be moving in larger vol- 
ume, and average bookings and shipments for the year to 
date are considerably ahead of those for the corresponding 
period of last year. In the twelve months ended April 1, 
production was 14 percent less than for the same twelve 
months of 1925-26, but shipments were 9 percent larger, and 
mill stocks of 34 identical firms had declined from a total 
of 48,089,000 feet April 1 last year to 39,118,000 feet April 1 
this year. Prices are still $4 to $4.50 off Broughton list, but 
strong. 

The larger eastern spruce mills are selling frames on the 
$42 base, their production being small and demand slightly 
better, while some small mills are asking only $40. Provin- 
cial random is firming to $34. Board prices are better held. 





Southern Hardwood Buyers Paying Recent Advances 

Telegraphic reports show southern hardwood production 
less than half of normal during the week ended May 7, with 
bookings practically equal to normal production. A survey 
of the situation is being made, and the extent of the reduc- 
tion in available stocks for this season will not be known 
until this is completed. It appears certain that mill stocks 
will be shown heavily cut into by flood losses. 

Consumers are eager to buy for near future needs, and 
have been willing to pay recent advances, which amount to 
about $10. These are thought moderate in view of the situ- 
ation and the steady decline that preceded them. It is 
believed that attempts at radical mark-ups would meet with 
strong resistance, and probably few will be made. 

Automobile plants are the best buyers, with furniture 
makers a close second. Flooring factories have been try- 
ing to add to their stocks of raw materials and have ad- 
vanced prices on their product. Overseas buyers show 
more interest. 


Bookings of West Coast Mills Show Marked Decline 


To date this year the fir mills have reported bookings 
8 percent in excess of their production, a showing that is 
to a large extent due to curtailment in the output. But 
during the week ended May 7 there was a marked decline 
in new business, to 23 percent below the production, which 
was held at about the same level as in preceding weeks, 

Rail trade had a heavy decline, which is attributable to 
the flood situation in the Mississippi Valley and continued 
bad weather in large sections of the middle West, and to 
some curtailment of oil drilling in the Southwest. Domes- 
tic cargo trade also fell off. Intercoastal space has been 
difficult to secure, but the Atlantic coast market is hardly 
ready yet for larger receipts. While California reserves 
are below normal, a stiffening of mill prices is said to have 
slowed up the movement a little. Foreign bookings were 
at a low point. Prospects for Chinese business are far 
from bright, but the Japanese situation is more encourag- 
ing, as stabilization of exchange is making possible con- 
tinuation of imports. 


California Pine Mill Assortments Becoming Broken 

Production of California pines is greatly curtailed, the 
March output being less than half that for the same month 
of last year, as reported by the same twenty operations. 
Mill stocks are therefore being reduced, and the April 1 in- 
ventories showed them less than twenty percent above 
those for April 1 of last year, which is an improvement 
from the selling standpoint. Assortments are becoming 
somewhat broken, especially in shop items and some of the 
uppers, and prices on these have shown advances of a dol- 
lar or so. California retail trade has been good recently. 
The rail trade total has been held down by the flood situa- 
tion in the middle West, but in districts not affected there 
has been improved call for boards and dimension. 


Inland Empire Cut Curtailed; Business Increased 


Production of western pine mills continues curtailed, and 
for the year to date has been only 61 percent of normal, 
against 75 percent of normal for the corresponding period 
of last year, and estimates are that the total output for this 
year will be considerably less than last year’s. 

Bookings for the first seventeen weeks of the year have 
exceeded the cut by 33 percent, while for the same period of 
last year the excess was only 13 percent, so that mill stocks 
have been much reduced. Business volume has been well 
maintained, but a little behind normal for this season. Early 
expansion is predicted, and telegraphic reports indicated that this 
had begun in the week ended May 7. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 58 and 59; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 88 to 94 
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Flood-Prevention Suggestions Considered 


Because Recent Stages Exceeded All Former Records 
Government Plans Will Have to Be Revised 


Wasuincton, D. C.. May 9.—With the un- 
precedented flood still raging in the lower 
Mississippi River threatening death and wide- 
spread destruction, many suggestions are be- 
ing received for the protection of this great 
drainage basin from disastrous floods in the 
future. 

One of the latest, which is not altogether 
new, is that a double set of levees be con- 
structed along the river south of Cairo, with 
provision for turning flood waters into a second 
channel instead of trying to maintain a single 
system of levees with indifferent success. This 
suggestion is advanced by men from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley who have long been acquainted 
with the rampages of the river. It embodies 
the spillway idea, and theoretically should 
furnish a very large measure of protection. 
Time and money would be required, of course, 
to construct such a system. 

The Army Engineer Corps and the Missis- 
sippi River Commission for some years past 
have been working on a definite levee project 
to bring the height of the levees three feet 
above any high water mark known in the past. 
The present flood, however, is more extensive 


than any known since the valley has been 
largely settled and developed, and the 3-foot 
safety factor has been shown to be inadequate. 

One plan suggested by army engineers is 
that the height of the present levees be raised 
at least three feet, and, better, five feet, which 
would extend the idea of the 3-foot factor of 
safety above any known high water. The prob- 
ability is that no new and comprehensive plan 
will be adopted for some time after the pres- 
ent flood passes into the Gulf of Mexico and 
history. The expectation is that President 
Coolidge will call into consultation the best 
civilian engineering talent as well as_ the 
veteran army engineers who have long fought 
the Mississippi and its main tributaries before 
a final decision is reached. 

For the last few years the Mississippi River 
Commission has been working under a definite 
plan of levee construction under authorization 
of Congress and spending $10,000,000 a year on 
a six-year project. Should a decision be 
reached to increase the height, width and 
strength of the present levee system rather than 
embark upon a more elaborate new scheme, 
Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, chief of engineers, 
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clearings. Collections are fair. 
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65,832 cars the preceding week. 


orders will be shown for May. 
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Business in Brief 


The effects of the Mississippi Valley flood and unseasonal weather are being noticed in 
several lines of business, particularly retailing and wholesaling. Irregularities in demand and 
production continue noticeable. In the textile industry, cotton goods pro- 
duction continues high; woolen and silk goods at reduced schedules. 
Unemployment showed little change during the week, weather unfavor- 
able to outside operation continuing. There were fewer business failures end increased bank 


The floods in the South have had the effect of strengthening cotton prices and wet weather 
elsewhere has retarded spring plowing and planting. The winter wheat crop, it is predicted, 
will be the largest im years. Livestock prices have shown gains 
since a week ago and dairy product prices continue good. There 
have been slight changes either way in grain prices. The spring 
wool clip is coming on the market and is being bought freely. Western mohair prices are 
advancing. Agricultural labor continues scarce and high in price. 


According to Dun’s Review there was a slight decline in commodity prices for April, 

amounting to two-tenths of 1 percent, bringing the general level io 3.5 percent below that of 

the same time last year. During the last week wholesale prices again declined 

PRICES but the reduction was slight. The Harvard index of wholesale commodity prices 
was unchanged for the week ended May 4, remaining at 128.1. 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended April 30 again exceeded the million-mark, 
1,026,440 cars having been loaded. This was an increase of 71,225 cars over the preceding week 
and am increase of 31,032 cars over the like week of last year. All dis- 
tricts except the southern, central, western and southwestern reported 
i in loadings of all commodities as compared with the correspond- 
img week in 1926. During the week, 70,325 cars of forest products were loaded, compared with 


Production of steel ingots by the U. S. Steel Corporation is now slightly below 90 percent 

of capacity. This is the first time this year that production had dropped below the 90 percent 
mark. Unfilled tonnage of the Company decreased 97,008 tons during April. 

STEEL Thus far this month daily bookings have been below shipments and there is no 
indication of a change in the situation. Unless there is substantial improvement 

im new orders before the end of the month it is now considered probable that another drop in 


Once again during the week ended May 7, the daily average gross crude oil production 
broke all existing records with 2,506,400 barrels, according to an estimate by the American 
Petroleum Institute, an increase of 6,450 barrels over the preceding week. 
Bituminous coal production for the week ended April 30 was the largest of any 
week since the end of March, the estimated production being given as 8,525,000 
tons, a gain of more than half a million tons over the week ended April 23. 








thinks Congress would have to provide for 
another project over a period of years con- 
templating an expenditure of $10,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 a year. 

All indications point to a determination on 
the part of the President to tackle the great 
problem adequately with a view to reducing 
to a minimum the danger of another such dey- 
astating flood as has been laying the valley 
waste for weeks past. 

The Army Engineer Corps has not in its 
files any authentic estimates of the damage 
caused by flood in this region during the last 
two decades. At the request of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for such information a careful 
search has been made without result. Officers 
of the corps are trying to find such data in 
other Government departments, but up to date 
have not been successful. 

For the country as a whole the annual flood 
damage over a period of years has been esti- 
mated as high as $1,000,000,000. How authen- 
tic this information is there is no means of 
determining from official records. That the 
damage by floods in the Mississippi Valley in 
the past has been tremendous is not open to 
question. The damage from the present flood 
is certain to top all past figures. 

Some disposition is seen in published state- 
ments to lay the blame on the army engineers. 
The fact remains that civilian as well as army 
engineers have passed upon the Mississippi 
River project, and that the Mississippi River 

‘ommission includes civilian engineers. It 
may be the army engineers have blun- 
dered here and there, but they have al- 
ways been limited by Congress as to funds 
and in other respects. They did not guess 
right in adopting the policy of providing for 
levee construction with a 3-foot factor of 
safety, since the present flood has topped the 
levees. Doubtless the amount of money avail- 
able had a great deal to do with the adoption 
of the 3-foot rule. The most any engineer 
who feels that the levee system is the only 
practicable way of controlling floods has sug- 
gested recently is that the height of levees be 
raised five feet, presumably allowing two addi- 
tional feet for the volume of the present flood 
and adding another three feet as safety factor. 

Floods Not Due to Deforestation 

In view of the rather loose discussion of 
the efficacy of reforestation as an anti-flood 
measure, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association has pointed out these “popular mis- 
conceptions :” 


First, so far as deforestation has any important 
relation to floods of the present magnitude, it is 
almost entirely confined to deforestation for agricul 
tural purposes. The impossibility of evacuating the 
population of the eastern half of the United States 
and reforesting all the farms of the forest regions 
of the Mississippi River Valley is so obvious that flood 
remedy in that direction is ridiculous. 

So far as the operations of the forest industries in 
these regions is concerned, it may be stated as a gen- 
eral proposition that brush and second growth trees 
gome in so rapidly that within two or three years 
the cut-over land is as absorptive and retentive of 
rainfall as the original forest. It is true that in some 
instances timber cutting operations have been followed 
by such a series of fires that the return of vegetation 
has been virtually prevented. Bad local erosion and 
runoff conditions are thus created, but they are 
scarcely a drop in the bucket when considered with 
respect to such a disaster as the present one in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

Finally, even in a state of primeval forest the flood 
regulation capacity of forests is largely local and abso- 
lutely disappears in periods of abnormal precipitation. 
The sponge effect of the forest floor has its saturation 
point, when that is reached additional rainfall runs 
off the forest cover just as quickly as off bare rock. 
That is why the great floods attained as high stages 
a hundred years ago as they do now. Manifestly, 


fundamental control of the extraordinary floods in the 
Mississippi Valley is something far beyond all poss! 
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ble reforestation, which has already been clearly indi- 
cated in a statement by Secretary Hoover. 

The forest industries in no way seek to belittle the 
jmportance of a forest cover as a means of preventing 
or checking soil erosion, the rapid runoff of ordinary 
precipitation and local and even regional drainage 
irregularities, such as alternations of too high or too 
low water, but they want to make it plain that there 
are limits to what can bé done in the way of curing 
consequences of deforestation, principally because de- 
forestation, especially in the valley of the Mississippi 
and its chief tributaries, is mainly for agricultural 
purposes, and, therefore, inevitably permanent. 

Despite the popular conviction that there is an inti- 
mate connection between deforestation and the great 
floods that come now and again in the Mississippi 
Valley, the actual facts of the situation were classic- 
ally developed twenty-five years ago by Gen. Chitten- 
den, of the Army Engineer Corps. His conclusions 
have been generally accepted by hydraulic engineers, 
foresters and meteorologists ever since. 


Reforestation Factor in Control of Runoff 


FE. A. Sherman, associate forester of the 
Forest Service, is a strong advocate of re- 
forestation of the headwaters of streams as 
an important factor in the control of runoff, 
and also the reduction of soil erosion. 


Reforestation and forest protection will undoubtedly 
enter into any plan for the future control of the 
Mississippi, said Mr. Sherman. Claims that the pres- 
ent flood is due to forest destruction or claims that 
reforestation has no bearing upon flood prevention are 
both exaggerations. Every acre of land in the im- 
mense catchment basin of the Mississippi system con- 
tributes, in one form or another, at one time or an- 
other to the flood problem. It is idle to say the 
scores of millions of acres of forest land within this 
basin have no relation to the flood problem. The plans 
for preventing a recurrence of a flood of this magni- 
tude must, as one of their essential factors, include 
the reforestation of the headwaters of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 


Mr. Sherman does not contend that defor- 


game breeding, which, with reduced flood control 
costs, would tend to offset the loss of agricultural 
value. 

Financing of Seed and Feed Requirements 


Seed and feed requirements for probably 
one million acres in the Mississippi Valley area, 
exclusive of Louisiana, will have to be financed 
this year by the Red Cross or by some other 
relief agency, if this land is to be planted 
at all. This is indicated in a report made to 
the Red Cross by C. W. Warburton, director 
of extension, Department of Agriculture, who 
is now in Memphis, Tenn., representing the 
department in the flood region and assisting 
the Red Cross relief forces. 

All told there are 10,000 square miles, or 
from 6,000,000 to 6,500,000 acres, in the flooded 
area. Mr. Warburton estimates that about half 
this area is improved farm land. Detailed fig- 
ures for Louisiana were not available when 
he submitted his report. In the remainder 
of the flooded area efforts will probably be 
made to plant around 2,000,000 acres in crops, 
he said. 


The ability of the farmers to finance their 
own needs is impaired by the fact that agri- 
cultural conditions in the region now flooded 
have been bad for several years. Cotton par- 
ticularly was low in price last year, and many 
large planters were near insolvency before the 
flood. Mr. Warburton thinks this form of 
relief work should be started immediately be- 
cause the longer it is delayed the more costly 
and difficult it will become. 

Tentative plans for making seed and feed 
loans have already been drawn up. Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover suggested to the Red 
Cross, after consultation with Mr. Warburton, 
that $250,000 should be set aside at once for 
financing seed and feed requirements in north- 
eastern Arkansas and southeastern Missouri, 
where the flood waters have already receded. 
The Red Cross has approved this arrangement. 
Funds for planting and feed will be disbursed 
by the Red Cross, working in codperation with 
local committees and with county extension 
forces. It is expected that similar arrange- 
ments will eventually be made to cover the 
entire flooded area. 


Wins Youngsters’ Good Will 


LovELAND, Coto., May 9.—Formerly retail 
lumbermen confined their selling efforts almost 
exclusively to the adult males of their com- 
munities. Then a few farsighted dealers awoke 
to the fact that the women had a good deal to 
do with determining whether homes should be 
built, and the kind of materials that should 
go into them, and began to cultivate the good- 
will of the ladies. Then dealers of vision and 


contact with the folks who compose the or- 
ganization; and a second reason is that it firmly 
impresses upon their minds the fact that the 
company has presented them with something 
which appeals to them, because it means a cou- 
ple of hours of pleasurable entertainment. This 
personal contact also affords opportunity, when 
presenting the tickets, to ascertain from each 
child his or her age and address, which mailing 














Children of Loveland, Colo., as guests of the Harris Lumber Co., awaiting admission to the leading theatre of the town to witness a popular film 


estation is the chief cause of the present flood. 
Continuing, he said: 

Although excessive precipitation in the main basin 
of the Mississippi is a major cause of the present 
flood, many of its tributaries have contributed their 
own floods. Extensive deforestation on the head- 
waters of innumerable feeder streams is partly respon- 
sible for rapid melting of snow and for the rapid 
runoff of snow water and rainfall. Deforestation, 
accompanied by repeated fires, has likewise encouraged 
erosion of the soil. These effects are particularly pro- 
nounced in hilly and mountainous country where cut- 
over land is not extensively reclaimed for agriculture, 
and where repeated fires have progressively denuded 
the soil. 

In making comprehensive plans it will be necessary, 
in my opinion, to consider forests as affecting runoff, 
snow melting, surface erosion, channel cutting and 
silting. Extensive reforestation in the long run by 
retarding the runoff will supplement the artificial engi- 
neering work. 

Mr. Sherman advances the suggestion that 
the reclamation of bottom lands in at least 
one region affected by the present flood may 
have been carried too far. 

Efforts are now under way, he said, for a bond 
issue to purchase bottom lands along the Illinois 


River, a tributary of the Mississippi, in order that the 


overflow lands may be restored to their original func- 
tion. Conservation agencies point out that this land 
has a great additional value for timber growing and 


imagination also began to understand that the 
boys and girls running around town were their 
future customers, and took measures to in- 
trench themselves in the good graces of the ris- 
ing generation. A recent issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN [April 16, page 45] carried 
a story telling how the Harris Lumber Co., 
of this city, successfully conducted a “Ladies’ 
Day,” on which occasion about thirty nrembers 
of the local woman’s club visited the yard as 
the guests of the company. 

But that is not the only interesting thing 
that the Harris company has been doing. The 
owner and manager of this company, George 
C. Harris, is a firm believer in the proposition 
that the children of today are the customers of 
tomorrow, and he makes special efforts to gain 
and hold their goodwill. One of the ways in 
which he “gets next” to the youngsters of the 
community is to give them once a year a free 
show at the best moving picture theatre in 
town, selecting a time when a film is scheduled 
that he knows will be enjoyed by the children. 

To avail themselves of this privilege, the 
children are required to call at the company’s 
office to receive their tickets. There are two 
reasons for this. One is that Mr. Harris wants 
them to know where the company’s place of 
business is located, and to come into actual 


list is later put to good use. The list is checked 
up thoroughly with lists already existing, to 
correct any errors in addresses etc., and then 
upon the birthday of each child an attractive 
birthday card is sent them, extending the good 
wishes of their friends, the Harris Lumber Co. 

Along about fair time in the fall the company 
presents the children with some sort of a 
souvenir, perhaps a wooden whistle carrying 
the company’s “ad” and a line reading: 
“Whistle for the Harris Lumber Co.” At other 
times caps< with the company’s “ad” printed 
thereon are presented, or other souvenirs or 
novelties such as appeal to children are given. 

Mr. Harris said that when parents send their 
children to the office to purchase anything all 
the employees are careful to show them the 
same attention and courtesy that they would 
extend to any older persons, and to do their 
best to see that the young customers are in 
every way Satisfied. 

Saaaaanaaaan 

NINE SAWMILLS located in the northern sec- 
tion of the Isle of Pines, with an average ca- 
pacity of 2,500 feet a day, are providing sawn 
lumber of native vellow pine to satisfy local 
requirements and some for shipment to Cuba, 
says a report from Vice-Consul Sheridan Tal- 
bot, Nueva Gerona. 
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Los Angeles’ Hardwood Industry Important 


Many Dealers in the City Specializing in These W oods—Oriental 
and South American Lumber Kept in Stock 


In a lumber market as large as that of 
Los Angeles a person necessarily finds all 
sorts and sizes of lumber corporations: 
wholesale, retail, manufacturing, commis- 
sion, handling of specialized lines and so on. 
A visitor finds big organizations and little. 
If he looks about with care he will find 
methods carefully fitted to the business in 
hand, whether it is large or small. In fact 
we suspect that some of the most efficient 
handling of lumber in the world is done out 
here: with machinery and system fitted to 
each other to the end that every movement 
will count without needless duplication of 
effort. If a siding or a locomotive crane or 
a Ross carrier can be used efficiently and to 
capacity, thus displacing more expensive 
hand labor, it is installed. Extensive manu- 
facturing is done here; for instance, by the 
Pacific Door and Sash Co. This vast corpo- 
ration is known by name wherever sash and 
doors are bought and sold, and its product 
finds an extended market not only in the 
West but in the Mississippi Valley and even 
in the East. It is a big concern, doing a big 
business with a degree of efficiency that is 
highly impressive to a person whose chief 
contacts have been with retailing establish- 
ments; and I am told that its system has 
the respect and admiration of other sash 
and door manufacturers. 


Many Dealers in Specialized Lines 


A person is impressed, too, with the num- 
ber and power of the merchants dealing in 
special lines, such as hardwoods. There are 
many of them in and around the city; and 
while these corporations necessarily are 
largely wholesalers and sell at retail only 
in a comparatively minor way, the Realm 
wanted to see at least one hardwood plant. 
So recently we visited the office and yards 
of the Western Hardwood Lumber Co. This 
plant is located in a dense lumber district, 
of which there are numbers in the city. 

President D. J. Cahill impressed us at 
once as a capable lumberman, for he was 
earnestly studying a copy of the American 
LuMBERMAN When we entered his office! 
Like many of these western dealers, Mr. 
Cahill got his introduction to the lumber 
business in the Middle West; at some place, 


as we recall it, in Nebraska. He at once 
mentioned Met. L. Saley and the fine work 
Mr. Saley did for so many years in this de- 
partment. It would be interesting to us to 
know how many personal friends Mr. Saley 
has among the readers of this journal. They 
must number thousands; and if they never 
met the Old Master in person they none the 
less feel that he was a personal friend. 
Very frequently a lumberman speaks of him 
and of his fiddle and his black cow and his 
Dutch typewriter. 

“I’ve often’ been surprised,’ Mr. Cahill 
said, “that Los Angeles and its lumber mar- 
ket has not gotten more attention from east- 
ern people. We know from statistics that 
this is one of the largest, if not the largest, 
lumber markets in the world. For a long 
time I wondered especially why the North- 
west ignored us. That, however, is past. 
The Northwest pays altogether too much 
attention of a sort to us and from time to 
time overwhelms us with stock which even 
our great consuming capacity can not 
handle. Yes, we get plenty of attention 
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Radio Station KFWB, Los Angeles, Calif. 


now, and perhaps we’re so self-sufficient and 
self-confident that what people say is not 
quite so important to us as it was when we 
were in the process of growing up to our 
present size. Our interest in such things 
is not so personal as it was, for probably 
we western lumbermen, like other western- 
ers, admit without argument that we lead 
the procession. But none the less we do 
have a business interest in such comments, 
for only by knowing what is going on in the 
world and by noting what outsiders say of 
us in comparing our work with that of the 
rest of the country can we make our meth- 
ods more efficient. A desire to add to ef- 
ficiency is much to the front out here. 

“Most of our visitors comment not only 
on the growth of Los Angeles but also on 
the substantial quality of that growth. While 
we're interested in both things, it is the 
substantial character of the city and its in- 
dustries that gives us the most satisfaction. 
Values are rising, but they rise because 
there is immediate use for the land or the 
buildings or the goods sold. I personally 
have not given as much attention to this 
steady rise in land values as I might have 
done with profit to myself; and I believe 
that the large majority of business men 
feel much the same way. They are busy 
handling trade and improving methods and 
largely ignore speculative possibilities.” 

This company carries a stock of about six 
million feet of American and foreign hard- 
woods, and the stock contains many items. 
Here on the Coast a person finds a large 
number of Oriental woods, especially those 
coming from the Philippines. “Philippine 
mahogany,” of which mention has been 
made in earlier articles, seems to have a 
firm place in the market. 


Foreign Hardwoods Dealt In 


Much Japanese oak is imported; and this 
stock, too, is almost incredibly free from 
defects. It works well, being in that respect 
much like Indiana oak, and has a fine figure. 
Teak is carried in stock; and in fact we saw 
any number of foreign woods that were new 
to us. One, whose foreign name has escaped 
us, is so light that it weighs but eight 
pounds to the cubic foot. This wood, among 
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its other uses, is employed in making life 
preservers. The movies, which touch in- 
dustry at so many points out here, come in 
for attention in this yard. A big stock of 
rotary cut cottonwood panels, almost as big 
as sheets of wallboard, are carried and are 
used in making sets. The next time you see 
a movie heroine pictured in a palatial set- 
ting and surrounded by paneling worthy of 
a medieval potentate, give a thought to the 
lowly cottonwood. 

Mr. Cahill pointed out a big stock of tim- 
pers eight inches square and said that hun- 
dreds of thousands of feet are sold annually 
to make hat blocks. Some Brazilian wood 
is carried in stock; a wood of much the 
same texture and figure as black walnut. 
South American woods are coming in slowly 
and are making a place for themselves. 
They are not yet well known and probably 
will not figure largely in the market until 
makers of doors and cabinet work have had 
some experience with them. One ambitious 
importer brought in a full cargo and rather 
swamped his market. The wood promises 
well and seems to yield readily to the meth- 
ods of drying and manufacture and finish 
employed successfully with other cabinet 
woods; but it takes time for people to learn 
about these new woods and to demand 
them. Other woods, such as Spanish cedar, 
yellow poplar and the like, are regularly 
carried. The company has one big shed 
where it stores what it calls ‘“‘wagon stock.” 
There was a time not so long ago when 
every retail yard carried this wagon stock, 
and some doubtless do so yet. Mr. Cahill 
says that in his opinion nothing better than 
old-fashioned yellow poplar has ever been 
found for this general purpose; but the de- 
mand for it is rather small as compared 
to the cabinet woods. 

In one place there was a considerable 
quantity of burl veneer, mostly walnut. This 





about due. Seeing this traffic in foreign 
woods going along in so matter of fact a way 
gives a person a new sense of the cosmopol- 
itan character of our industry. It also 
throws a sidelight on American life; this 
ransacking of foreign forests to give a new 
beauty to American cabinet work. Like 
many others in contact with the lumber 
business, the Realm thinks there is nothing 
finer than American cabinet woods. But 
Americans buy Turkish rugs and Slovak 
pottery and French perfumes to add a touch 
of variety to life, and the same interest in 
the products of other climes leads them to 
become interested in the figures and colors 
of foreign woods. Mr. Cahill mentioned 
casually that he was handling several hun- 
dred thousand feet of Philippine mahogany 
that would be made up into doors and in- 
terior trim for a big building in the heart 
of Chicago. 

The interior of the Western Hardwood 
Lumber Co.’s office is an attractive display of 
some of its own hardwoods. Not all are dis- 
played, to be sure, for the number carried 
in stock is bewilderingly large. Mr. Cahill’s 
own office is beautifully paneled in Philip- 
pine woods, and this paneling makes a 
splendid setting for the oil paintings on the 
walls. 

Seeing all these attractive finishing woods 
leads a person to wonder if the time is not 
near when retailers will find or create a 
local market for them. We hear much 
about simplifying stocks, and within limits 
this is sound policy. But after all, nothing 
quite takes the place of hardwood finish. 
Hardwood floors have made a place for 
themselves. No doubt they have displaced 
some softwoods, and this department has no 
special brief for any one kind of lumber 
against another. All kinds have their uses 
and will find those uses if the trade makes 
the most of its opportunities. But it seems 
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The Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


was in small, thin sheets, protected around 
the edge with tape. It is used for such 
things as small drawer fronts. It is of 
course very expensive and needs the work 
of highly skilled cabinet makers in its ap- 
plication. 


Business Cosmopolitan in Character 
At the time of our visit the yard men 


were clearing a place in the big yard to re- 


ceive a cargo of Oriental woods that was 


so many other articles that it is suspected 
of being impatient over expenditures on 
living quarters. For a time retailers ac- 
cepted that condition, until some enterpris- 
ing members of the fraternity proved to 
their own satisfaction that merchandising 
and sales methods that fitted the situation 
would bring in quite as impressive returns 
in the lumber business as in the motor in- 
dustry. The trade is now in process of de- 
veloping these merchandising and financing 
ideas on a sound basis. This department, 
too, has an idea that runs somewhat counter 
to accepted statements about general buy- 
ing habits. We have persuaded ourselves, 
if no one else, that the public is becoming 
much more interested in quality than it was 
a few years back. Possibly we shall be 
told at once about ladies’ clothes and that 
to tell a lady a hat will wear well is to 
make her laugh. But long wear, while it is 
part of the element of quality in a house, 
is not the whole story. The quality sought 
in a hat or a dress is that indefinable but 
real thing called style. Quality is being 
demanded in motor cars. In this place 
longer wear is coming to the front; and 
even the low priced cars must fight for 
quality if they are to hold their own. The 
makers of high-priced cars are bringing out 
smaller models; and while the prices are 
lower, the manufacturers spend much of 
their advertising space in assuring the pub- 
lic that the wearing capacity, the style, the 
finish, the speed and the ease of handling— 
the things that spell quality in a motor car 
—are maintained or even increased in the 
smaller cars. 


House Quality Important 
In the long run quality counts. People 
may not want to make a holy show of them- 
selves by building a house of vast size and 
overdone ornamentation, like the old man- 











possible that some retailers have overlooked 
an opportunity when they have stayed so 
carefully away from stocking hardwood fin- 
ish. A good many are within easy reach of 
whelesale yards and mills and have only 
to begin actively and discreetly to push the 
merits of this commodity. 

The retail trade seems to be going 
through some marked changes. Houses, 
they tell us, are becoming smaller, and the 
public is becoming interested in purchasing 


How farm crops are irrigated in southern California 


sard-roofed affairs of the General Grant pe- 
riod, but they will respond to real quality 
in house construction. It is barely possible 
that if people have become impatient with 
expenditures upon houses it is because not 
enough attention has been given to assuring 
them of quality work. Sound and honest 
framing, design that makes for efficiency in 
the work of housekeeping and that has the 
authentic stamp enduring beauty, finish in 
which the owner can take a continuing 
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pride—these things make for quality in the 
small house as well as in the large, in the 
comparatively inexpensive home as well as 
in the great house of the millionaire. These 
are some of the things a retailer must take 
into account if he is to compete with other 
lines of merchandise for the money which 
the public has to spend. Some one, sooner 
or later, is going to do it. It is unthinkable 
that so important a matter as the country’s 


housing is going to go along, hit or miss, 
with no one thinking definitely in terms of 
these things that reach beyond the scope of 
the old-fashioned lumber yard. The person 
who does it will be the key man in the big 
and comprehensive craft that will provide 
Americans of the near future with homes. 
It is good that so many dealers are thinking 
of cost accounting and mechanical handling 
and stopping useless leaks and in general 


News and Business Ideas 


Lumbermen Head New “B and L” 


Santa Monica, Cauir., May 7.—The Cen- 
tury Building & Loan Association, which began 
business here on April 2 of this year, and 
which is reported to be doing a very nice busi- 
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Santa Monica, Calif.; 


HUDLER JOHN W. FISHER 


Santa Monica, Calif.; 


Secretary-Manager President 


Well Known Lumbermen Who Now Conduct Newly 
Organized Building and Loan Association 


ness, is especially notable in that three of its 
officers and stockholders are lumbermen. 


The president of the association, John W. 
Fisher, is a former resident of Iowa, in which 
state he was prominent in retail lumber circles, 
having been at one time president of the South- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Prior to his removal to California he was presi- 
dent of the Fisher Lumber Co., Centerville, 
lowa; from 1920 to 1923, president Century 
Lumber Co., Long Beach, Calif., and in 1923 
became president of the Wilberg-Swartz Lum- 
ber Co., Santa Monica. 


George N. Swartz, vice-president of the Cen- 
tury Building & Loan Association, is now vice- 
president of the Wilberg-Swartz Lumber Co. 
of Santa Monica, and of the Hudson-Bonney 
Lumber Co. of Glendale. He was for thirteen 
years general manager of the St. Anthony 
Building & Manufacturing Co., St. Anthony, 
Idaho, which concern operated six lumber 
yards, and also was for seven years general 
manager of the National Park Lumber Co., 
operating twenty yards. 

W. A. Hudler, secretary and manager of the 
Century Building & Loan Association, has been 
identified with the lumber business since 1904, 
part of the time being identified with the Curtis 
Companies (Inc.), Clinton, lowa, and for nine 
years in the retail lumber business at Leighton, 
lowa, operating there as the Hudler Lumber 
Co. Mr. Hudler also served for some time as 
secretary-treasurer of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association: 


With these staunch and experienced lumber- 
men in charge of its affairs, the new building 
and loan association is undoubtedly destined to 


enjoy a rapid growth, and to prove a great 
boon to home builders throughout the territory 
in which it operates. 


A Lesson from the Ball Field 


One day a youngster recently brought into 
the big league class stepped into the box and 
faced Christy Mathewson. Out of four times 
at bat in that first game against the “Big Six,” 
the rookie made three hits. His chest puffed 
out and his head swelled. He was going to 
be the world wonder in whose life Matty’s 
curves meant nothing. 

“What balls did Matty pitch to you?” one 
of the old timers asked the kid after the game. 
The youngster didn’t remember. “Why should 
I remember?” he asked. 

“Well, I guess it doesn’t really matter,” was 
the reply. “You don’t need to remember ’em 
because Matty’ll remember for you.” And out 
of the next 23 times at bat against Mathewson 
the new player never got a hit. 

Matty used his head more in baseball than 
some men use theirs in business. He made 
mistakes, but he didn’t make the same one 
twice. 


increasing the efficiency of their yards, 
These things are basic and must not be 
omitted. But beyond these things lies that 
other phase of merchandising that will as. 
sure customers of homes that are efficient 
workshops of living and that will minister 
to the owner’s proper pride. In its wide 
sense, that means quality. 

It is possible that a thought given to 
hardwoods will help the good work along. 


for Retailers 


Selling Screens Plus Service 


The next two or three weeks are harvest 
time so far as selling window screens and 
doors is concerned, and a little intensive adver- 
tising and promotion work just at this time 
will be productive of results. Of course, some 
of the forehanded folks who are always up to 
the minute have their screens already in, but 
the average person is.prone to wait until the 
vanguard of the army of flies and other insect 
pests arrive before getting at the screen propo- 
sition. Then they very often find that some of 
the screens are in bad repair and have to be 
replaced in a hurry. Right here is where the 
lumber dealer who is fixed not only to sell 
stock sizes of screens but to give a little service 
along with them has a chance to make a real 
hit with Mr. and Mrs. Householder. 

Fitting new screens and doors is a “putter- 
ing” sort of job that a good many people would 
be glad to turn over to someone to attend to 
for them, if they could find the right person. 
Of course, any carpenter can do the work, but 
the trouble is to find a carpenter or odd-job 
man who is not busy at other work. just at 
this time of year. The lumber dealer is in posi- 
tion to act as a sort of clearing house for these 





“The E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., of 


This Week’s Timely Tip 


Shelter Is Four-Sided “Ad” 


A staff representative of the American Lumberman, now traveling 
in California, sends in this week’s illustrated tip, as follows: 





Los Angeles, 
Calif., creates 
good will and ad- 
vertises its busi- 
ness by erecting a 
shelter for wait- 
ing passengers on 
the main line of 
the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway, at 
the Vernon Ave- 
nue station. Ver- 
non Avenue is one 
of the main cross- 
town thorough- 
fares, and thou- 














sands of automo- 
biles pass this station. 





The company’s slogan, “Goods of the 
Woods,” is so displayed as to be visible from each of the four sides 
of the station. The photograph shows the station, and, incidentally. 
the American Lumberman ‘press car.’ ” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 
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little jobs, which singly may be hardly worth 
the while of a carpenter to take the time to 
perform, but in the aggregate amount to a 
respectable total. By grouping several jobs 
that are not too far apart, a carpenter can put 
in a full day, or more, at this work, where he 
might not care to take on a single job of re- 
pairing and installing a few screens. 

This proposition has been worked out in a 
very thorough and systematic manner by the 
Mueller Lumber Co. of Davenport, Iowa. In 
the latest issue of the little monthly bulletin 
published by this progressive concern the com- 
pany announces its readiness to relieve the 
householder of all “screen worries” as follows: 

“Each year summer brings its screen prob- 
lems. You need some entirely new screens. 
Others must be repaired. Who will you get 
to do it for you? Simply go to the phone and 
call the Mueller Lumber Co. Tell us that you 
want your screens put in tip-top condition and 
put up. We will send a man to your home. 
We will check your screens. Those that need 
repairing will be brought down to our special 
screen department. The next you will know 
about it is when you see your screens in place, 
every one of them in perfect repair. Don’t 
wait until the last minute. Call us now.” 

We will venture the guess that this invitation 
brings in a good bit of business. Moreover, 
it shows a disposition to render real service 
which can hardly help creating good will, even 
among those who have no immediate occasion 
to accept the proffered assistance. Not all 
lumber dealers, of course, are in position to 
handle the screen proposition so thoroughly 
and efficiently as this concern is doing, but in 
almost any town, by a little planning and 
cooperation with local carpenters, a_ service 
could be offered that would result in increased 
sales of screen goods, and at the same time be 
greatly appreciated by the people of the com- 
munity. 

Thousands of householders all over the coun- 
try are patching up and using old screens that 
should have been discarded several years ago, 
simply because they do not want to be bothered 
with all the work of fitting and installing new 
ones, and the result is that the dealer loses the 
sales that could be created by a little well or- 
ganized effort along the lines suggested. 


Not Good Salesmanship 


In a lumber store the customer was looking 
at doors. The lumberman had shown him a 
good-looking door on which he quoted a price 
of S38. 

“That’s a pretty expensive door for what I 
want of it,” said the buyer. 

“We've got cheaper ones,” was the imme- 
diate response, and instead of pointing out the 
desirable features of the $38 door, the dealer 
turned to a cheaper door and said, “Here’s one 
for $32, and here’s one still cheaper at $24. 
Any of these will probably give you good serv- 
ice and look nice when all finished up.” 

So the sale of the $38 door was off, although 
the chances were that the customer could have 
been made to see the advantages of that better 
door by the exercise of a little salesmanship. 


Company Holds Inter-Yard Contest 

HacKENSACK, N. J., May 9.—An idea which 
the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. has tried out 
with excellent results is well worth adopting 
by dealers in other parts of the country. The 
Comfort company, which operates a chain of 
yards, with headquarters in this city, in order 
to stimulate interest on the part of its em- 
ployees in keeping the yards and stocks in 
neat and orderly condition, conducted an inter- 
yard contest, at the conclusion of which the 
yards were graded on a percentage basis ac- 
cording to the showing made. 

“It is really surprising what such an inter- 
est in a clean yard can do in a very short 
time,” said Hiram Blauvelt, vice-president of 
the company. “Piles of old lumber which 
have lain there for years, it seems, the salesmen 
will get out and sell at a price. Rippings, and 
all sort of junk lying around are cleaned up 
and sent to somebody. The drives get a good 


raking and grading, the piles are straightened 
up, and everything looks as though it has just 
had its face washed. It is a mighty healthy 
thing for lumber yards to have a clean yard 
contest, and well worth any expense or trouble 
involved. We believe in it thoroughly and 
have almost come to the conclusion that we 
would have clean yard contests, with prizes, as 
frequently as every six months.” 


Chicago Millworkers Strike 


About 1,700 inside carpenters employed in 
sash, door and millwork plants in Chicago 
walked out on Monday of this week, refusing 
to accept a wage cut of from $1.20 an hour 
to $1.10. The old wage agreement expired 
April 30, but the men had continued at work 


until Monday under a temporary agreement, - 
pending negotiation of an agreement submitted 


to the employers in March demanding $1.25 
an hour and a five-day week. This agreement 
the employers refused to sign, instead announc- 
ing that the wage cut to $1.10 would be en- 
forced. 

At a meeting of the operators held in the 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on Tuesday of this 
week, it was voted to go on the open shop 
basis beginning May 17 unless the men accept 
the new wage scale of $1.10 and return to work 
by May 14. According to S. F. D. Meffley, 
secretary of the Illinois Millwork Association, 
the employers taking this action represent about 
80 percent of the local plants, while the car- 
penters on strike represent 67 percent of the 
total number locally employed in the millwork 
industry. Mr. Meffley further stated that in 
any case local construction work would not be 
affected by the strike, as there is three months’ 
supply of interior woodwork on hand. 

The Illinois Millwork Association, according 
to Mr. Meffley, has organized what is termed 


an “open shop committee,” with J. S. Knight, 
of the C. E. Peterson Co., as chairman. All 
the mill owners in Chicago are represented on 
this committee, from the personnel of which a 
steering committee will be formed. The open 
shop committee has already raised approxi- 
mately $15,000 as an initial expense fund to be 
spent solely for the purpose of securing labor, 
guards, running advertisements in daily papers 
for men and other incidental expenses for the 
establishment of the open shop condition. Em- 
ployment headquarters have been opened with 
a man in charge for hiring guard service and 
other labor needed to carry out:the open shop 
movement which will go into operation on 
Tuesday morning, May 17, in the larger mills 
in Chicago. 


Conducts Contest for Home Builders 


MitwavukEE, Wis., May 10.—The Wisconsin 
News, of this city, is holding a contest for 
home builders, and in connection therewith has 
a home building exhibit in its newspaper office 
where advertisers of lumber and building ma- 
terials are displaying their products to the 
public. The purpose of the contest is to pro- 
mote the building of durable, beautiful and 
practical homes in the city and suburbs. The 
homes, which must be under construction by 
Sept. 6, are to be judged on these three points. 
“Beauty” means the general appearance of the 
home and will include the exterior as well as 
the interior. By “practicability” is meant the 
general layout of the home from the stand- 
point of saving the housewife as much labor 
as possible. 
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Dealer Builds Display Bungalow 


ATLANTA, GA., May 10.—The West Lumber 
Co. has constructed in its display rooms here 
a four-room model 





efficiency bungalow 
which was formally 








ance of old homes. 
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Remodeling 
Works Wonders 
With Old Homes 


We know of cases where a few hun- 
dred dollars spent on remodeling has lit- 
erally worked wonders with the appear- 


Old houses are usually well built and 
all they need are a few changes here and 
there to bring them up-to-date. 


Don’t be ashamed of the old home. 
Remodel it and you'll be proud of it. 
Come in and let’s talk it over. 


(Dealer’s Name Here) 


opened to the public 
last week, as a means 
of better illustrating 
to the buying public 
the lumber and build- 
ing materials carried 
by this company. The 
bungalow is com- 
pletely furnished 
throughout, and 
equipped with built-in 
cupboards, kitchen 
cabinets, ironing 
board, medicine cabi- 
net, etc. differing 
only from an ordinary 
home in the respect 
that no two doors or 
windows are alike, 
this feature enabiing 
the prospective buyer 
to compare the dif- 
ferent kinds of win- 
dows and doors and 
select such as he may 
want for his own 
home. 

The West Lumber 
Co. is one of the old- 
est retail lumber firms 
in this district, having 
heen originally estab- 
lished in 1894, and its 
present owners are 
among the best known 
lumbermen in the 
South. They include 
George West, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Com- 
merce and an officer 
of the Atlanta Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ 
Association; and Her- 
bert J. West, chair- 


ay 

















him 





This advertisement, inserted in your local new 
name, might help to start some remodeling in your town 


‘spaper over your firm 


HMDS 


= 


man of the board of 
directors of the Geor- 
gia Retail Lumber & 
Millwork Association. 
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Shows Public “There Is Beauty in Wood” 


[Continued From Front Page] 


panes to harmonize with the door of the same 
type, were installed, and the building was 
painted white, relieved by green shutters. 

The picture appearing on front page gives 
an idea of the present appearance. The front 
lawn is enclosed by a neat white picket fence, 
with an artistic arbor serving as a gateway. At 
rear of the office is a pergola, and the gates 
leading into the yard are of wood painted 
white. A rockery, together with rambler roses 
and other flowers and shrubs contribute to the 
attractive, well-kept appearance of the premises. 

Further improvements are contemplated 
by the company, among which will be the 
placing on top of the wall at rear of the 
office, along the railroad track, of a double- 
faced sign, which can be seen both from 
the street and from the trains. 

“Many of our customers are ladies,” said 
Alvin E. Shull, president of the company, 
“and we considered it important that the 
surroundings be made as inviting as pos- 
sible, and we also found that the majority 
of our men customers appreciate it.” 

Asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to 
some of the things which the average re- 
tailer might do to make his place of busi- 
ness more attractive, Mr. Shull said: 

“The first requisite in making any place 
attractive is cleanliness, both of exterior and 
interior. The design of course should be 
pleasing to the eye, and a hospitable atmos- 
phere should prevail throughout. Shrubs 
and flowers in season show the personal 
touch, which should so far as possible be 
injected into every phase of the business. 
A selection of books on table or shelves in 
the office, covering forestry, plans for log 
cabins and other types of summer homes, 
as well as town residences; information put 
out by the various lumber associations etc. 
not only are of benefit to the customer but 
very often are of great advantage to the 
establishment. Another attractive feature 
that might be arranged is a collection of 
samples of the various native woods, as well 


as some of the interesting foreign woods, 
properly displayed. 

“To keep a yard spick and span requires 
the constant exercise of patience and perse- 
verence on the part of both employer and 
employee. It is very easy to disarrange a 
pile or to break boards, but hard to find 
a place to put them after this has been done. 
The main point in the whole problem is to 
educate everyone in the organization along 
the idea of neatness and order, which re- 
quires time and constant reiteration. There 
is no question but what it is necessary to 
merchandise lumber along modern lines, the 
same as is done with other products. The 
better the display, the more inviting the 
goods are to the prospective customer.” 

The same care and attention to details 
that characterize the office and its surround- 
ings are carried into all the other depart- 
ments. The stock is carefully piled and 
kept in the best of order. Mr. Shull said 
that touching the ends of some of the lum- 
ber pieces with a dab of paint, using a dif- 
ferent color for each length, has been found 
a great help in getting out small orders, 
and also in taking inventory at the end of 
the year. This, he said, is especially true 
with moldings. This plan also enables the 
customer to distinguish one length from an- 
other, if it is desired to permit him to wait 
on himself, which often is necessary during 
the rush season. 

The company has been giving some at- 
tention to the matter of merchandising short- 
length lumber. “This is rather a new ven- 
ture for us,” said Mr. Shull, “but we are 
working along the line of preparing bins or 
shelves to accommodate the various thick- 
nesses and lengths. The more space one 
can devote to this the simpler it is to work 
out a plan for handling the material. We 
find that many householders want to build 
shelves in cellars for storing preserves, and 
another source of demand is from persons 
who want to build book shelves, or put 
shelves in the pantry or storeroom. In such 
cases the lengths run from 3 to 6 feet, and 
the widths from 8 to 12 inches. Short- 


length lumber usually runs better grade, and 
the dealer buys it for a little less money, 
Although it is necessary to get about the 
same price per foot from the customer, jp 
order to cover the additional time required 
in handling, he is better satisfied because 
of the higher quality.” 

Mr. Shull is a believer in the efficacy of 
local newspaper advertising as a means of 





Butt of walnut log makes unique sign 


getting new business. “But,” said he, “we 
are always open to suggestions as to other 
methods. One safe and practical way is 
through the exercise of unvarying courtesy.” 

The company’s unique sign is deserving 
of a paragraph to itself. This sign is part 
of the butt end of a large black walnut tree, 
a native of this vicinity, which is placed 
just outside the office door, with a large, 
low-trimmed shrub forming an_ effective 
background. With sand blast the background 
has been cut away, leaving the company’s 
name standing out in bold relief. The let- 
ters of the sign are covered with silver paint, 
which is renewed from time to time to keep 
it bright-looking and distinct. 


Retailer “Spices” Ads With Humor 


Charles Ulrich, of the Boswell Lumber 
Co., Boswell, Ind., has some original ideas 
about advertising, which he carries into ef- 
fect in his own newspaper publicity. One 
of these “notions” is that most people en- 
joy a little fun, and that advertising that 
is seasoned with humor sometimes may get 
wider reading than 
that which confines 
itself to a dignified 
statement of facts. 
And the results from 
following that prin- 
ciple have proved that 
he is right, for Mr. 








CHARLES ULRICH, 
Boswell, Ind.; 


Who Mixes Humor With 
Advertising 





Ulrich’s ads have be- 
come almost an insti- 
tution throughout his 
community and _ far 
beyond. 

Mr. Ulrich himself 
has a keen sense of 
humor, which is an- 
other way of saying that he is a good judge 
of jokes, and selects for printing in his 
regular space in the local newspaper only 








those that are up to his standard. That 
means that they must be genuinely funny, 
clean and uptodate. Mr. Ulrich seldom 
prints an old joke or story; in fact, peo- 
ple often ask him, where he gets all the 
good new jokes and “wise cracks” that 
he puts into his advertisements. But that 
apparently is one of his trade secrets, as 
when asked that question he simply looks 
wise, says nothing and leaves the inquirer 
to guess whether he “makes them all up” 


or has some _ apparently § inexhaustible 
source of supply. At any rate, he has be- 
come a sort of “headquarters for good 


stories,” so much so that sometimes people 
who are having parties or otherwise enter- 
taining write or phone in for a supply of 
“funny stuff’ with which to regale their 
guests. 


That the people read and are interested 
in the humorous items appearing in his 
advertising space is proved by the fact 
that once or twice when he has discon- 
tinued running this class of material peo- 
ple have stopped him on the street or 
phoned him asking “what is the matter?” 
and wanting the stories and jokes resumed 
“pronto.” 


Mr. Ulrich’s advertisements occupy a 
certain specified space in each issue of the 
paper, so that people become accustomed 
to looking for them there. For some time 
past each advertisement has been headed 
“Trade In Boswell.” Each issue contains 


four or five humorous anecdotes or funny 
cracks, interspersed with which are always 
one or two and sometimes more brief refer- 
ences to items of stock handled by the com- 
pany. Each advertisement is signed “Bos- 
well Lumber Co.,” and the telephone number. 
A few typical examples of the class of hu- 
morous material printed in these advertise- 
ments are printed herewith, these being 
taken at random from a number of the 
advertisements that have appeared quite 
recently: 


Mrs. Jones gave what is called a “White Elephant 
Party,” that is, everybody was to bring something of 
little use, and yet too useful to be thrown away. 

Six women turned up with their husbands. 


“And you tell me several men proposed marriage to 
your” he asked savagely. 

“Yes, several,” the wife replied. 
number.” 

“Well, I only wish you had married the first fool 
who proposed.” 

“T did,” she replied. 


“In fact, quite a 


Father never gets a chance to say very much. That 
is why our language is known as the mother tongue. 


Ruth: “Do you know father has never spoken 4 
hasty word to mother?” 

Tom: ‘How is that?” 

Ruth: “He stutters.”’ 


“I’ve brought back that second-hand car I bought.” 
‘“‘What’s the matter, parson, can’t you run it?” 
“Not and stay in the ministry.” 
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Son: ‘Our garage man has got a better radio set 
than ours, mamma.” 

Mother: ‘“‘What makes you think that, dear?” 

Son: “He said he knew he would get hell when he 
went home tonight.” 


The boat was sinking. The skipper rushed up to 
a crowd of scared passengers. 

“Who among you can pray: 

“I can,” the minister answered. 

“Then pray, minister,” ordered the skipper, “‘and 
the rest of you put on life preservers. We are short 
one preserver.” 


he asked them. 


Women say that the average man is proof enough 
that women can take a joke. 


“Since I bought a car I don’t have to walk to 
the bank and make my deposits.” 

“Ah, you ride there?” 

“No, I don’t have anything to deposit.” 


Mrs. Nagge: “I have about made up my mind, 
Henry, that when I married you I married a fool.”’ 

Mr. Nagge: “That reminds me of a remark you 
made just before we were married. You remember 
you said it would be hard to find two people more 
alike than you and I.” : 

Deacon Miller calls his new car the town clock 
because ali the other cars go by it. 





Little Ada: ‘‘Mother, shall I run out and mail this 
letter?” 

Mother: “‘No, child, certainly not. It’s pouring in 
torrents and not fit to turn a dog out of doors. Let 
your father go.” 


Lady: “You say your mother is ill today?” 

Johnny: “Yessum, sumpthin’ the matter with her 
throat.” 

Lady: “Well, that’s too bad. 
I visited her yesterday.” 

Johnny: “Huh! It’s your fault then. 
always give her a pain in the neck.” 


She was well when 


Ma said you 


The boss instructed us to insure everything on the 
place except the clock. He said the whole darn 
force was watching it. 


Judge: ‘“‘You are charged with 
mother-in-law out of the window.” 

Fred: “I done it without thinking, sir.” 

Judge: “Yes, but don’t you know how dangerous 
it might have been for anyone passing by?” 


throwing your 


ture, and the same management continues in 
control. 

To some degree at least the retail lumber- 
men of the country are responsible for this 
change of name, because of the great demand 
from them for the carpenter aprons made by 
this firm for presentation to their customers, 
especially carpenters and contractors. How- 
ever, carpenter aprons are but one of a num- 
ber of cloth specialties manufactured by the 
Allied Cloth Specialties (Inc.). 


SeSeeeaeeaaaai 


Wood Structures Withstand Storm 


To Fred R. Kent, of E. Kent & Co., Clinton, II1., 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted for pic- 
tures of some of the damage wrought by the 
terrific storm that visited the vicinity of Clin- 
ton on April 19. Despite the terrific force of 








Fred R. Kent standing in front of a large 
slab of redwood, while at his feet is a piece of 
redwood hark 








A Well Planned Publicity Campaign 


Granp Rapips, Micu., May 11.—A novel re- 
tail lumber advertising campaign that has at- 
tracted considerable attention throughout west- 
ern Michigan is now being conducted by the 
Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


The campaign at its launching two months 
ago had three objectives: to spread the gospel 
of better lumber for better homes; to codperate 
with and furnish local support to the country- 
wide advertising of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; and to familiarize the 
public with the facilities of the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Co. 

Half pages in the Sunday Grand Rapids Her- 
ald and space two columns wide by ten inches 
in the Grand Rapids Press, supplemented by 
a series of direct mail pieces, blotters and bill- 
boards, are the mediums used. 


The attention getting feature and continuity 
device of the newspaper advertising consists of 
a series of old houses, distinguished for liter- 
ary, architectural, or historic interest, which 
are run with each advertisement. Each is like- 
wise an example of the enduring quality of 
good lumber. The first was the Howe House, 
Fairfield, Conn., a well-preserved old residence 
dating from Colonial days. Others have been 
Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables,” 
the Fairbanks Mansion, Dedham, Mass.; the 
Cabot-Endicott-Low house in Salem, and 
Windy Hill Manor, Natchez, Miss. A brief 
sketch descriptive of the subject accompanies 
each drawing. 

The body of the advertisement urges the 
use of good lumber for economy, permanence 
and lasting beauty in the home. Proceeding 
on the proven principle that people always are 
interested in maps, particularly those depicting 
familiar places, a map of Grand Rapids on 
which arrows indicate the three supply yards of 
the Grand Rapids Lumber: Co. is a part of 
each advertisement. 


It will be observed that a campaign of this 
nature tends to enlist the attention of students 
of literature, interested in such places as the 
setting of Hawthorne’s famous novel; students 
of architecture, who study buildings of different 
periods; those interested in history, several of 
the houses are associated with the lives of emi- 








The old H. H. Morris home in Clinton, IIll., built in 1880, showing slight 
damage done by storm 


New Name for Apron Maker 


GREENVILLE, Outo, May 9.—Retail lumber- 
men and other users of the popular “Non-Sag” 
carpenter aprons, or other cloth specialties 
made by the Allied Belting Co., of this city, 
will be interested to know that, effective May 
2, the corporate name of that concern has been 
changed to Allied Cloth Specialties (Inc.). 

This change in title has been made to more 
nearly indicate the present character of the 
business. In other words, to quote the com- 
pany’s announcement, “On account of the 
cloth specialties division of our business, a new 
corporate name was selected which would 
more accurately describe the character of the 
Products manufactured.” 

There is no change in the corporate struc- 
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Fifty-year-old grand stand at Fair Grounds, Clinton, Ill., built of cork 


white pine which withstood the storm admirably 


the cyclone, there were some typical examples 
of how old wooden construction withstood its 
effects. One of these is the old H. H. Morris 
home, now owned by Carl Swigart. This house 
was built in 1880. The storm took away the 
upper joists, the plastering and roof, but other- 
wise the building was undamaged. The storm 
blew down a part of the grandstand at the fair 
grounds, which was built fifty years ago of 
white pine lumber. Because of its sturdy wood 
construction, only a small portion of this 
grandstand succumbed to the mighty force of 
the winds. 

Another photograph shows Mr. Kent stand- 
ing in front of a single piece of redwood 
1% x 60 inches, 7 feet long. At his feet is a 
sample of redwood bark. E. Kent & Co. have 
been in the retail lumber business at Clinton 
for 68 years, and they are still going strong. 


nent men, and in fact almost everyone blessed 
with an active, normal, human curiosity. 

In addition, the name of the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Co., linked with “Good Lumber,” is 
placed before the public in an unusual and 
striking manner, the yard locations and phone 
numbers are fixed in mind, and the work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is given substantial local assistance. There is 
also space for definite sales talk on the stand- 
ard building products carried by the company. 

The campaign was designed and is being di- 
rected by the Allen G:; Miller Advertising 
Agency, of Grand Rapids. 

San aeaaeaanaaant 

THERE WERE 1,490 forest fires reported on 
the national forests of Oregon and Washington 
in 1926. Of these 800 were man-caused, and 
690 due to lightning. 
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Texans Are Building Vast Empire in Panhandle 


Fine ‘‘Lumber Stores’’ and Beautifully Designed Residences 
Show That Lumbermen Have Played a Large Part 


Probably in no part of the United States have 
greater advances been made in lumber mer- 
chandising within the last few years than in 
Texas, this improved merchandising being 
largely inspired by and keeping pace with the 
remarkable growth in population and develop- 
ment in every line of commercial and industrial 
endeavor. A veritable empire, Texas has with- 
in its borders practically every kind of soil 
known, and a climate that makes possible the 
successful cultivation of every kind of agri- 
cultural and horticultural product produced 
for market anywhere, to say nothing of the 
untold wealth in oil and minerals that lie be- 
neath the surface. 

Following the annual convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas at Fort Worth 
in April, the managing editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN had an opportunity to traverse 
the entire State, his journey taking him to 
El Paso on the Mexican border; back to Or- 
ange, the extreme eastern limit; with side trips 
that took him into the great throbbing Pan- 
handle section, familiar to students of geog- 
raphy of twenty-five years ago as Llano 
Estacado, or the great staked plains, and into 
the heart of the magnificent longleaf pine pro- 
ducing territory of east Texas. This little 
story, however, is going to be of a busy day 
spent in and about a bustling metropolis that 
has grown up in the center of the Texas Pan- 
handle and whose growth has been materially 
expedited through the efforts of a number of 
progressive lumbermen who are leaders of or 
participants in every movement for civic de- 
velopment in that territory. 


Center of an Agricultural Empire 

\marillo is an attractive city of 40,000 popu- 
lation, whose building permits in 1926 totaled 
$16,400,000, with the probability that 1927 will 
surpass or at least equal this amount. Ama- 
rillo is the center of a veritable agricultural 
empire whose farm and ranch products total 
an annual value of $100,000,000. Even with 
this enormous output, only a small part of 
the great territory is under cultivation and the 
Panhandle has begun the most comprehensive 
agricultural program ever undertaken in the 
Southwest. In this territory, of which Amarillo 
is the trade center, there are produced an- 
nually 30,000,000 bushels of wheat, 35,000.000 
bushels of grain sorghums, 15,000,000 bushels 
of rye, oats and barley, and 250,000 bales of 
cotton. At Amarillo is located a branch dis- 
tributing warehouse of one of the great agri- 
cultural machinery concerns of the country, 
from which point alone in one month has been 
shipped $1,000,000 worth of machinery. In ad- 
dition to this big agricultural development. 
Amarillo continues to be the shipping point 
for a great cattle raising section, although as 
the big ranches gradually are cut up into farms, 
the cattle industry will decrease in importance. 

While Amarillo has been showing a steady 
growth for many years, due to the increasing 
development of agriculture and the splendid 
transportation facilities afforded by three great 
trunk lines which provide seven outlets, its 
most spectacular growth has taken place since 
the discovery of the Panhandle oil fields, of 
which Borger in Hutchinson County is the 
center. Following the discovery of this great 
oil and gas field, there was a tremendous in- 
flux of people into Amarillo, which, though 
situated about sixty miles from the principal 
oil field, is the hub from which all these ac- 
tivities emanate. As a result of this develop- 
ment, there has been tremendous building activ- 
ity, but be it said to the credit of those who 
are responsible, this building activity has not 
been of the mushroom type so common to many 


of the newer cities, but generally is of a solid, 
substantial nature and has followed a_ well 
laid out program of city planning. 


Influence of Lumber Merchant Apparent 


Upon his arrival in Amarillo early in the 
morning, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative was met by J. E. Hill, general man- 
ager of the Panhandle Lumber Co., who prob- 
ably has had as much to do with the upbuilding 
of Amarillo as any other individual citizen. 
The visitor was first given an opportunity to 
see something of Amarillo as a city of homes, 
and as mile after mile was covered in a drive 
over the city, he was impressed with the beauty 
and attractiveness of the homes that had been 
built—not as a rule for rental purposes but to 
accommodate the families of men who are home 
owners and home builders. The influence of 
the modern lumber merchant is apparent on 
every hand in this lovely city, in the variety 
of architecture shown in the homes, from the 
modest cottage of the laborer to the palatial 





J. E. HILL 


Amarillo, Tex. 


U. N. OLVER 

Amarillo, Tex. 

Prominent Lumber Dealers Who Have Had Active 
Part in Upbuilding City and Its Environs 


mansion of the oil magnate, merchant prince 
or financial leader. While there is a great 
variety of architecture, there are few freaks 
or monstrosities. In this respect, Amarillo 
differs materially from some other parts of the 
United States where the building booms have 
been the most pronounced and where the tend- 
ency has been very largely toward freak archi- 
tecture. 

While Amarillo, like practically every other 
rapidly growing city, has more lumber yards 
than are absolutely necessary—there are twenty- 
seven of them here—all apparently are doing a 
fairly satisfactory business and most of them 
are outstanding in buildings, equipment and 
modern merchandising methods. Despite the 
strong competition that necessarily is a part 
of the rapid growth of building in any city, 
there is a splendid spirit of friendship and 
cooperation among most of the dealers at 
Amarillo, brought about largely through a 
local organization of dealers. Through this 
local organization, many problems are success- 
fully handled that would be extremely difficult 
for the individual dealer, and the people benefit 
through higher standards that are set up. Even 
with the help of this local organization and 
the Hoo-Hoo club, some difficulty, of course, 
has been experienced in avoiding some shoddy 
construction, some poor building by unreliable 


contractors, but these have been kept down 
to a minimum and the people have been en- 
couraged to build properly. U. N. Olver, one 
of the leading dealers of Amarillo, at the 
meeting of the Texas association, described this 
situation in a report made there, and in his 
closing remarks sounded the keynote that prob- 
ably explains to a large extent why Amarillo 
stands out as a shining example of good con- 
struction of beautiful homes built of the right 
sort of material. Mr. Olver said, “The lum- 
ber business is a great business and every 
dealer should have pride in it and should 
strive to make every customer a satisfied cus- 
tomer.” 


An Attractive Lumber Plant 


One of the most attractive lumber plants in 
the city is that of the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
which is a pioneer in this section and has 
catered largely to the agricultural trade through 
its line of yards located in a number of the 
Panhandle towns. J. E. Hill, the general man- 
ager, was intended by his parents to be a mis- 
sionary, following in the steps of his father 
who was a missionary. The son has become 
indeed and in truth a home missionary, but his 
work has been along the line of inducing more 
people to become owners of homes and _ thus 
laying the foundations for good, substantial 
citizenship. He got his first training in the 
lumber business in a lumber yard in south- 
eastern Kansas, but his real career as lumber- 
man and proponent of home building and home 
ownership has been here in this great Pan- 
handle section of Texas. 

While, as stated before, the Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co. has catered largely to the agricultural 
trade, it also has been foremost in the business 
of providing homes for the rapidly growing 
city of Amarillo. Nearly three years ago, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told something of the 
activities of this organization and referred at 
that time to its slogan, “Our Aim Is to Im- 
prove the Panhandle.” While the business has 
changed with the rapidly changing conditions 
in that territory, the company still sticks to 
this motto and as an evidence of its desire to 
build up the surrounding community, it  re- 
cently has broadened the scope of its financing 
and now provides for its clientele what it calls 
dairy and poultry loans. These loans are made 
in amounts from $60 to $300 and are provided 
as an encouragement to diversify activities on 
the farm. | Both poultry raising and dairying 
are becoming important activities in the Pan- 
handle, and this company has been quite suc- 
cessful in holding up and increasing its sales 
volume through supplying materials for dairies. 
poultry houses and similar buildings. Pages 
could be written of the modern merchandising 
methods of this outstanding concern, as well as 


of others in Amarillo, but limited space will . 


not permit these details. 


Other Distinctive Amarillo Yards 


In the course of this tour around Amarillo, 
the writer visited a number of the modern 
lumber yards that are dotted here and there 
over the city. U. N. Olver and E. L. Roberts. 
jr.. are the principal owners of Roberts & 
Olver, with John Wiggins, assistant manager. 
Mr. Olver is outstanding in association work 
in the Panhandle and in the State organization. 
Mr. Roberts comes from a lumber family, hav- 
ing secured his early training under his father, 
with whom he was associated in business in 
Chicago. A notable feature at the Roberts 


& Olver yard is the end piling of lumber, a 
practice that is just beginning to come into 
use in Texas territory. 

At the yard of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of which Mr. Hutton is division manager and 
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and L. T. Sanders, manager, a feature of 
notable interest was a display of lawn swings, 
garden seats and other outdoor furniture. Al- 
though this display had been on view only a 
few days, already a number of sales had been 
made either of the completed articles or ma- 
terial from which to build them. Other yards 
at which brief visits were made included John 
Maynard Lumber Co., J. C. Wooldridge Lum- 
her Co., E. S. Burgess, Galbraith-Foxworth 
Lumber Co., Coe-Parks Lumber Co., Brazelton 
Lumber Co., Pickering Lumber Co., Star Lum- 
ber Co., and the Panhandle Sash & Door Co., 
of which W. L. Blake is manager. Only lack 
of time prevented visits to other interesting 
and attractive lumber yards. 

No mention of Amarillo as a lumber center 
would be complete without the name of Gaines 
Whitsett, a commission lumberman who prob- 
ably has as many friends and acquaintances in 
the lumber trade as any man in the Southwest. 
Mr. Whitsett is active in Hoo-Hoo work and 
is held in high esteem by all of the retail 
lumber dealers. 

An important factor in the development of 
Amarillo is the Board of City Development, 
of which J. Z. George is manager. Unlike 
most of the associations of commerce and simi- 
lar organizations that are maintained through 
individual memberships, the Board of City De- 
velopment of Amarillo is maintained by the 
people, the budget for its support being in- 
cluded in the tax levy. 


A Visit to the Oil Fields 


The development of the great Panhandle oil 
field, the marvelous growth of the oil field 
city of Borger and the recent notoriety attained 
by that city through its policing having been 
taken over by the famous Texas rangers hav- 
ing attracted nationwide attention, it was nat- 
ural that the visitor would jump at the oppor- 
tunity offered through an invitation to visit 
that section. So, after a delightful lunch at 
the beautiful Hotel Amarillo, a start was made 
for the oil field sixty miles away. J. L. North, 
division manager of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
to whom practically every family in this great 
territory is known and who is familiar with 
the location and ownership of the majority of 
the wells in this field, piloted the party, com- 
prising in addition to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative, J. E. Hill and R. D. Wake- 
field, the latter credit manager for the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. This great oil field, which 
is one of the recent world wonders, covers a 
territory 30 miles wide and 120 miles long, 
and while just at this time because of the low 
price of crude oil very little new development 
is in progress, it is certain that it will continue 
to produce for years to come. 


By the way, a stery is told of a lumberman 
of Amarillo who was asked the reason for the 
decreased activity in the Panhandle oil field. 
His reply was, “Oil is selling for 95 cents a 
barrel and water in the oil field is quoted at 
$1 a barrel.” This has been pretty close to 
the truth, but an excellent water supply has 
been developed and a giant project is being 
completed that will furnish ample water for 
all operations in that section. When the first 
lot sale was held in March, 1926, Borger had 
a population of less than a score of people; 
now it has 15,000 people, there are more than 
a hundred brick business blocks, hundreds of 
residences, six school buildings, churches, hos- 
Pitals, a strong national bank, a daily news- 
paper, electric lights, telephone system, city 
water, two ice plants, fifteen hotels, seventeen 
lumber yards, and a number of other indus- 
tries. With this remarkable growth almost 
Overnight, it was natural that in this oil field 
town should be enacted many of the lawless 
scenes of the pioneer days in the cattle coun- 
try, and it became necessary for the governor 
to take over administration of police affairs 
through the Texas rangers, and as a result of 
their activities approximately a thousand peo- 
ple have been deported or ordered away whose 
Presence was not conducive to good govern- 
ment or obedience to law. 


Seventeen Lumber Yards in City 


The rapid building up of this oil city nat- 
urally attracted a number of lumber yards, 
and as above stated, seventeen are now lo- 
cated in that city. When the development 
first began, there were no railroad connections, 
and lumber and other building material had 
to be brought in by trucks, mostly from Pan- 
handle, a town 35 miles away. The Panhandle 
Lumber Co. was one of the first to open a 
yard at this town, having previously handled 
a tremendous amount of business from “its 
Panhandle yard. Some of the yards in Borger 
are substantially built and have about them 
a pleasing air of permanency. Others are 
typical oil field lumber yards, some of which 
no doubt will not survive after the first fever- 
ish activity has ended. While Borger is the 
center of the Hutchinson County field, other 
oil field towns are Isom, Whittenberg, Dixon 
Creek and Phillips. 

Back over the 60 miles of road dotted with 
occasional prosperous looking farms, which, 
after all, are the real backbone of this great 
Panhandle section, a brief visit at the office 
of the Amarillo News & Globe, a publication 
that is doing its full share in the upbuilding 
of this delightful community, and the all too 
short Panhandle visit came to an end. 


Impressions of the Visit 

Some of the outstanding impressions that 
remain after this hurried visit are these: 

The attractive and varied type of architecture 
seen in the beautiful homes that have been 
built in Amarillo, most of them being of wood 
construction, which lends itself so readily to 
attractive design. 

The clean, attractive, well kept appearance 
of the lumber yards, or, as they prefer to call 
them in Texas, the lumber stores, where, in 
addition to a complete stock of lumber and 
building materials, almost in every case are 
carried stocks of paints, builders’ hardware, 
wallpaper—in fact, everything that goes into 
the building of a modern home. 

The almost complete absence of teams in the 
lumber yards, practically all transportation be- 
ing by motor truck. 

The splendid spirit of fellowship and codp- 
eration apparent in the dealings of the lumber 
merchants and their contacts with one another. 

The predominance in practically all of the 
lumber yards of West Coast woods, which 
have come into this territory in great quan- 
tities. 

_The outlook for continued growth by this 
city of the plains, which already has been 
nothing less than marvelous. 

The opportunities offered in this Panhandle 
section of Texas for the development of 
farming, dairying and poultry raising and the 
consequent assurance of permanent prosperity 


without dependence upon the vagaries of an 
oil field. 


Another Big Building Month 


April was another big month in volume of 
building and engineering contracts, according 
to F. W. Dodge Corporation. The contract 
total for the 37 States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains (including about 91 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total building volume) was $604,390,700. 
This was only 3 percent under the record vol- 
ume of the preceding month and was 6 percent 
over April, 1926. 

Last month’s record brought the total of new 
construction started since the first of the year 
up to $2,003,166,800, which is only 1%4 percent 
behind the corresponding period of 1926, and 
is 19 per cent ahead of the first four months 
of 1925. 

Last month’s record included the following 
important items: $267,416,900, or 44 percent of 
all construction, for residential buildings; $116,- 
264,400, or 19 percent for public works and 
utilities; $80,753,600, or 13 percent, for com- 
mercial buildings; $44,601,900, or 7 per cent, 
for industrial buildings; and $35,678,100, or 6 
percent, for educational buildings. 

Contemplated new construction reported for 
the 37 States during April amounted to $863.- 


990,200, this being 28 percent less than the 
amount reported in March and 5 per cent less 
than the amount reported in April of last year. 





To Develop West Coast Dosinee 


New York, May 11.—The firm of Lawton 
& Everett, recently organized to deal in Pacific 
coast lumber, has just been merged with the 
J. C. Turner Lumber Co., which plans greatly 
to expand its activities in West Coast lumber. 
The Turner company brought a load of fir 
from the Pacific coast in 1905 and thus became 
a pioneer in the West Coast field. The first 
cargo was distributed successfully through the 
firm’s yard at Irvington-on-Hudson. Of late 
years, however, the Turner company has not 
specialized in Pacific coast products, but has 
confined its activities mostly to the cypress 
field. The company will continue to deal ex- 
tensively in cypress and at the same time will 
develop its West Coast business. W. C. Law- 
ton and R. B. Everett, principals in Lawton & 
Everett, both are experienced in the handling 
of fir and hemlock. 





Southern Pine Salesmen Meet 


BurFraLo, N. Y., May 10.— The meeting of 
southern pine salesmen scheduled for Buffalo 
under the auspices of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, with J. F. Carter, field representative, 
leading the discussion, was held today at the 
Statler Hotel. There were sixteen representa- 
tive salesmen of southern pine present. 

Deviating from the previous program of dis- 
cussing but one item of southern pine, Mr. 
Carter threw down the bars and permitted the 
discussion to take whatever direction it might. 
The result was an enthusiastic discussion 
through the question-and-answer method, in 
which it developed that Buffalo and the terri- 
tory it serves is a very strong southern pine 
market, and the salesmen were in hearty ac- 
cord with the movement of the Southern Pine 
Association to establish a direct line of con- 
tact with the salesmen handling the product of 
the subscriber mills. 

So much were they in accord with the present 
activity of the association that they asked for 
another meeting at an early date, a committee 
of three Buffalo salesmen being appointed to 
handle the details. In addition, Mr. Carter 
was asked to present to the Southern Pine As- 
sociation their request that an inspector be 
placed in Buffalo to take care of this territory, 
as a matter of reducing expense on inspection, 
and for quicker service. 

After the meeting, Mr. Carter stated that the 
information he had gathered at first hand was 
of great value to the association, and he ex- 
pressed the belief that this closer contact with 
those who sell southern pine in this territory 
will bring about better marketing conditions 
because of the assistance which the association 


‘will be given in spreading its educational prop- 


aganda. 

Those who attended the meeting are: L. N. 
Whissel, L. D. Todd, A. W. Brick, W. F. 
Laumer, Mercer J. James, O. S. Laycock, 
George A. Schramm, C. R. Kelleran, D. J. 
Macdonald, F. F. Sullivan, C. W. Bodge, R. E. 
Fairchild, F. Chase Taylor, Henry A. George; 
P. I. Landis, W. A. Hukill, and J. F. Carter. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


May 7: 
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SMOKERS were responsible for thirty-five per- 
cent of all the man-caused forest fires on the 
national forests of Oregon and Washington in 
1926. They caused 231 forest fires out of a 
man-caused total! of 800. 
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Keeping Planing Mills Profitably Employed 
Fluctuation in Demand Presents Problem—Can’t Compete With 
Stock Mills—Stock Items Used as Fill-ins 


It is the common belief that many of the 
thousands of small planing mills operating 
on special millwork throughout the country 
return unsatisfactory profits to their owners. 
Ordinarily, it would be expected under such 
circumstances that these millwork plants would 
be abandoned and other ways would be found 
to obtain the material commonly turned out 
by them. However, the local planing mill ap- 
pears to be a necessity, and notwithstanding 
the fact that their millwork plants do not give 
them directly a margin of profit commensurate 
with the investment in plant, equipment and 
labor, the average operator does not yet see 
a way of supplying the special work needed in 
construction without manufacturing it in his 
own plant. It is readily admitted, of course, 
that the large, independent millwork manufac- 
turing plants producing stock material on a 
large scale can supply this to the small local 
millwork concerns at a much lower price than 
the local operator can produce it. 

Recognizing the fact that operators of these 
smaller planing mills and wood-working plants 
throughout the country are confronted with 
problems that are common to all, it was thought 
that an exchange of experiences and views 
among them might point the way to a more 
satisfactory operation and perhaps to better 
profits. Accordingly, the American LuM- 
BERMAN asked a considerable number of the 
representative concerns of the country whether 
they had difficulty in keeping their factory 
forces and equipment profitably employed 
throughout the year on special work, whether 
they found profit in filling in jobs, such as 
stock work or specialties and what if any 
special line they had found profit in manufac- 
turing and selling to the building trade or to 
the public generally. The large number and 
the completeness of the responses received in- 
dicate the interest and importance of the sub- 
ject. 

Local Mill Not a Stock Producer 

Perhaps there is no better way to introduce 
this discussion than by giving substantially in 
full the opinion of an Indiana operator as to 
the real position and function of the local 
planing mill: 

We have always had a feeling that a planing mill 
as a short order operation justified its existence, or 
it would not have persisted through the years. There 
is a place, and a very big place too, for quantity 
production in the building material field, the same 
as anywhere else; but that place isn’t at every cross- 
road where there is a planing mill. In a true eco- 
nomic sense, a planing mill is an extravagant pro- 
ducer, but the demand for short order production is 
there nevertheless, and our observation is that it will 
increase rather than decrease on the present trend. 
If we are right, keep your mill from being as extrava- 
gant as possible, and exert your energies to getting 
orders. Let the production man worry with pro- 
duction problems. 

While the major problem of the smaller 
millwork companies is to keep the cost of 
operation low enough, another problem hardly 
second to price is that of keeping the plant 
busy. This phase of the subject is well stated 
by a New York concern as follows: 

We find it very difficult to keep our woodworking 
plant busy during the winter. Sometimes we run 
stock material, but we do not like to do this as we 
can buy it cheaper than we can make it. Often we 
run on short time, cutting our time from 25 to 50 
percent, according to conditions. Other times we 
have allowed part of our men to work the first half 
of the week, and the other part the alternate half. 
We are continually looking for fill-in jobs, but have 
not been successful in finding anything. Of course, 
these conditions apply only to the winter months, as 
we have no trouble in keeping busy during the 
summer months. 

A large concern in Colorado writes as fol- 
lows : 

The entire production of our mill is special mill- 
work. We do not manufacture any stock items. 
Over 94 percent of all of our work is in connection 


Many operators of local millworking 
plants complain that the profits realized 
are inadequate. They have found no 
way of making the profits of operation 
permanently satisfactory, nor have they 
found any other means of performing 
the functions of the local mill, which 
they therefore deem a necessity. In the 
accompanying article representative op- 
erators state their major problems and 
roughly define the local mill’s functions. 
In a later article they will tell of efforts 
to fill in with the manufacture of spe- 
cialties—Epitor. 








with building construction, and less than 6 percent 
is special woodwork for industrial purposes. 

While the general practice of these local 
millwork concerns appears to be to manufac- 
ture special work almost exclusively, there is 
here and there one that turns out standard 
stock work in dull times, or at least manufac- 
tures special work that is in local demand. A 
Pennsylvania concern, discussing this phase of 
its operations, says: 

As far as stock millwork is concerned for our re- 
tail trade in this community, we have always manu- 
factured all of our stock millwork until two years 
ago when bitter competition from the stock mills in 
the middle West and in the South forced us to buy 
this material. This always filled in a considerable 
part of our dull period, and as yet we are not sure 
just what effect it is going to have on our plant. 
We are not 100 percent bought stock millwork and 
really believe that we shall not be forced to buy all 
this material from the outside. 

An Ohio concern states that it has never 
been its intention to develop its factory work 
to a very large extent. In fact the policy is 
to emphasize its merchandising function, aim- 
ing to buy all of the stock material practicable 
from the big mills turning this out on a large 
scale. This is the policy also of a large Wis- 
consin concern, which states that while it 
operates a small plant making special window 
frames, screens and millwork, it buys as much 
stock material as it can, believing that it can 
buy it cheaper than it can make it. This con- 
cern says further that in 1920 and 1921 it 
planned to expand its woodworking depart- 
ment, but with the change of conditions at that 
time it felt that it was better off in keeping 
on in a small way. This operator has been 
able, it states, to make connection with four 
specialized factories to get out even a large 
part of its special sash and doors. Its aim 
has been to keep a large force steadily em- 
ployed all the year round, and believes that 
unless conditions change materially it is better 
off than confining its operations to special work. 


Works on Stock in Dull Times 


Admitting that its problem is similar to 
that of most other concerns with respect to 
keeping its forces busv during the slack pe- 
riod of the year, 2 New York company states 
that as a usual thing ‘¢ has enough business 
with the regular run of jobs to keep the entire 
force busy. However, it does try to work in 
stock material during the dull period. Never- 
theless, it realizes that it’ costs more to run 
stock through the factory than it would to buy 
from the West, the only gain in making the 
stock in its own factory being that it keeps 
the organization together and creates a better 
feeling among its employees than would exist 
if it was obliged to shut down. 

Maintaining Mill Force Is a Problem 

The complexity of the problem of maintain- 
ing an efficient factory force and at the same 


time producing an output than can be sold in 
competition with other concerns is well exem- 


plified in the reply of another New Yorker, 
This concern states that at various times it 
does run short of work in the regular line and 
finds it necessary to use one of two expedients, 
Either it must lay off the men or take on fill- 
in jobs. It has tried both remedies at various 
times. If the factory is closed down or the 
men laid off it often happens that when the 
men are needed again they have taken posi- 
tions elsewhere and are not free to come back. 
In such a case it is a difficult matter to re- 
place these men with capable skilled work- 
men, and training new men involves consider- 
able expenditure. When it becomes necessary 
to fill in with odd work so as to operate con- 
tinuously, this concern states, it puts the entire 
force on a still hunt for this odd work at 
“practically cost prices.” This is the preferred 
alternative when general business is slack. 

A midwest concern says that it has consider- 
able trouble, in fact has to run at a loss, dur- 
ing the fore part of each year, on account of 
not having sufficient work to keep the factory 
going at capacity. This concern states that it 
operates on odd work only, does not try to 
manufacture stock articles, as it realizes that 
it can not make stock doors and stock win- 
dows as cheaply as it can buy them from large 
manufacturers who make a specialty of this 
class of work and who are situated more ad- 
vantageously as to labor cost, points of dis- 
tribution, more favorable freight rates ete. 
than it is. 


Offered Prize for Solution of Problem 


The magnitude of this problem of keeping 
the forces intact and the mill in operation is 
comprehensively stated by a middle western 
millwork concern as follows: 

It was with a great deal of interest that we read 
your letter wherein you asked for information regard- 
ing filling in jobs for our factory during the off sea- 
son in the building line. This has been one of our 
greatest problems. One of our greatest ambitions has 
been to sell enough material the last seven months of 
the year at a profit large enough to take care of the 
loss we are forced to take the first five months of the 
year. If. we balance at the end of the year we think 
we have had a pretty good time of it. 

This question has become. of such vital importance 
that we offered a prize a few years ago to the person 
who could suggest something for us to manufacture 
during the five off months from which we could break 
even; by this we mean taking care of our regular 
running expenses and all office overhead. So far this 
prize has not been awarded. We have received a 
number of suggestions, all the way from spools to 
hog houses, but none so far that we thought would 
turn the trick. 

Our plant usually runs full force up to Christmas 
time. From then on until April and sometimes May 
we run with a very short crew and short hours. We 
usually run our factory just long enough during the 
week to take care of the orders received. This might 
run all the way from one to five days. 

We are very sorry indeed to be unable to offer any 
suggestions, inasmuch as we are in the same boat 
ourselves. Should you find any filling in jobs, re 
gardless of whether they are profitable or just a break 
even proposition, we surely will receive them with 
open arms. 


An Ohio operator, like many others, adopts 
every practicable expedient to avoid laying 
off men or shortening work hours. In fact 
nearly every millwork concern that has _re- 
plied to this questionnaire has expressed a 
reluctance to destroy its organization, risk 
losing some of its skilled men and otherwise 
reduce its efficiency by limiting its output dur- 
ing slack times. This concern says that it 
endeavors to keep its factory going on the 
regular run of jobs as they come in, and 
does very little stock work, for it has found 
that it is impossible at present to do any stock 
millwork and compete with the prices that 
are made by plants or factories that special- 
ize in these lines. 

A Michigan company says that for several 
years it has been able to operate its m! 
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steadily with the exception of the winter 
months during which shorter days are run 
and a close down of two or three weeks is 
made for inventory. This concern makes an 
observation that suggests the exercise of care 
in considering the manufacture of specialties, 
that is, of articles for sale to the public gen- 


erally, and not falling strictly within the or- 
dinary run of millwork. It has noticed that 
many mills who try to operate to full capacity, 
and that during the slack months fill in with 
specialties sooner or later suffer financial re- 
verses. This writer states that he does not at- 
tempt to explain this, though he intimates that 


these concerns get too enthusiastic in trying 
to get out a volume of specialties and do not 
know exactly enough the cost of manufacture. 
In a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
other phases of the problem of keeping the 
millwork plants profitably employed will be 
discussed. 





Axron, Onto, May 
9—The Bessler Disap- 
pearing Stairway Co., 
of this city, announced 








F. E. BESSLER 
Akron, Ohio; 
Pres. and General Mgr. 








that on May 1, the 
New York City offices 
of the company, formerly located at 220 East 
4ist Street, moved into larger quarters at 71-73 
Murray Street. In this new office of the com- 
pany has been installed for the benefit of the 
customers of the company in the locality who 
desire to inspect it, one of the disappearing 
stairways made by the company. 

The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, at which the company had a _ very 
unique and pleasing display of its products, 
was the means, it has been announced, of in- 
troducing the disappearing stairway manu- 
factured by the company into a number of 
foreign countries. The company is now rep- 
resented in England, Ireland, France, Belgium 
and Holland to which countries shipments of 
stairways have been made. The larger quar- 
ters for the New York office is one step in 
the plans of the company to expand its facili- 
ties to take care of the increasing business. 

The company is greatly pleased with the re- 
sults in the way of increased business that 
has accrued as a result of the publicity and 
advertising work done at the Sesqui-Centennial. 
Although the expense necessary to arrange the 
display and maintain a personnel at the ex- 
position was large, it is felt that this money 
was well invested and that it will return a 
high rate of interest for many years to come. 
The International Jury of Awards of the 
exposition has awarded to the Bessler Dis- 
appearing Stairway Co. a gold medal for the 
ingenuity, economy and attractiveness of the 
display. A reproduction of the face and re- 
verse of this medal is shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. 

The display of the company, for which the 
medal was awarded, was in the opinion of 





Medal awarded to the Bessler Disappearing 

Stairway Co., Akron, Ohio, for the ingenuity, 

attractiveness and economy of its display at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


many who saw it, one of the most interest- 
ing, novel, colorful and unique in the Palace 
of Liberal Arts. The display was maintained 
until Dec. 2 and was in direct charge of F. E. 
Bessler, president and general manager of the 
company. When it had been decided that the 


Disappearing Stairway Company Expands 


Larger Quarters Necded to Handle Increasing Business; 


Foreign Demand for Product Growing 


company would exhibit at the exposition, Mr. 
Bessler determined that in arranging the de- 
tails of the display he would break away from 
the old style, commonplace stall or booth and 
install the products with a background that 
in itself would attract attention. Starting with 
this idea the attractive arrangement shown in 
one of the accompanying illustrations was 
finally worked out. 

The structure to house the main attraction 








The booth of the Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. at 


of the display, a disappearing stairway, was 
built in the form of a Turkish mosque, with 


an arrangement of the first floor best adapted © 


to serve the purpose of displaying the stair- 
way. The color scheme was also carefully 
worked out so that the completed structure 
was particularly pleasing to the eye. Further 
to attract the crowds and entertain them, eight 
attractive young ladies, including Miss Akron, 
the winner of a beauty contest in the Ohio 
city for which she was named, were engaged 
to be on duty at the booth. At stated intervals 
through the day the young ladies, all of which 
were particularly talented, played musical in- 
struments, sang and danced. 

At intervals, also, the interested spectators 
who crowded up to view the exhibit were 
addressed by Mr. Bessler. At these times the 
construction and operation of the stairway were 





explained, as were its convenience and the sav- 
ing in time and money to be made through 
its use. It was also convincingly explained 
that the disappearing stairway affords the most 
practical and convenient way of reaching a 
second story without the sacrifice of space on 
the floor below. He also pointed out that 
the Bessler is a ventilator and that no door 
or transom can take its place, a fact demon- 
strated by letting the panel part way down 
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the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


from the ceiling. The visitors were also told 
of the ease with which the stairway can be 
installed, as “The only tool required is a screw 
driver.” 

New literature recently issued by the com- 
pany carries complete descriptions of the vari- 
ous models of disappearing stairways manu- 
factured by the company and other informa- 
tion for the home owner interested in making 
his attic easy of access. During the fifteen 
years the company has been manufacturing 
its disappearing stairway gradual improvements 
have been made in the product until at the 
present time the device is well nigh perfect 
in its mechanical simplicity and the ease with 
which it can be operated. A new model is 
constructed entirely of pressed steel and has 
been designed to be installed in fireproof build- 
ings. 
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Many Old Homes Remodeled 


Modernizing of Out of Date Residences Proceeds 
A pace in Northern Illinois Cities 


Dixon, Itt., May 9.—One of the oldest and 
at the same time most uptodate and progressive 
cities of Illinois—this town of something over 
10,000 population possesses features of interest 
sufficient to engage the attention of the casual 
tourist or of the serious-minded visitor bent 
on studying the industrial, agricultural or scenic 
attractions of the city and surrounding terri- 
tory. Beautifully situated on the. Rock River, 
and surrounded by seemingly endless stretches 
of some of the finest agricultural land in the 
State, the lover of nature and of nature’s boun- 
ties finds here a veritable feast for the eyes. 

The town, too, is rich in historical lore, par- 
ticularly that which clusters around the name 
of Abraham Lincoln. It was here that the tall, 
lanky young railsplitter took command of his 
company of volunteers in the Blackhawk War, 
in 1832. Just now arrangements are being made 
to mark the spot with a huge boulder, bearing 
an appropriate bronze tablet. The townsmen, 
too, take pride in pointing out to the visitor 
the old Nachusa Tavern, which was the stop- 
ping place of Lincoln on his campaign trips 





to numerous cities and towns in northern IIli- 
nois, and a steam electric generating plant un- 
der the same management; as well as a large 
milk condensing plant, and numerous other im- 
portant enterprises. 

The special errand, however, that brought 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative to 
Dixon for a crowded day of inspection and in- 
quiry was to view some of the interesting ex- 
amples of remodeling of old houses that is 
now in progress here, and to study the causes 
that have led up to the large amount of work 
of this character being done not only in Dixon 
but in DeKalb, Rochelle and other cities in this 
part of the State. In the city of Dixon alone 
there have been seventy-six old houses remod- 
eled within the last year. The local lumber- 
men say that the furnishing of material for 
these jobs has been a very important part of 
their trade, H. W. Hams, manager of the Wil- 
bur Lumber Co., expressing the opinion—as 
an off-hand estimate—that remodeling work ac- 
counted for nearly fifty per cent of his sales 
during the last year or so. D. Schuler, manager 
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This modern looking Dutch Colonial home at 
Dixon, Ill., is the result of remodeling an old 
plain weather-boarded house 


jected have been planned to be carried out at 
a reasonable cost. Two front rooms, which 
were formerly connected by sliding doors, have 
been broken into one fine large living room, 
the two parts being connected by a spacious 
plastered arch opening. The old awkward stair- 
way, with its absurdly narrow treads and ex- 
cessively high risers, has been changed into a 
stairway which not only forms an attractive 
feature of the entrance hall, but is easy to 
ascend and descend. The kitchen has been en- 
larged, in part by an extension built on at the 














These photographs show a 23-year-old house, owned by Mrs. Florence White, Dixon, Ill., now being remodeled. 











Left—The house at begin- 


ning of the work, the front porch having just been removed. Right—Showing present status of exterior, with new porch, new roof and kitchen 


preceding his election to the presidency. The 
room and bed in which he slept are kept intact. 
The hotel is still in active operation, and a 
popular stopping place for the traveling public. 

Industrially, also, much could be said about 
Dixon, for here are situated one of the largest 
and most modern hydro-electric power generat- 
ing stations in the country, supplying current 








This attractive modern home at Dixon, IIl., was 
remodeled out of an old barn 





extension built om rear 


of the Home Lumber & Coal Co., thought the 
proportion not so large, but said that remodel- 
ing and repair work has been and continues to 
be a very important factor with him. 


Of special interest is a remodeling project 
now under way on a 23-year-old house owned 
by Mrs. Florence White, sponsored by the 
Household Magazine, as a demonstration prop- 
osition to show what can be done to thoroughly 
modernize an old home on a conservative and 
practical basis; in other words, at a cost that 
will justify itself in the economic sense. There- 
fore there is no attempt being made, in this 
project, to effect striking exterior changes, but 
on the other hand, under the direction of K. 
J. T. Ekblaw, architectural editor and adviser 
in home building of the above publication, a 
carefully planned scheme of interior improve- 
ment is being carried out, with the idea of mak- 
ing the house just as livable, comfortable, con- 
venient and attractive inside as though it had 
been built new from the ground up. That, at 
least, is the ideal sought, and it is being car- 
ried out just as closely as is possible without 
completely tearing out and rebuilding the inte- 
rior. As stated, the economic element is being 
kept constantly in mind, and the changes pro- 


back, replacing a small rear porch that was 
on the original structure. Minor changes have 
been made throughout the house wherever op- 
portunity for improvement was seen. All rooms 
have been thoroughly wired, with numerous 
outlets for connecting of electrical appliances; 
new plumbing and bathroom fixtures installed, 
and the house will be thoroughly repaired and 
renovated inside and out, including painting. 
On the exterior, the old short and narrow front 
porch has been removed, and replaced by the 
spacious porch shown in one of the accom- 
panying pictures. This, with the kitchen exten- 
sion, and re-covering the roof with green 
stained cedar shingles, completes the exterior 
changes. 

Mrs. White’s original intention was to re- 
model this house for renting, but she has be- 
come so interested in, and pleased with, the 
remodeling plans that she has determined to 
occupy the house herself, although owning sev- 
eral other houses in Dixon. 

In this work of remodeling Mr. Ekblaw and 
his associates on the Household Magazine have 
had the generous and interested cooperation 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which through 
its local dealer, the Home Lumber Co., supplied 
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the flooring and other lumber; the Curtis Com- 

anies, and others. Through the codperation 
of the local branch of the Wilbur Lumber Co., 
a number of other manufacturers of building 
materials and specialties handled by them alsc 
have suppied materials for the work. 

In the immediate vicinity of this house are 
a number of other interesting examples of re- 
modeling, some of which are shown by the 
photographs accompanying this article. Among 
these will be noted a very attractive wood and 
stucco house of modern design, which it is hard 
to believe was recently remodeled to its present 
form from an old barn, yet such is the case. 

A little further up the street is a. very at- 
tractive little Dutch colonial house, with sun 
parlor and large porch, the roof and upper ex- 
terior walls being covered with red cedar shin- 
gles, which before remodeling was simply an 
old plain weatherboarded house, with little of 
distinctiveness or beauty about it. Now it is 
one of the prettiest and most uptodate looking 
houses on the street. A photograph of this 
house appears on preceding page. 

Speaking of the economic aspects of remodel- 
ing, a house at DeKalb, illustrated in one of the 
accompanying photographs, presents a case in 
point. Before remodeling, this was simply a 
big rambling house, for which it was hard to 
find a tenant at $30 a month. It was recently 
remodeled into a two-apartment house, as 
shown in the picture, and now rents readily at 
$45 an apartment, or a total of $90 a month. 














This two-apartment building at DeKalb, IIl., 

was remodeled from a big, plain one-family 

house, increasing the rental return from $30 
to $90 a month 


is exactly what is being done on a large scale 
here and at many other points. 


The remodeling, renovating, and beautifying 
program of course reaches into many fields 
other than lumber, as all lines of business hav- 
ing anything to do with the construction, equip- 
ment or furnishing of the modern home benefit 
from this remodeling program. For that reason 
the paint, hardware, plumbing, heating mate- 
rial, furniture and other interests are vitally 


determining whether or not lumber is of American 
standard thickness and width, but that it is feasible 
through further study in conjunction with the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the industry to arrive at a 
specification that will define the term commercially dry 
for the different uses and species of wood in terms of 
moisture content at which the American standard 
lumber sizes apply and which will be acceptable to 
all branches of the industry and susceptible of prac- 
tical and simple application. The subcommittee rec- 
ommends, therefore, that no change be made in the 
American Lumber Standards in this respect until such 
further study is completed and further report made. 

2. In considering the question of the classification 
or definition of seasoning terms, three broad classes 
of lumber should be recognized: (1) Select lumber; 
(2) Common lumber; (3) Factory and shop lumber. 

3. Any recommendations on the question of defini- 
tions of seasoning terms for (1) Select lumber, (2) 
Common lumber, and (3) Factory and shop lumber 
should be delayed pending completion of the investi- 
gations by the Forest Products Laboratory conducted 
in coéperation with the industry. 

In making these recommendations it is the sense 
of your committee that at such a time as all data are 
available it will be possible to establish practical 
standards of moisture contents, with the necessary 
tolerances, to fit conditions of practical mill operations 
for each of the several classes of lumber at which 
they shall be measured for thicknesses and widths 
provided in the American Lumber Standards 

When the Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
approves of this plan, the subcommittee further rec- 
ommends that the Central Committee request all or- 
ganized associations in the lumber industry to furnish, 
for the use of the subcommittee, all technical data 
and results of practical experience in their possession 
































These two residences, just completed, show types of new homes being built in Dixon, IIl., and illustrate the attractive effect obtained by using 
shingles as covering for exterior walls 


More than that, instead of having to hunt for 
a tenant, eight families sought to rent the 
apartments before they were completed. 


But the impression must not be given that 
the only construction work going on in Dixon is 
the remodeling of old houses. There are a 
number of very attractive brand-new places re- 
cently completed, both in town and outside the 
city limits. Two of these new houses are illus- 
trated on this page, showing that the new resi- 
dences being built are such as to maintain the 
reputation which Dixon enjoys as a city of at- 
tractive homes. 

It is not necessary to seek far for the reason 
for the large amount of remodeling being done 
in the cities of Illinois that have been men- 
tioned, which are only typical of what is being 
done, or might well be done, in thousands of 
other small cities and towns throughout the 
country. Many of the houses in these cities 
have reached the stage where, though not really 
obsolete, they no longer adequately meet the 
standards and the social standing of the own- 
ers or occupants. Many of these old houses 
lack the comforts and conveniences provided by 
modern architecture and home planning. Stur- 
dily built, of good sound wood construction, 
and well capable of giving another quarter or 
half century of service, the obvious answer is to 
thoroughly modernize and repair them, and this 


interested, and to an increasing degree are 
lending their support to encouraging the ex- 
changing of “old homes for new” through the 
remodeling process. 





Reports on Shipping Weights 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 9.—The subcom- 
mittee on shipping weights and moisture con- 
tent of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards has submitted a progress report fol- 
lowing its first meeting held at the Forest Prod- 


ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., April 25 and 


26. This subcommittee was charged with the 
duty of making a scientific study of the ship- 
ping weights submitted by regional associations 
of manufacturers for the purpose of compli- 


ance with section 33 of American Lumber Stand- 
ards and continuing the investigation of prac- 


ticable methods of improving the seasoning and 
uniformity of dryness of lumber when deliv- 
ered to lumber consumers. In this report, this 
conunittee says: 

1. Data submitted by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory confirmed the practical experience of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee that in commercial operation 
there is a wide variation in weights in the same spe- 
cies of lumber of the same moisture content and we 
are therefore led to the conclusion that the comple- 
tion of the stipulations in Section 33 of the American 
Lumber Standards is far from a practical means of 


bearing on these questions, and the consensus of 
their membership in regard thereto. 

With this information and that furnished by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, the subcommittee plans, 
in the event of such approval, to proceed through 
frequent conferences during the next year to arrive 
at and make to the Central Committee definite rec- 
ommendations on this question. 

After seeing the demonstration of several forms 
of practical apparatus now being developed by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, the committee is con- 
vinced that the determination of moisture content 
at the retail yard and in the hands of the consumer 
as well as at the mill can be quickly, simply, and 
cheaply made. 


Will Reforest Cut-Over Lands 


RHINELANDER, Wis., May 10.—A plan which 
calls for the reforestation of from 40 to 60 
acres of cutover land in Forest County each 
year is to be put under way by the Connor 
Lumber Co., of Laona, Wis. The land will 
be. that wleich is unsuitable for agriculture. 
Several thousand pine, spruce, and basswood 
trees from the State preserve near Trout lake 
will be planted this month, west of Laona. 
Portable fire pumps will be used to protect the 
trees from fire. The Connor company is one 
of the first lumber concerns in Wisconsin actu- 
ally to undertake the work of reforesting its 
cutover lands. 
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“Fireproof Wood” for 


Interior Construction 


Within comparatively recent years the eom- 
plexion of the building industry in the Uni- 
ted States has undergone a rather distinct 
change, especially in urban districts, and a 
marked increase in the substitution of other 
materials for wood has been in evidence. A 
recent estimate states that the amount of 
steel, brick, conerete and other substitutes 
being consumed annually in building and con- 
struction (including roofing and lath), for 
uses for which wood was once employed 
exclusively, is equivalent to 5,700,000,000 
board feet of lumber. While much of this 
substitution has been the outcome of modern 
progress and invention, it has been influenced 
to a large degree by the cost and general lack 
of permanence of wood, in comparison with 
other structural materials. It is in the older 
and more congested urban districts that the 
greatest importance has been attached to the 
matter of permanence, and it is in these sec- 
tions that the substitution of other materials 
for wood has been most extensive. 

One of the factors contributing to the lack 
of permanence of wood in building construe- 
tion is its inflamability, a property-which is 
made capital of by the proponents of other 
structural materials. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 51 percent of our annual fire 
loss of $315,400,000 is lost upon frame build- 
ings and their contents. This includes an ac- 
tual average over a period of five years of 
insurance losses paid and recorded in the ac- 
tuarial bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, amounting to a little over 
252,000,000, and an addition of 25 percent 
to cover losses insured through numerous 
small mutual companies which are common in 
the middle West States. The use of wood is 
often considered objectionable in locations 
where lives may be endangered in case of fire, 
as in the congested sections of cities and in 
theaters, office buildings, and other large 
structures, and for this reason the building 
codes have been revised in a number of cities 
to forbid its use within certain zones. The 
wooden shingle has usually been the first to 
be prohibited, but in most of the larger cities 
it has been closely followed by frame con- 
struction of all kinds, while in some ‘‘fire- 
proof’’ buildings, exceeding certain height 
limits, even wooden flooring and interior fin- 
ish have been ruled out. 

The campaign against the use of wood in 
special forms of construction and in certain 
sections, which has been aided and abetted 
by those interested in the marketing of other 
building materials, has stimulated a search 
for suitable ways of making wood fire-retard- 
ant. Two rather distinct methods have been 
employed to accomplish the desired result: 
(1) The use of surface coatings, such as met- 
als, asbestos, ‘‘fireproof’’ paints ete., which 
prevent the free access of air to the surface 
of the wood and thus hinder combustion, and 
(2) the impregnation of the wood with chem- 
iceals which retard the spread of flame in 
ways to he discussed later. It is to material 
treated in the latter manner that the term 
‘*fireproof wood’’ is commercially applied, 
and it is that phase of the subject which will 


be considered in this discussion. 
The term ‘‘fireproof wood’’ must not be 
accepted in too literal a sense, however, for 
there is noe treatment 
Absolute yet devised that will 
Fireproofing Not render the material ab- 
Yet Attainable ‘*%°¥tely fireproof. Even 
though wood may be 
made extremely fire-resistant by chemical 
impregnation, it will still char and burn at 
high temperatures. ‘‘Fire-retardant’’ or 
‘fire-resistant’? would undoubtedly be a 


more suitable designation, but ‘‘fire-proof 
wood’’ has become firmly established as an 
accepted trade name and it is extremely im- 
probable that any immediate change in ter- 
minology will be brought about. 


The commercial treatment of wood to ren- 
der it fire-resistant was first undertaken in 
. this country in 1895, in 
History of response to the demand 
“Fireproofing” created by the United 
of Wood States Navy Department 

specifications, requiring 
the use of ‘‘fireproof wood’’ in the construe- 
tion of the decks and certain other parts of 
all new warships. Prior to that time num- 
erous attempts had been made to interest the 
American publie in such material, but they all 
failed for want of a market. . 


Further impetus was given to the wood 
‘*fireproofing’’ industry by the revision of 
the New York Building Code in 1899. The 
wooden shingle and frame construction had 
been outlawed in the ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings 
required in certain sections of the city some 
years previous, but until that time it was per- 
missible to use ordinary wood for the floors, 
doors, windows, and interior trim of any 
building, without regard to location or height. 
Under the terms of the new ordinance (See. 
105) the use of ordinary wood was still per- 
mitted in ‘‘fireproof’’ buildings, not over 
twelve stories (150 feet) in height, for doors 
and windows and their frames, for trim, cas- 
ings and other interior finish (when filled 
solid at the back with fireproof material), 
and for flooring and floor sleepers (providing 
that the sleepers were not exposed on any 
side). When the height of the building ex- 
ceeded twelve stories, however, the following 
requirements were exacted: 


‘*The floor surfaces shall be of stone, ce- 
ment, rock asphalt, tiling or similar incom- 
bustible material, or the sleepers and floors 
may be of wood treated by some process, ap- 
proved by the Board of Buildings, to render 
the same fireproof. All outside window 
frames and sash shall be of metal, or wood 
covered with metal. The inside window 
frames and sash, doors, trim and other inter- 
ior finish may be of wood covered with metal, 
or wood treated....to render the same fire- 
proof.’’ 

The Building Code was further revised in 
1916 and has since been amended, but the 
above requirements for wood in ‘‘fireproof’’ 
buildings have continued in effect (Sections 
356-7), excepting that ‘‘in publie halls and 
stairways (of buildings over 150 feet high) 
no wood of any kind, except for handrails, 
shall be used.’’ 

The Navy Department early experienced 
trouble with ‘‘fireproof wood,’’ due to the 
action of the impregnated chemicals under 
the damp conditions to which the wood was 
subjected on vessels. These chemicals which 
were presumably ammonium salts, were found 
objectionable because of their corrosive ac- 
tion on the fastenings employed, their hygro- 
scopic nature, which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the paint and varnish used to cover 
the wood, their lack of permanence in deck- 
ing and other parts exposed to the weather 
and to washing, and their effect on the 
strength of the wood. Because of these un- 
desirable features, as well as the cost of 
treatment, which about doubled the price of 
the material, the use of treated wood was en- 
tirely discontinued in naval construction in 
1902. Its use has never been revived and the 
present tendency of the Navy Department is 
to prohibit the use of wood aboard vessels. 
Even the furniture and joiner work used on 


By George Garratt, 


Assistant Professor of Forest 
Products, Yale University 


fighting ships at present is almost entirely 
of metal. 

The objectional characteristics of the chem- 
icals employed apparently were not in eyi- 
dence where treated wood was used under dry 
conditions and the discontinuance of the use 
of ‘‘fireproof wood’’ in naval construction 
apparently had little effect on the demand for 
this material for land structures. It is re. 
ported that during the year ending June 30, 
1903, over 3,500,000 feet were tested at Col- 
umbia University, for use in New York City 
alone. The amount of material being used 
outside of New York is not known, but it ap- 
parently was appreciable as there were plants 
in operation in both Philadelphia and Mon- 
treal about this time, neither of which sup- 
plied the New York market. 


To meet the requirement for ‘‘ fireproof 
wood’’ ereated by the U. 8. Navy specifica- 
tions and later by those of 

The Start of the New York building code, 
Commercial the Electric Fireproofing @o., 


° of New York, began im- 
Fireproofing pregnating wood with fire- 


retardant chemicals by the so-called Bachert 
process, and from 1895 to 1900 supplied the 
entire demand. In the later year the Ameri- 
ean Wood Fireproofing Co., of New York, 
built a pressure plant at Newark, N. J., 
and began treating wood for both naval and 
private use, and about a year later the New 
York Fireproofing Co., also of New York, en- 
tered the field. The demand occasioned by 
building in New York in 1902 and 1903 re- 
sulted in the formation of a number of addi- 
tional treating concerns, but the great ma- 
jority of them were apparently short-lived. 
The failure of the market to expand un- 
doubtedly led to a keen competition which 
some of the companies were unable to meet, 
but careless and improper treatments and the 
use of objectionable chemicals played an im- 
portant role in the failure of many of them.,, 
Apparently the three above-mentioned com- 
panies were the only ones that managed to 
survive this period and they continued to sup- 
ply the demand until about 1917. When the 
Government curtailed all nonessential build- 
ing operations, following the entry of the 
United States into the World War, the demand 
for ‘‘ fireproof wood’’ ceased to exist, and as 
this material constituted the entire product 
of all three companies, they were naturally 
forced out of business. 

As soon as Government restrictions were 
removed from building construction, a limited 
market for ‘‘fireproof wood’’ sprang up in 
New York. To meet this demand the Batavia 
New York Wood Working Co., of Batavia, 
N. Y., installed a pressure cylinder and began 
treating wood in 1919, in connection with 
their regular woodworking business. A few 
vears later, Frederick A. Auffermann, of Long 
Island City, N. Y., also began placing a ‘‘ fire- 
proof wood’’ on the market. 


Until 1924 the demand for treated wood 
was rather limited and the Batavia concern, 


which has furnished 
Increased Program 


the great bulk of this 
Develops Market material since the 

post-war revival of 
its use, impregnated only about 250,000 to 
300,000 feet annually. But with the increased 
building program that has been carried on in 
New York in recent years the market de- 
veloped rapidly. In both 1924 and 1925 about 
1,000,000 feet were treated at Batavia, and in 
the spring of 1926 the company installed a 
second cylinder, giving the plant a capacity 
of about 2,000,000 feet. However, even this 
was not sufficient to meet the demand and 
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last fall two additional treating cylinders 
were built, increasing the plant’s capacity 
150 percent. During this entire period Fred- 
erick A. Auffermann has probably supplied 
somewhat less than the company’s annual 
eapacity of about 250,000 feet. Since 1925 a 
demand for ‘‘fireproof wood’’ has also ap- 
parently developed on the Pacific coast, as the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., 
is reported to be treating wood and selling it 
on the claim of fire-retardancy. 

At the present time the industry is on the 
verge of further expansion in the East. A 
third concern, Sloane & Moller, of New York 
City, is at present installing facilities for 
‘‘fireproofing’’ 1,000,000 feet of wood annually 
Frederick A. Auffermann is reported to be 
contemplating a material increase in treating 
capacity in the near future. In addition, sev- 
eral woodpreserving companies are understood 
to be seriously considering entering the field. 

The great bulk of the material treated in 
recent years has been sold in New York City, 
1,850,000 feet being reported as treated for 
use there during the first nine months of 1926. 
However, an appreciable amount is also being 
used in Boston, Philadelphia and other Eastern 
cities, where the merits of ‘‘ fireproof wood’’ 
are realized, even though there are no building 
requirements necessitating its use. Several 
months ago 100,000 feet of ‘‘ fireproofed’’ pine 
were used in the construction of the Fogg Art 
Gallery in Cambridge, Mass., being placed on 
the walls double thickness and covered with 
canvas. This material was specified by the 
architect although there was no ordinance 
compelling its use. 


Some thought has been given to the possi- 
bility of diminishing the fire danger of wooden 


construction by the selec- 
The Theory of tion of the species which 
Making Wood show the greatest _fire- 
Fire-Retardant resisting qualities. How- 

ever, while it is true that 
there is some difference in the ease with which 
the various kinds of woods will burn, all of 
them ignite very readily in the presence of 
a flame at about 752 degrees Fahrenheit (400 
degrees Centigrade). And, as the tempera- 
ture of a burning building is estimated to be 
about 1700 degrees Fahrenheit, it is evident 
that the kind of wood employed is of little 
importance in this connection. 


When wood is subjected to conditions which 
result in burning, it first gives off water vapor, 
the result of the conversion of the moisture in 
the wood to steam. Following this a de- 
composition of the wood takes place and vo- 
latile gases are driven off, the ignition of 
which causes flame. As the heating continues, 
the combustion of the non-volatile wood sub- 
stance results in the production of carbon 
monoxide gas. The ignition of this gas con- 
tinues the burning until the wood is entirely 
consumed and nothing is left but a residue of 
ash, composed of the metalic salts originally 
present in the wood, together with the car- 
bonates formed during the burning. 

It is evident that the inflammability of wood 
ean be decreased if the evolved combustible 
gases can be controlled, and this has been the 
aim of the more recent attempts to make wood 
fire-retardant through chemical impregnation. 
The chemicals employed tend to accomplish 
the desired result in the following ways, when 


subjected to heat: (1) through the liberation 
of water vapor, or steam, which tends to di- 
lute the combustible gases driven off from the 
heated wood; (2) by giving off a non-com- 
bustible gas to dilute or combine with the 
combustible gases; or (3) by fusing and form- 
ing a non-volatile residue, which results in a 
fluid coating on the wood and prevents the 
access of the air necessary for combustion. 
It is rather generally agreed that those salts 
which act only in the first way are of little 
value, while those which give off non-com- 
bustible gases are usually considered most 
efficient. Many of the chemicals advocated 
have a combined action, however, some acting 
in all three ways. 


[The second, and final, instalment of this 
article will appear in an early issue of the 
AmeErRICAN LUMBERMAN.—EbITOR. | 


Building Material Credits Meet 


New York City, May 9.—A conference of 
the building materials trade group, number- 
ing about twenty-five credit department man- 
agers of building materials manufacturers 
and wholesalers, will be one of thirty trade 
group gatherings at the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men at Louisville, Ky., from June 
6 to June 10. The purpose of the trade 
groups under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men is to re- 
duce credit losses, to better credit technique, 
and to improve the organization of credit 
departments. 


Sugar Pine Sash in New Skyscrapers 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 7.-—-The eyes 
of modern San Francisco see the world through 
windows framed in sugar pine! Three new 
skyscrapers in the financial center of San 
Francisco, where capitalists from the four cor- 
ners of the world convene, are 100 percent in 
using California sugar pine for sash in the 
windows. These three buildings, two of them 
opening for use this month and the third under 
construction, represent the absolute peak of 
building finesse. 


San Francisco and the West throb with 
pride in the possession of these three modern 
structures, three of the finest office buildings 
in all the world. And the pride is not mis- 








Hunter-Dulin Building, Equipped, Like the 
Other Two, with Sugar Pine Sash 











Russ Building, San 
Will Appear IVWhen Completed 


Francisco, Calif., as It 


placed because neither expense nor time was 
sacrificed in putting into these structures the 
best available in materials. Each of the build- 
ings differs in design, size and cost. Each had 
its own architect, builder and owners. A closer 
inspection shows that they all have wooden 
sash and frames. 

The architects, builders and owners of these 
three magnificent buildings agreed on the one 
thing that sugar pine sash and wooden frames 
were the best investment that could be made 
in this item. Wood was chosen because of the 
fact that the location of these. buildings, just 


a short way from the Pacific ocean and from 
San Francisco Bay, subjected the buildings 
to severe weather, exposures and quick varia- 
tion of temperature and climatic conditions 
which, they believed, no substitute could 
stand and still give satisfaction. 

The Hunter-Dulin Building, which is open- 
ing within a few days, is twenty two stories 
high and was designed by Schultz & Weaver, 
San Francisco, and built by Lindgren & Swin- 
terton, (Inc.). The Financial Center Building, 
already opened, is fifteen stories in height, de- 
signed by Frederick H. Meyer and built by 
MacDonald & Kahn, and the Russ Building, 
not yet completed, was designed by George W. 
Kelham and is being built by the Dinwiddie 
Construction Co. 





Financial Center Building, One of the Finest 
Business Structures in the West 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., May 9.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 








Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1927, April 30; 1926, May 1— 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Southern Pine Association ia is Sat chic ain ect gh kt Si Ga i ° 56,448,225 70,501,054 62,303,861 81,829,998 69,002,745 80,290,354 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association an aid rial de aiade Sh aharls ack aeoa Sk 71,977,134 110,918,194 87,369,292 125,420,003 76,699,151 109,480,099 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. ee 29,003,000 32,263,000 28,484,000 28,065,000 1338, 27,753,000 
CEEIORE TOO WOOE BOUOOIREIOR. oc cc cccccccccrececossécceses 5,651,000 7,631,000 9,258,000 6,961,000 8,153,000 7,727,000 
North Carolina Pine Association a Io a Ghat ise das We mR 8,217,953 7,059,596 8,897,615 6,893,831 6,840,952 5,696,039 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. eee 6,977 8,950,300 9,111,500 9,518,600 12,272,000 9,631,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 2,139,000 573,000 2,859,000 2,252,000 2,927,000 1,679,000 
Total softwoods, one week........... pence er oseceeessene 180,413,312 237,896,144 208,283,268 260,940,432 201,232,848 242,256,492 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... ee 22,425,000 aisha 26,132,000 yveweawbe : 
5 Seyentany, ween Meme above dates— 
outhern MO ASBOCIRCIOR....ccccvces ine awaee a0 ee eawennen 1,126,873,813 1,226,539,838 1,085,581,910 1,273,216,482 1,134,594,457 1,287,366,3 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: ..... 2.2.0.0... ceeeeee 1/240.145,935 1,713,991.288 L274'477915. 1'753.829.092 Lase7se224 1.799.987 192 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............eeeee- 383,875,000 449,888,000 496,594,000 504,396,000 509,269,000 506,329,000 
California Redwood Association. .........cccccccccscccsccces 116,132,000 138,687,000 138,699,000 127,102,000 155,542,000 138,091,000 
North Carolina Pine Association....... eteccccceee sac aiatia deat aaa 131,193,619 128,161,232 132,983,938 128,791,843 113,687,057 97,506,605 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. as 113,857,400 116,457,300 123,094,100 141,100,400 129,388,000 141,197,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 54,114,000 44,894,000 56,924,000 42,787,000 57,665,000 34,044,000 
Total softwoods, seventeen weeks...............2ceeeeee 3,166,191,767 3,818,618,758 3,308,354,863 3,971,223,718 3,436,903,738 4,004,521,087 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... eer eee SE4,631 000 =. cc cccccee 376,566,000 ......... ‘ 
Hardwoods: 
oe ematochs & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association — 
Scene kcGuerenniwepedadewrewkddw ae aa bowen w kee ee 3,652,000 4,606,000 3,550,000 2,730,000 3,072,000 2,723,000 
ie eating eee ph tidal ideas ROR 108,568,000 106,354,000 ,000 71,735,000 71,000,000 65,824,000 
margwees Manufacturers’ Institute— 
cr eke ehedckek oe bhed ene CAathne cdnek Cees ‘ 8,593,000 13,901,441 18,070,000 14,769,463 21,388,000 15,470,580 
IN ccc accuesneeoncabnveess cease towakan ced 371,182,000 335,040,138 423,781,000 354,527,516 446,144,000 363,060,598 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 9.—The follow- 
ing summary of March production and ship- 
ments and April 1 inventory and unfilled orders, 
covering 21 operations, representing about 66 
per cent of the total pine industry, was com- 
piled from the monthly report of the Cali- 


fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association : 


March Production and Shipments 








Production Shipments 

California white pine....... 39,443,072 65,253,854 
Sugar pine .......+... 2,370,752 10,895,138 
PE ED. eSkvistyewpesee . oeakewes 7,170,224 
freer 41,813,824 83,319,216 
White Oe eebaine ee ereeoees 1,704,007 10,296,388 
Red fir (Douglas fir)....... 771,740 3,082,688 
All other woods............ 33,754 2,526,923 
PS re ae renee 6,036,127 
Total other woods...... 2,509,501 21,942,126 


SE aa 44,323,325 105,261,342 


April 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 








Unfilled 
: Inventory Orders 
No. 2 shop & better Calif. 
_white OG sevcaned Fi ena ie 85,956,628 17,555,282 
No. 2 shop & better sugar 
SE senvesatnnannsehewes 52,607,513 9,176,500 
No. 3 shop mixed pine..... 19,110,814 6,314,654 
No. 3 shop & better white 
BS GUO MGs co ccccecsese 4,801,603 3,879,903 
BOG GONGER. cccvcases 162,476,558 36,926,339 
Commons, Calif. white & 
ree Me cievcennsevae 240,258,397 104,225,515 
All other woods............ 119,687,349 28,028,154 
2 0lU re 359,945,746 132,253,669 
Geant tote. .xcccvcses 522,422,304 169,180,008 
Box shook and cut stock... 26,312,929 40,934,758 


Comparative Reports of 20 Operations 


The following are comparative statistics 
from twenty operations for March, 1926 and 
1927, covering production, inventory, ship- 
ments and orders: 


Percent 


1926 1927 Increase 


Marcu Propuction— 
Fine only .....-- 70,921,434 

All species in- 
cluding pine ... 86,054,369 


Marcu SHIPMENTS— 
Bee GE sscecse 74,711,961 

All species in- 
cluding pine ...104,279,212 

Inventory Apri 1— 


No. 3 shop & btr.142,101,809 
All species and 


39,929,544 %*43.7 
42,439,045  %*50.7 


79,604,328 6.5 
101,546,454 2.7 


159,152,595 12.0 


Po eee 421,638,952 504,397,649 19.6 
UnFIttep Orpers, Apri 1— 
No 8 shop & btr. 33,101,032  °35,259,339 6.5 
All species and 
Pe sanewene 148,817,067 166,390,008 11.8 
* Decrease. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFrotk, Va., May 9.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-eight mills for the week 
ended April 30: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
ermal” ...6s 9,702,000 wan ion “wa 
SS rae 7,270,953 75 —- 

a een 7,816,615 80 107 pee: 

| a ee 7,341,952 76 101 94 


_ TAs compared with the preceding week, there is an 
increase in orders of 14 percent; although that week 
there were reports from forty-six mills. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 





Western Pine Summary 


PoRTLAND, OreE., May 7.—The Western Pine 
‘Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week: ended April 30, from 
thirty-five member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet of cut ments- 
eer ee = 32,625.000 ere 
OO” eee 29,003,000 
Shipments (car).... 1,608 27,768,000 


Local deliveries. . 716,000 


Total shipments. . 28,484,000 98.21 


Orders— 
ol re 7 182,000 
Booked (car) ... 947 24,622,000 
ED shhekadeses cea 716,000 
Total orders 25,338,000 87.36 88.96 
On hand end 
WEE. s ctaensess 8,515 91,390,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical mills 
were 95.33 percent of those for the previous week, 
showing a decrease of 1,222,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill ogee, num- 
ber of months usually operated and usual number of 
shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is constant 
throughout the year. 


During the week production was 89 percent of nor- 
mal; shipments were 87 percent of normal, and orders, 
78 percent of normal. Average for the corresponding 
week of last four years was as follows: Production, 
109 percent; shipments, 86 percent, and orders, 86 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
of normal, while during two peak summer months the 
production increased to 114 percent of normal. 





Hardwood Cost Statement 


Mempuis, TENN., May 9.—The March cost 
statement of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute shows that average cost of produc- 
tion—based on reports of mills in southern 
territory which that month produced 39,869,406 
feet, log scale—was $32.84 a thousand feet. 
Costs were reported ranging from $23.84 to 
$44.79. For eastern territory—on a produc- 
tion of 6,553,209 feet—the average cost was 
$32.40, ranging from $26.65 to $38.20. 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D.C., May 9.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended April 30, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent- 
tages of production: 

Week 17 Weeks 


Ended Ended 

April 30 April 30 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
(n) Southern Pine .... 105 110 122 96 101 
(n) West Coast ...... 7 121 107 103 108 
(n) Western Pine .... 35 98 87 129 133 
Calif. Pimes® ..... 20 124 144 »176~= 187 
(n) Calif. Redwood ... 14 164 144 119 134 
(n) No. Carolina Pine. 41 108 83 101 7 
Northern Pine .... 6 1381 176 108 114 


N. Hem. & Hdwd.. 14 134 187 105 107 


All softwoods ... 307 116 115 109 118 


N. Hem. & Hdwd.. ... 97 84 67 65 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst.. 128+ 210 249 114 120 


All hardwoods .. ... 177 = 200 104 108 
BE COOGEE «200.5 eee 120 119 108 111 


+Units of production. 


*61 percent of cut in region. 

The five softwood manufacturing associations 
marked “‘(n)” have a standard for normal production, 
and for the week 267 of their members gave actual 
production as 93 percent; shipments, 106 percent, and 
orders, 101 percent of normal production. Figures for 
normal last year included reports of 337 member mills 
of the above associations and of 14 cypress mills not 


“ineluded this year, and showed production 104 per- 


cent; shipments, 113 percent, and orders, 104 percent 
of normal. 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, whose 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- 
ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it 
gave actual production as 44.9 percent or normal 
against 83 percent for the corresponding week of last 
year. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Catir., May 9.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the re- 
port of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended April 30: 








Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ........ 14 5,651,000 100. 1,926,000 
BOGNEMIS 2. cccece 14 9,258,000 162.5 2,312,000 


Orders received ... 14 8,153,000 


145.0 1,223,000 
Orders on hand.... 12 43,753,000 


aes 6,652,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ....... 2,967,000 3,214,000 
Southern California* ........ 3,171,000 1,864,000 
| Eee 5,000 18,000 
ES SR ae 1,622,000 1,738,000 
Ee era 1,493,000 1,319,000 
ME. «a, bikdk er iceniadowaticaes 9,258,000 8,153,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 
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- Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report Southern Pine Barometer 
- T ’ —. ad , . . 
OsukosH, Wis., May 9.—The ges Hemlock & ae pe green wig pean New Orteans, La., May 10.—For the week 
has prepared the following data on March production and shipments, and stocks April 1: ended May 6, Friday, 105 mills report as fol- 
March, 1927, Statistics Stock Summary April 1, 1927 lows to the Southern Pine Association: 
Unsold Hardwood— 
4 Production Shipments April 1 Unsold— Dry. , - 18,326,000 pte Percene 
19 Rs ition ce 662,000 569,000 3,367,000 reen. 105,854,000 Productiona— a ie 
10 ES .-- 4,883,000 3,575,000 17,824,000 Total unsold ....... 184,180,000 aca eee Cut on bitese Output Output 
0 ME cig: xerars 141,008 weccenee —cecreces Sold, dry and green.. 41,701,000 Actual ....... .... 69,093,221 989.55 meee 
39 Birch ...-.--- 14,724,000 9,761,000 71,918,000 Total hardwoods.............. 225,881,000 Shipments* .... 2,850 60,417,150 91.56 102.24 
)0 SE tvevcaeny 3,451,000 2,188,000 16,256,000 sremlock— 
0 eS Sr 18,120,000 15,533,000 74,096,000 Unsold, 1& 2”—Dry... 80,068,000 Orders— 
- SS eer 557,000 378,000 719,000 Green. 74,547,000 Received* .... 2,929 62,091,871 94.10 105.07 
2 Mixed hdwds.10,072,000 SOR Sbenenns Total unsol Tew riwy On hand end 
} 2, wr ES: 154,615,000 : 
7 a a a — 8 cas case. 13,935,000 nis te Saner SOREN IES vee 
Total hwés.52. ~— ry ty ety Other thicknesses .... 2,336,000 tBasis of car loadings is March average, 21,199 feet. 
Hemlock 1&2”.17,820,000 21,462,000 154,615,000 ee / 
30 : Sel Tied. c... ss snes 170,886,000 tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.74 per- 
~ Grand total.70,430,000 56,310,000 338,795,000 on a 396,767,000 | cent, or 1,074,721 feet, during the week; 105 mills 
10 The figures for the twelve months, April 1, 1926, to March 31, 1927, make the following | °"‘tbuted to previous week's report. 
5 percentages of those for the corresponding period of 1925-1926: Orders were 102.77 percent of shipments. 
0 All hardwoods Of 104 mills reporting running time, 4 were shut 
0 Mee vie de anes babewdebubineiecuwen — ——— — "34 Woods | down; 1 operated two days; 2, three ‘days; 4, five 
— ESS CE Ee eee 109 82 days, and 14 five and one-half days; 60 worked full 
7 a5 time, while 19 worked 510 hours overtime. 
ae = — —Sold— Unsold 
ry reen ry reen Dry & Green Dr 
Ash— 52,000 Soft Maple— . oe 
Ni ae eine a wade wens NY 6g sracincs + 
10 Select & better: 11222111 49,000 ........ Dae i apeaets oes weese SOOO ...---2- West Coast Review 
10 Selects Son@neeoe 062864060 21,000 eecvececes Select & better. 4 “** "9 000 2 eee 
"so heer. 75,006 43.000 89,000 Select _ E. eases AY ++ ee peg ees May 7.—For the week 
-  « eats... ... 12° | Rate en ge al ladda 36.000 °' 22.600 | ende pril 30, 72 mills report as follows to 
2& .. 476,000 642,000 1,116,000 . b dee cesececs , 000 nie .- me" 
8 No. 2 © Better. . oS oee 13°000 43,000 No. 1 & better. . ee ae $3,000 321,000 | the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
sal i aa 21,000 y << = eo” , poo Gg ss Production ....... 71,977 
No. 3 com...... 104,000 356,000 712,000 No 5 & better.. $8,000 1,757,000 1,503,000 ia, evgenaee 81% eho ‘aie 
lo. 2 com...... f 140,000 o AD ‘ak «1/0 ve production 
— i 5000 14,000 ~ ~~ ee 76,699,151 7% above production 
792,000 1,349,000 2,018,000 O° 5 nt 197 sat 
al a 525,000 37,000 160,000 —  siemmemet . wit ag 
ET cc exenhines . ' — 
re Select & better. 167,000 19,000 306,000 154,000 2,473,000 2,376,000 | “ater delivery: esetsssr7 St 
0, Selects ........ 58,000 32,000 2,000 Rock Elm— aaa an a canted 13,694,395 
Me Select & No. 1.. +025, | 947,000 | 180,000 FAS «2.02... eee 1,000 ee eas 
0. etter.. 1, a »222, ’ ’ No. 1 & better... 75,000 42,000 105, Total t PE waswrtohares 
No. 1 com. ..... "834.000 "777,000 1,351,008 No, 1 com... 488,000 68000 ge. | Rall CSB) coe eI Sekar 
‘s No, etter.. y ‘ ,062, o. 2 & better.. 608,000 2,148,000 2,372, NE MIE entice Costes Op sacicic eas dee 128, 
No. 2 com.....-. 1,353,000 701,000 3,157,000 No.2 com.............. $93'e08 aay eee inne +o0 GARR OS 
0 No. 3 COM.....- 638,000 743,000 3,199,000 No. 3 com...... 25,000 659,000 420,000 We MII ios o6siahs vccnnewaenas 87,369,292 
tT 
» Birch— 5,206,000 4,504,000 13,320,000 773,000 3,311,000 2,998,000 New Business— 
08 SP 1,089,000 2,737,000 2,844,000 Soft Elm— | Water delivery: 
33 Select & better. 33,000 1,861,000 1,292,000 ERE SSS a eaepern 107,000 45,000 DOMABIE cccesscccecccosscces 23,914,324 
87 ee, eee 265,000 890,000 705,000 Select & better. ........ Ce berescwe EMOTE ccccsecveensensecsases 4,399,669 
34 No. 1 & better... 2,288,000 5,339,000 5,465,000 Selects .ccaccscve escosse 52,000 3,000 = ———— 
7 Ne. 1 COM. .cc- 1,473,000 3,666,000 3,809,000 No. 1 & better.. 793,000 452,000 1,244,000 cco ty ) ee ere 28,313,993 
4 PO 2 Ee Becweks vevcsese 2,214,000 1,910,000 PO. 2 COM... 65 32,000 64,000 16,000 I MN a 9 a taacachg aes ome bala Gk 44,256,285 
7 No. 2 & better 892,000 4,670,000 5,715,000 Dee, | Gi Bovcess. oveweces pi rae ROME cdhinn ska 4 eakcv wine wasenee can 4,128,873 
— es © Ban oc% 2,302,000 5,466,000 5,314,000 No. 2 & better.. 1,915,000 1,585,000 3,103,000 ‘ ———— 
18 No. 3 com...... 5,108,000 4,219,000 13,802,000 No. 2 com...... 71,000 602,000 298,000 Total new business.. ...........++..++ 76,699,151 
65 me. 3 GM cess 1,354,000 354,000 1,864,000 U 
20 ie . 13,450,000 31,062,000 40,856,000 nfilled orders— 
— rd Maple— 4,165,000 3,374,000 6,573,000 Water deli : 
08 Bante angie 152,000 652,000 323,000 oak— ye 109,935,389 
11 Select & better. ........ 220,000 212,000 SE paeansyeeekianderacs 66,697,439 
See 15,000 Oo ere Pp ° 00, 
DE i Seawe ae &énereaee 270,000 83,000 Select & bett 31.000 eae tote in eee 
Select & No. 1.. ........ Cv  Brereeee Select eee Sleteres. a} 13.000 eT oe. NO MR 5:0' Chon ccninukasamecevees 176,632,828 
No. 1 & better.. 3,648,000 4,195,000 4,947,000 QE°SS. arcests cee 6000 Titan ___ ppt eee eae eae ane he: 126,749,611 
i No. 1 com...... 2,008,000 3,522,000 3,857,000 xo Con) Bg 000% a cane 
a meee, 2 BBs ose 0 974,000 2,605,000 2,690,000 Nos. 1 & ahaa / é ** "s5 000 Total unfilled orders ........cccccceces 303,382,439 
rai No. 2 & better... 3,068.000 11,423,000 10,664,000 N  . & b tt eae eG 7 2000 ** 96 000 229'000 
of No, 2 com...... 1,148,000 3,360,000 2,792,000 3° 5 — , 16.000 , 
ae No. 3 & better.. ........ 300,000 os — tn ce oo" 49,000 ~~" 34,000 H lock and Hard d 
1 Bh Ae ib ovien: pense 1,642,000 699,000 No. + *oes sees , 
= No. 3 com...... 5,924,000 3/853,000 10,929,000 No. 3 com...... 46,000 = 67,000 = 178,000 em ~ , . ar woo 
= . - SHKOSH, WIs., May 9.—The following sum- 
nt 16,922,000 32,051,000 37,196,000 239,000 202,000 517,000 mary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock Stocks on Hand April 1 by Grades sali ialisin Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
se 1- and 2-inch : ther thicknesses | tion by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordi- 
re- Jnsold, all lengths, d d green Sold, dry and green oe 
or ee eee os of i etiee rade i 29-inch narily make about one-half the total monthly 
it Dry Green Dry Green Dry Green shipments, and shows averages for January, 
me _ a See ae 730,000 1,090,000 ptyte gtr ee $33.00 tees eeaane rey er February, March, April and 1927 to date, and 
as Sere 3,322,000 6,004,000 16,688, 21,416, 0¢ 765, »735,( 26, 1, waite ovat . ae 
SU en. aaiaes 939,000 1.281000 13,537,000 11,464,000 1,316,000 2°111,000 45,000 ........ weekly figures for April, with comparative 
Nh -abeeanaes 4,271,000 3,497,000 23,325,000 14,062,000 '840,000 4,957,000 18,000 3,000 | figures for 1926 average for year to date: 
— Nos 2 ee 2 5 CN ee ele! as MA ade aS 
Nos, 4 & 5 1,231,000 — 846,000 7,859,000 3,964,000 HEMLOCK 
ee 10,493,000 12,718,000 69,575,000 61,829,000 3,532,000 10,403,000 1,090,000 1,246,000 oY ae : : 
Totals, unsold and’ sold, 1- and 2-inch....154,615,000 ........ 13,935,000 ........ ei SS. a 
W Identical firm stocks on April 1: Thirty-three identical firms reported April 1, 1926, a January ....... .. 8,359,000 2,802,000 2,654,000 
* total of 160,199,000 feet of hardwoods on hand, and April 1 this year reported 165,907,000 feet. February ...... .. 2,835,000 2,607,000 2,737,000 
e- Thirty-four identical firms reported April 1, 1926, a total of 48,089,000 feet of hemlock on hand, March ....++,: .. 8,905,000 3,946,000 3,677,000 
on and April 1 this year reported 39,118700 feet. ME a Gadenesa as 3,139,000 4,304,000 4,674,000 
er. 8,263,000 3,418,000 3,442,000 
. ° . 1927 eeee eee eee ee ’ , 4 , , 4 , 
1c eas atahs ed 2,716,000 2,536,000 1,986,000 
d Hardwood Barometer Oak Flooring Statistics Po al ees 22 2,886,000 4,005,000 4,366,000 
t } = sy i re statisti Be © anes ice 22 2,777,000 4,055,000 5,297,000 
100 Mempuis, TENN., May 9.—The Hardwood rl he os = ay eo of the Oak ae 0... 24 3,687,000 4,463,000 4,482,000 
00 Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the ooring Manufacturers ssociation for the as ........ 23 3'208,000 4'692,000 4.552.000 
00 week ended April 30—192 units reporting—is | weeks ended as shown: April 30 ........ 16 2.529:000 3,469,000 3,649,000 
10 as follows: Percent of. May 7 May 8 Percent 
Normal Actual Ship- . 1927 1926 Increase a HARDWOOD 
Production*— Feet output output ments | Number of Mills ....... 48 45 ; 6,008,000 3,901,000 3,582,000 
Normal (iden- Production ......--..... 8,184,000 9,341,000 *12.4 ; owarer st #8 ‘ona’ yoty "Ome 
+ - February ...... .. 7,731,000 4,553,000 4,877,000 
100 tical units) . 32,256,000 a Peer waa EEE i i.¢ 6060-00 00,850 11,209,000 9,228,000 21.5 a. 6,571,000 4,546,000 4,369,000 
100 = Spee 14,478,000 155.1 ena a. 9 ee 13,705,000 9,379,000 46.1 April aaah ;. 6,239,000 4,448,000 4,304,000 
00 ‘Shipmentst ..... 27,923,000 113.4 192.9 Renae San i y 
00 Ord Year to date— 
ere gq 6,512,000 4,354,000 4,247,000 
00 NOW eccsoces 34,910,000 108.2 241.1 125 BI Fs easttocncy) tied 6,187,000 4,212,000 3,791,000 
— On a. end san annette WE cutT about 250,000,000 trees of average | April 2 ........ 22 5.792,000 3,970,000 8,915,000 
WeECK .ccsece ecce eeee eeee 2 4 . . 9 
, 2400, size in the United States ever ear. The res ere 22 6,983,000 5,074,000 5,836,0 
san *Based on mill log scale. L would cover an area equal to bf A April 16 ......-. 24 6,639,000 5,028,000 3,490,000 
+Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- e q ‘ Reet BS es v0-00% 22 5,544,000 3,721,000 3,975,000 
“struction work included in total orders and shipments, | the size of the State of Washington. April 30 ........ 16 4,518,000 4,220,000 3,670,000 
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Curtailed Production and Advancing|Pri 


Advanced Prices Being Paid 


Mempuis, TENN., May 10.—Demand for 
Southern hardwoods has shown a decided im- 
provement in the last week or ten days. Orders 
are being offered from practically all groups 
of consumers, and all are willing to pay asked 
prices, though they have advanced an average 
ot $10 within the last few weeks. Consumers 
have at last realized the damage that has been 
wrought by the flood, and see that stocks will 
be scarce. The only danger is that some opera- 
tors may want to force the price so high that 
substitute woods will be used. However, hard- 
woods had been selling under cost and the oper- 
ators are entitled to better prices. Quotations 
so far have not advanced unduly. 

Furniture and automobile plants are leading 
the buying. The heaviest demand is for gum, 
with oak trailing. Gum demand has been un- 
usually good, and some high prices have been 
paid. Practically all gum stands have been 
under water, and it will take longer to secure 
new stock in that than in other woods. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are buying their grades of 
oak rather freely, and these are advancing, 
while other grades are sure to show more 
strength. Other hardwoods are bringing good 
prices, though they are not as high as gum and 
oak. Exporters are beginning to get more 
inquiries and foreign buyers are willing to 
pay better prices. Many items wanted abroad, 
however, are hard to find. Shipments are very 
slow. 

Conditions throughout the flooded areas are 
still exceedingly bad. Some Arkansas plants 
are beginning to get back toward normal but 
it will be a month or more before they will 
be able to start production. It will be much 
longer before Louisiana plants will again be 
able to produce. Efforts are being made by 
the Hardwood Manufacturers ’ Institute to 
gather statistics as to flood damage. It is 
known that production is off about 7,000,000 
feet a day, and that it will be at least sixty 
days before mills will again begin to operate. 


Many Firms Unable to Quote 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., May 9.—In spite of the 
situation in the Delta district, and fairly good 
demand for general items in the hardwood 
lists, prices are about the same as they were 
a week ago. On a good many inquiries, hard- 
wood houses are unable to quote, due to hav- 
ing lumber tied up in the flood zone. In the 
meantime, consumers are beginning to worry 
a little more about their needs, and inquiry 
is more active. Sales over the week have in- 
cluded cottonwood, red and white oak, gen- 
eral gum items, magnolia, poplar, ash, walnut 
and elm. Elm and maple are a trifle scarcer 
than they have been, and poplar is stiffening 
slightly in better grades. Walnut continues 
good in top grades. Prices on inch stocks at 
Louisville read: Gum, quartered, red, FAS, 
$105; common, $65; plain red, $105 and $60; 
quartered sap, $70 and $55; plain sap, FAS, 
$60@65; common, $45@50. Plain white oak, 
FAS, $90; common, $60@62; plain red, $85 
and $58. Poplar, FAS, $95@100; saps and 
selects, $70@75; common, $50@53. Ash, FAS, 
$80@85; common, $50. Walnut, FAS, $225 
@235; select, $150@160; No. 1, $95@97; No. 
2, $40@ 42. 

A breaking levee at Rayville, La., last week 
carried six feet of water into the yards, mills 
etc. of the Mengel Co., of Louisville, and 
other lumber concerns. The Louisville com- 
pany has 12,000,000 feet of hardwoods on that 
rard. The company has resumed at Hickman, 

y., where it will cut out a few days’ supply 
of logs on hand, and then be down for thirty 
days or more. 

Colgan Norman of E. B. Norman & :Co., 


Louisville, with mills at St. Landry, La., went 
to the mills last week. At last reports the 
company expected to escape water at that 
point. 

Preston P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., reported that the company had 
missed the flood at its Gould (Ark.) plant. 
It suffered losses at Brassfield, Ark. where 
the yard escaped, but where the mill had sev- 
eral feet of water, and there was a loss of 
about fifty farm buildings. The danger there 
is passed. 


Northern Demand Increasing 


Bay City, Micu., May 10.—The mills in this 
section report an improvement in demand for 
hardwood. The orders are largely for quick 
shipment and in many instances are the result 
of the situation in the South. Maple is leading, 
demand being for 6/4 and thicker, principally 
high grade stock. Soft elm, basswood and 
birch are also moving in better volume. The 
common grades of hard maple are still slow, 
as flooring manufacturers have not begun to 
replenish their stocks. Practically all of the 
lower Michigan flooring manufacturers have 
advanced prices from $2 to $5 and are holding 
firm on this basis. 

Ross & Wentworth, of this city, have re- 
ceived their first shipment of logs by boat and 
will continue to supply their mill in this way the 
remainder of the navigation season. 

The Island Mill Co. has completed its con- 
tract of sawing for Kneeland-Bigelow Co., and 
_ —— its operations to sawing for F. B. 

ard. 


All Mills Find Logs Scarce 


Jackson, Miss., May 9.—Manufacturers of 
hardwood report a large movement of stock 
from sections that have not been flooded. Gum 
and oak in all grades are still in much demand. 
Prices have shown a steady advance, and sales 
managers are of the opinion that they will 
go still higher. 

It is estimated that over two hundred hard- 
wood mills are now closed down on account 
of the high waters of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. While the crest of the 
high water has passed Vicksburg, Miss., there 
has been very little drop in the waters of 
the already inundated sections. New breaks, 
along the levees of the Mississippi and Red 
rivers in Louisiana, have been reported, which 
have flooded an additional large area. The 
new territory to go under water is primarily a 
hardwood one, and production of hardwood 
lumber will be further curtailed, while season- 
ing will be delayed. 

The mills located outside the flood area still 
report great difficulty in securing sufficient logs 
to keep running, and a great many of them 
have been forced to operate only part time. 

That part of the hardwood industry whose 
equipment and stocks have not been affected 
by the water are showing no disposition to 
sell their lumber at present market. 


Demand Makes Further Gain 


Macon, Ga., May 9.—Leading hardwood 
lumber manufacturers in this territory report 
a further increase in demand for all kinds 
of hardwoods during this week, due, they 
believe, to the floods along the Mississippi 
River. Orders are considerably in excess of 
production and also ahead of shipments. Prices 
remain firm, the biggest demand being for the 
gums. However, shipping lists show that all 
woods are being sold. As during the last few 
weeks, the export business is quite an item 
for local mills. 


—— 


Georgia Mills Increase Bookings 


ATLanta, Ga., May 9.—Though improved 
weather has enabled Georgia hardwood mills to 
increase output materially, their orders have 
made greater gains, due to flood conditions 
in the Mississippi Valley. Prices have gathered 
more strength, with gum $5 to $10 higher than 
it was the last of April, oak prices up $2 to 
$5, and oak flooring advancing steadily. Furni- 
ture factories in the southeast are sold ahead 
and placing lumber orders, and northern makers 
also are buying on a much larger basis. Auto- 
motive factories are buying their needs in larger 
quantities than ever before at this time of 
year, and sales to implement makers are im- 
proving steadily. Inquiry is very heavy. South- 
east millwork plants are not active buyers. Re- 
tailers are still placing large erders for oak 
flooring. 


Southern Woodworking Expansion 


ATLANTA, GA., May 10.—Woodworking in- 
dustries were remarkably expanded during 
April in sixteen southern States. In the lumber 


field alone, there were about thirty-five new. 


companies incorporated and nearly 20 construc- 
tion projects announced, to cost over $1,000,000, 
Five new furniture manufacturing companies 
were also incorporated, and seven construction 
projects announced, to cost about half a million 
dollars. 


Much Yard Stock Floated Off 


Warren, Ark., May 9.—Hardwood produc- 
tion has been very materially reduced by floods. 
High water has forced down hardwood mills 
here, and overflows have shut down all mills 
in the bottom country east of here. The Breece- 
White Manufacturing Co. and Thane Lumber 
Co., at Arkansas City, have suffered very heavy 
losses on account of flood waters, which have 
not only forced them to shut down but floated 
off practically all yard stocks. The flood in 
Arkansas City was 5 to 20 feet deep. The 
plants at Dermott, Ark., have also suffered loss. 
Much stock was washed away and that left 
on the yard was materially damaged. The Jer- 
ome Hardwood Lumber Co., Jerome, Ark., suf- 
fered loss on account of high water. It is 
quite indefinite when these plants will be able 
to resume, for water is moving off slowly. 
Resumption of logging will be much delayed. 


Consumers Are Buying Ahead 


BurFrato, N. Y., May 11.—The many reports 
of losses from floods in the Southwest have 
created some concern among hardwood con- 
sumers as to the possibilities of much higher 
prices. They have begun to take on stocks 
for the coming months. Thus far the chief 
strengthening has been in oak flooring, which 
has advanced $10 or more, but red gum and 
cypress are also higher and a strong market 
prevails in southern pine. One of the local 
hardwood yards has canceled all price lists un- 
til further notice. Demand for lumber for 
building purposes has been holding up well 
lately in the local market. 

The Buffalo Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
will begin play next week. This summer, many 
golf links in western New York will be played 
over. 

The United Lumber & Supply Co., formed 
by a merger of six lumber yards at James- 
town, N. Y., and one at Warren, Pa., has 
elected the following temporary officers: Pres- 
ident, Charles E. Lindbeck, of the Lindbeck 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Jamestown; 
first vice president and general manager, Daniel 
Elander; second vice president, Charles Swan- 
son; treasurer and chairman of the board, 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 90 and 91 
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rices Feature Situation in Hardwoods 


Sherman B. Vandervoort; secretary and pur- 
chasing agent, Arthur W. Anderson; sales man- 
ager, Curth Swanson; executive committee, 
Charles E. Lindbeck, Daniel Elander and Sher- 
man B. Vandervoort. The formation of this 
company leaves only four other lumber and 
supply dealers in Jamestown. 

Among the largest contributions made to the 
local charities and community fund was that 
of Ganson Depew, $3,500; Willis K. Jackson, 
$1,100; Montgomery Bros. & Co., $1,000; At- 
lantic Lumber Co. and Harry L. Abbott, $1,000. 

Elliott J. Vetter, son of Harry L. Vetter, of 
the National Lumber Co., has taken a posi- 
tion at that company’s office. 

John Hutzler, who graduated from Cornell 
University a few weeks ago, has taken a posi- 
tion with the John Hutzler Lumber Co., estab- 
lished by his father, the late John Hutzler, and 
continued by the family, with Miss Gertrude 
Hutzler as manager. 

The Brockport (N. Y.) Lumber & Supply 
Co., lately formed with capital of $100,000, has 
taken over the old established lumber yard of 


summer homes have been offered and the fact 
that Wisconsin lies well within thirty hours of 
Washington, compares favorably in climatic 
conditions and elevation with the eastern States 
and offers unexcelled opportunities for recre- 
ational sport, makes Mr. Heinemann and others 
close to the President hopeful that he will spend 
the summer in the Badger State. 

John Adams, who has been with the Adams- 
Thom Lumber Co., is now at Shawano. 


Buyers Taking Northern Woods 


CINCINNATI, OnI0 May 10.—Hardwood 
dealers report business improving, considerable 
coming to the northern and Appalachian mills 
because of flood conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley. Prices are strengthening and this trend 
is expected to continue for the next month or 
two. It is predicted that it will be thirty to 
sixty days before many of the southern mills 
are able to resume operations. 

Southern pine dealers say that so far the 
flood situation has had little effect on their 
business, which is disappointingly light, as buy- 


is successfully demonstrating that quality can 
be sold as well as price, and a well known New 
Hampshire flooring mill is doing the same 
thing. They are quoting $85 for clear birch 
flooring and actually securing orders in this 
territory. 


Output Decreased in 1926 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 9.—According to 
data collected at the annual census of forest 
products, the lumber cut of 938 large mills, 
each mill sawing 5,000,000 board feet or more 
in either 1925 or 1926, decreased from 21,- 
606,402,000 feet in 1925 to 21,196,413,000 feet 
in 1926, the rate of decrease being 1.9 percent. 

It is probable, however, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announcement, that the 
actual rate of decrease for the industry as a 
whole was somewhat greater, since the canvass 
in the most important timber regions which 
reported in 1926 as compared with 1925, 
namely, the north and south Pacific Coast 
States, is further advanced at this time than 
the canvass in the southern States and the 

















Soda dipping of lumber as it comes from the saw, to give it a clear and bright appearance after air drying, is practised by most of the 
leading mills of the South. The illustration at the left shows the dipping mechanism used by the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss., to insure the complete immersion of the lumber in the soda solution. As the endless chains pull the board through the trough, it 
passes under a series of wheels which prevent it from floating and force it to become thoroughly saturated. At the right is shown the 
great vat used by the Edward Hines Lumber Co., at its Lumberton (Miss.) operations for dipping all its timbers. As they come from the 
saw they fall into this vat. Endless chains catch them and pull them up the inclining slide, where men are waiting to load them onto 
rail trucks. From here they go directly to the timber yard. The Hines mill specializes in timber cutting and its timber yard is one of 


the most extensive in the world. 





L. Gordon & Son (Inc.), in that village. Har- 
old R. Martin, a leading officer, is a member 
of A. W. Martin Sons (Inc.), Webster, N. Y. 


Volume Larger—Prices Strengthen 


Wausau, Wis., May 10.—Mill operators in 
this locality report a very decided improve- 
ment in business. Orders have increased and 
there is a decidedly better tone in quotations. 
Flood conditions in the South are given as one 
of the reasons. Demand for dry hardwood, 
mainly No. 1 common birch, continues, and be- 
cause of its scarcity some shipments of partly 
dried stocks are being made. The same con- 
dition pertains to basswood. There is no dry 
basswood available for shipment at any of the 
yards in this vicinity. While mill owners in 
this city and immediate vicinity expect to get 
in a normal season’s cut there will be very 
little hemlock lumber go into pile this year, as 
mills have disposed of their logs to paper man- 
ufacturers. Hemlock prices have taken ad- 
vances. Locally, conditions are quite satisfac- 
tory. There is a large amount of building done 
in and around this city. 

Walter B. Heinemann, of the Heinemann 
Lumber Co., is accompanying Col. Edward W. 
Starling on a tour of the State for the pur- 
pose of inspecting homes that have been placed 
at the disposition of President Coolidge. Mr. 
Heinemann is the personal representative of 
Gov. Zimmerman. Some sixteen estates and 


ers are exercising much caution in placing or- 
ders. Prices have a weak tone. Building oper- 
ations in this district are fairly active. 

J. C. West, of the J. C. West Lumber Co., 
has returned from a ten days’ visit to the mills 
in Clay County, Kentucky. Mr. West says that 
production there has been considerably ham- 
pered by wet weather and high streams. 


Time Limit on Rough Material 


Mempuis, TENN., May 9.—J. H. Townshend. 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, has announced that the 
Mobile & Ohio and the Columbus & Green- 
ville railroads have advised that they would 
join with other lines east of the Mississippi 
in granting the extension of time limit for 
rough material from one year to eighteen 
months. 


Offer Quality and Get Price 


Boston, Mass., May 10.—Quotations on oak 
flooring are withdrawn by some makers, and 
others have advanced prices several dollars. 
Retail dealers are not doing much buying. 
Quotations of $92@95 for 13/16 x 2™%-inch 
clear plain white oak flooring are reported; as 
much as $86.50 for select, and around $58@60 
for No. 1. While clear maple, 13/16 x 2%- 
inch, is freely offered at $76@80, and clear 
birch at $73.50@75, a prominent Canadian mill 


North Carolina pine States, which show de- 
creases, 

The following statement presents statistics, 
collected in codperation with the Forest Serv- 
ice, for large mills that contributed 56.4 per- 
cent of the total cut of all mills reporting for 
1925. 

Lumber Cut by Regions, for 938 Identical Mills; 

1926 and 1925 


Percent of 
increase or 
Number Thousand feet decrease 
Region mills 1926 1925 (-) 
Northeastern! ..... 14 121,771 139,620 -12.8 
COE deesoncess S 886,018 806,767 9.8 
Southern® ........363 6,781,923 7,309,717 -7.2 
No. Car. pine* .... 75 936,823 1,004,924 -6.8 
MEET OOO 101 1,664,142 1,902,480 -12.5 
No. Pacific® ......282 8,380,896 7.915,266 5.9 
So. Pacific? ...... 42 1,435,891 1,348,927 6.4 
No. Rocky Mount.® 31 898,445 1,084,941 -17.2 
So. Rocky Mount.® 4 67,660 72,149 —6.2 
BE GEM <6icccicvss FB 22,844 21,611 5.7 





United States ..938 21,196,413 21,606,402 -1.9 

1Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

2Tllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia. 

8Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

4North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

5Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

®Washington and Oregon. 

7California and Nevada. 

8Idaho and Montana. 

®Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. 


Louisiana, 
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The Week’s News of Mills and Men 


Milling-in-Transit Privilege 

SEATTLE, Wasu., May 7.—A report from 
Washington, D. C., states that the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has not been able to 
convince the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it should rule against railroad schedules 
canceling the restriction of the milling-in-tran- 
sit privilege effective from the north Coast 
region to eastern points. The commission has 
entered an order permitting the new schedules 
to become effective. The protest against ex- 
tension of the milling-in-transit privilege was 
based on the contention that the rule would 
expose lumber products to unequal competi- 
tion, making it possible to haul rough lumber 
to points like Minnesota Transfer and manu- 
facture it there on the way to market, coupled 
with the possibility that mills further east 
would demand the same right. 


Red Cedar Sales Increase 

SeatrLe, Wasu., May 7.—As president of 
the Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, W. C. McMaster finds encouragement 
in the report of sales for May 4, with a 
total of 1,016,000 feet. The aggregate exceeds 
the average daily sales by about 40 percent, and 
is the largest recorded in a long time. The 
indication is increased buying. Of the total all 
but 82,000 was clear stock, the bulk of it being 
6-inch siding and a considerable amount of 
bungalow siding. 

@aaeaaaeaaaaana 

Japanese Export Trade Improving 

SeatrLe, Wasu., May 7.—Exporters report 
having booked an encouraging volume of lum- 
ber business with Japan, on prices ruling prior 
to the financial difficulties in the empire. The 
country, in a financial way, seems to be adapt- 
ing itself to the shift in affairs, and business, 
which evidently has been put on a more con- 
servative basis, seems to be picking up. There 
is no doubt that the banks in Japan are now 
looking more carefully than heretofore into 
the matter of credits, and that in the long run 
the readjustment will result in good through 
stabilization of all business. 


Stevedores Make Loading Record 


Loncview, Wasu., May 7.—What is believed 
to have been a record in loading lumber was 
made here on April 26, when the steamer 
Robert Dollar took on a part cargo of lum- 
ber. In 15% hours there was loaded and 
stowed on board 1,669,207 fect. Had this ship 
been fully loaded with lumber, she would have 
carried about nine million feet. The loading 
of this cargo in record time is considered a 
remarkable feat and indicates an unusual de- 
gree of efficiency on the part of the stevedores 
at Longview. 


“Flowing Wells of Wooden Wealth” 


SeEATTLe, Wasu., May 7.—Broadcasting from 
KOMO for the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in codperation with the Na- 
tional Farm Radio Council, J. B. Fitzgerald, of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, was “on the 
air” Thursday evening, discoursing upon “Our 
Flowing Wells of Wooden Wealth.” His ad- 
dress brought out as a curious fact the state- 
ment that some industries using exhaustible 
mineral resources are urging the public to use 
their products as a means of conserving the 
forests. On the other hand, it was shown that 
in the Pacific Northwest the forest industries 
need never cease or even dwindle, thus: 

The forests are such a commonplace to our people 
that they do not appreciate what a blessing they are 
and how great are their possibilities. Although 
we enjoy the exceptional situation that has been de- 
scribed, and have in our grasp the equivalent of per- 
petual gold mines of unequaled richness, our people 
are not willing to adopt public measures that will pro- 
mote the continuation of our happy situation. 

Neglect of that sort will simply delay our coming 
into the full enjoyment of our unique economic po- 





sition. However, it can only postpone it—for the day 
will certainly though the sooner the better 

when all of our forest land in this natural tree-grow- 
ing country of the Pacific 


come 


Northwest will be producing 
timber as fast as it is consumed, thus insuring to our 
posterity a steady flow of 

hundreds of 
industry, 


profitable income, the em- 
thousands of persons in 
and the replacement of the 
burned cut-over lands of our time with a forest cover 
that will always clothe the earth in a_ protecting 
mantle of grateful green and yet be endlessly yielding 
its indispensable material for our benefit. 


ployment of 
productive 


Example of Red Cedar’s Durability 

Nortu Vancouver, B. C., May 7.—From 
week to week, for years and years, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has published photographs of 
old houses and other evidences of the long 
life of wood construction. There are evidences 
all over the world of the durability of wood 
under given conditions. Herewith is evidence 
again and evidence that is outstanding in its 
nature. 

G. G. Johnson, general manager of the Capi- 
lano Timber Co., of North Vancouver, who is 
an amateur photographer of ability, while look- 
ing at a stand of timber well up on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, discovered these 
evidences of early native art, and made the 
photographs herewith shown. These two figures 





IVestern red cedar figures representing former 
hosts at entrance of Indian chief’s home on 
Kynoquot Inlet, west coast Vancouver Island 


were posts standing on either side of the en- 
trance to the home of a former Indian chief- 
tain on Kynoquot Inlet, Vancouver Island. The 
other parts of the home disappeared many 
generations ago. The home was originally 
built of poles covered with cedar bark. From 
talking with the present chief who lives in a 
modern cottage adjoining the site of the old 
chief’s home, Mr. Johnson judged from the 
number of generations that the Indians speak 
of, that these posts must be about four hundred 
years old. They are carved from western red 
cedar trees, the giant arbor vitae—tree of life, 
—with which this part of the country is so 
generously supplied. It is truly remarkable 
that where all the conditions for wood decay 
are so prevalent that these figures have remained 
in such wonderful condition, as will be noted 
from the sharp outline around the eyes and 
other facial features, giving the expression to 
the face—and to think that untreated wood, 
standing out in the rain and weather for cen- 
turies could thus withstand the ravages of the 
elements is almost past belief. 

The Capilano Timber Co., of which Mr. 
Johnson is manager, is a large producer of 
western red cedar. It has only recently built 
a sawmill plant, and has at present under con- 
struction a factory in connection therewith for 
the manufacture of western red cedar products. 


New Plant Working Satisfactorily 

SEATTLE, Wasu., May 7.—According to the 
Alaska Empire, the machinery for the new 
plant of the Juneau Lumber Mills was turned 
over for the first time a few days ago, and 
everything was found to be working satisfac- 
torily. The new plant represents an investment 
of more than $100,000 in addition to that which 
had already been made prior to building of the 
new mill during the last five months. The mill, 
which is equipped with machinery from the 
Sumner Iron Works, Everett, Wash., has a 
capacity of 100,000 feet a day. The headrig is 
a 54-foot band saw, 15 inches wide, running at 
the rate of 10,000 feet a minute. Roy Ruther- 
ford, manager and principal owner, says the 
plant will soon be running to capacity. 

D. D. Wilder, of Anacortes, Wash., who has 
been in charge of construction, will remain 
another month to make sure that the machinery 
is in excellent running order. He has built 
sawmills in every lumbering country in the 
world, including Siam, Singapore, Rangoon, 
3urmah, New Zealand and Australia; and in 
Alaska he is the builder of the Ketchikan 
spruce mill completed two years ago, in addi- 
tion to the present operation at Juneau. He 
states that the plant of the Juneau Lumber 
Mills is complete, with equipment representing 
the last thing in efficiency. 


Making More High Grade Shingles 


SEATTLE, Wasu., May 7.—During the present 
slump of red cedar shingles an extraordinary 
tendency has been noted in the wide spread 
between prices for slash-grain and vertical-grain 
stock. The difference in price between the low 
grade and the high grade has averaged at least 
a dollar, and is interpreted as showing the gen- 
eral trend toward a better shingle. In times 
past when the bottom has dropped out of the 
shingle market the spread has been as low as 
20 cents. At present the extreme weakness has 
been shown by the low-priced shingles; and 
while the prices of the better grades have not 
been satisfactory, they have shown a great deal 
more strength than formerly. ‘The lesson of 
the present situation would appear to be for 
manufacturers to make more of the _ best 
shingles and fewer of the others—“which we 
are doing,” observes a well known shingle 
man. 


Growth of Foreign Shook Trade 

SEATTLE, WAsH., May 7.—A few days ago 
the Blue Funnel liner Protesilaus sailed from 
Puget Sound for Hongkong. Her cargo was 
typical of the Pacific Northwest. On board 
were 325,000 cases of box shook shipped by the 
Shell Co. of California to the Straits Settle- 
ments. These parcels half filled the ship. The 
remainder of the cargo consisted of logs, tim- 
bers and flour. 

In five years the box shook business of the 
Shell Co., all of it going to foreign destina- 
tions, has expanded from an annual total of 
4,500,000 cases to 8,300,000 cases. In that time 
the money paid by this company for distribu- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest has reached $16,- 
000,000. This year the total export of shook 
from this source alone will be somewhat larger 
than 8,000,000 cases, and it would have been 
materially larger except for the interference of 
the revolution in China and the financial en- 
tanglement in Japan. 

In the Shell Building, Seattle, H. J. Hough 
manager of the box shook department, is con- 
ducting a business that sends the output of 
Coast box factories literally to all parts of the 
world. His requirements in lumber last year 
were about 65,000,000 feet. Every month his 
department supplies parcels for from eight to 
fourteen ships in the off-shore trade, the total 
for April having been nine vessels. In five 
and a half years the department has loaded 
485 vessels. The trade calls for thirty-five dif- 
ferent kinds of cases—for instance, there are 
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six different kinds, sizes and styles of candle 
cases used in China; in Japan there are six dif- 
ferent styles; there are distinctive specifica- 
tions for Africa, India, Greece, Australia and 
South America; and so on, all over the world. 
A strict inspection service is maintained by Mr. 
Hough and his assistants. He deals principally 
with fourteen mills, in Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia. 

The material is hemlock and spruce. A total 
of 86 percent of the cases shipped by the Shell 
Co. is scheduled to use spruce ends. 

Quick action is needed occasionally to keep 
up with the demands of the trade. Not long 
ago Mr. Hough received a cablegram from 
Singapore, calling for the immediate shipment 
of 400,000 54x244—14\4-inch top, bottom and 
end bars for the 2-gallon can case. Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock he telephoned to Van- 
couver, B. C., and on the following Saturday 
every last stick in the order was delivered at 
the dock for the waiting ship. It was rapid 
work. The box company filled the order by 
running to. capacity day and night. 

Mr. Hough was born into the lumber busi- 
ness, and is strictly in his element as manager 
of the box department. He began in the white 
pine district of Ontario and Quebec, and came 
to the Coast in 1911, locating in’ Spokane as 


Industrial Peace for Seattle 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 7.—Industrial peace 
in the building trades of Seattle is assured for 
another year. Assurance to that effect has 
been obtained at a “price,” in the midst of one 
of the most extensive building programs ever 
known in the history of the city. Whether 
peace at such a “price” is worth while, only the 
future can reveal. The city is the outpost in 
the warfare of organized labor, specifically the 
American Federation of Labor, to estabish 
Nationally the 5-day week, and after that the 
6-hour day. Seattle, today nominally “open 
shop,” has permitted the unions to gain a little 
ground, while merely staving off for only a 
year the big showdown on the 5-day week. 
As sure as fate, the struggle will be renewed 
more fiercely than ever with the dawn of May 
1, 1928; and if Seattle then permits the adoption 
of the 5-day week, this city will be made the 
base for carrying the warfare into Chicago and 
other great cities, which are sure, before the 
end of five years, to become battlefields in a 
terrific struggle for reduced hours and in- 
creased wages in the building trades. 

Throughout the present week the Associated 
General Contractors of Seattle have been try- 
ing to fight down a demand by the Building 
Trades Council for the establishment of the 
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During American Forest Week in Seattle, Wash., many spectators crowded the space in front 


of the Federal building to view exhibits assembled by the Forest Service. 


The display, which 


included specimens of native trees and their products, had been installed by W. G. Weigle, super- 


visor of the Snoqualmie national forest. 


The unit attracting the greatest amount of attention 


was a cross section of a Douglas fir tree 348 years old, and 61 inches in diameter, bearing a 


placard 


setting forth the historical events occurring during its lifetime. 





the center of activities in Idaho white pine. 
He says of the box shook business as con- 
ducted by the Shell Co.: “Few people realize 
its extent. We have a fixed policy of confining 
our purchases to the mills. We do not own any 
timber; we do not operate a box factory of 
our own, and we do not intend to do so.” 


Antishingle Agitation 


SEATTLE, Wasu., May 7.—Activity of inter- 
ests hostile to wood shingles is shown in the 
fact that notice of twenty-three antishingle or- 
dinances in eighteen States has been received 
at the Seattle headquarters of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau during the last month. Three 
such notices were received last Thursday. In 
addition there are eleven such ordinances pend- 
ing—making the total thirty-four. Antishingle 
agitation is now active in Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Texas and Wisconsin. 


5-day week, effective May 1, and for wage in- 
creases in certain crafts. Two big facts stand 
out as the result of prolonged, though peaceful 
conferences: First, with seven building unions 
already on the 5-day week in this city, the de- 
mand for an extension of that plan to other 
crafts will not be pressed by closed-shop advo- 
cates at this time. Second, in return for cer- 
tain concessions made by the contractors, the 
unions agree not to disturb industrial peace 
for another year. The following matters of 
agreement are settled: 

Hoisting engineers secure wage increase of $1 a 
day. 

Building labbrers secure increase in wages from 
$5 to $5.60 a day. 

Other proposed wage increases are withdrawn. 

Working conditions remain the same as during 
operation of 38-year unwritten agreement, which ex- 
pired May 1. 

Contractors sign definite written contract with 
unions, operative for one year. 

New agreement does not formally recognize Build- 
ing Laborers’ Union. 


Heretofore the contractors have been unwill- 


in the Pacific Northwest Industry 


ing to sign a written agreement, and their con- 
tention at the outset of the week’s negotiations 
was for an agreement to run three years; but 
the closed-shop interests insisted on an agree- 
ment for a single year, and gained their point. 

One of the reasons for the selection of this 
city by the American Federation of Labor for 
the opening skirmish in the nation-wide strug- 
gle to establish the 5-day week and the 6-hour 
day is found in the circumstance that today 
these seven unions are working on the basis of 
the 5-day week: painters, steamfitters, electri- 
cians, plumbers, metal lathers, wood lathers, 
and plasterers. Other unions which have been 
working on the basis of the 44-hour week, or 
five and a half days, are: sheet metal work- 
ers, carpenters, bricklayers, marble setters, 
stone masons, tile setters and terrazzo workers. 
Action on the demand of this group of seven 
unions, that the 5-day week be established, has 
been merely delayed, not withdrawn, along 
with the demand for wage increases. 

A surprise, which the closed-shop advocates 
frankly admit took them unaware, was the speed 
and decision with which powerful organizations 
in Seattle rushed to the support of the con- 
tractors as soon as the issues in controversy 
had been clearly drawn. Practically every busi- 
ness man in the city backed an emphatic pro- 
test, as represented by the Clearing House As- 
sociation, Building Owners & Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, Associated Industries of Seattle, Seattle 
Retail Trade Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle Waterfront Association, Associated 
Central Business Properties (Inc.), and Seat- 
tle Real Estate Board. They came out unequiv- 
ocally, declaring their belief that the 5-day 
week “is economically unsound,” and declaring 
that they would fight “to the utmost” to pre- 
vent the establishment of the 5-day week in 
Seatle. They took the ground that such a 
measure, coupled with increased wages, would 
stunt the city’s growth and instantly become a 
public calamity. 
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Conference on Commercial Forestry 


PorTLAND, OreE., May 7.—John T. Dougall, 
manager of the Columbia River Loggers’ In- 
formation Bureau, is in receipt of a letter from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States stating that the chamber will hold a 
conference on “commercial forestry” on Oct. 
18, 19 and 20, this year, to consider the ac- 
complishments, possibilities and difficulties of 
the business of growing trees by private enter- 
prise. A feature will be an up-to-date presenta- 
tion of what private individuals and corpora- 
tions have done throughout the nation in that 
direction. As a first step it is planned to com- 
pile the most complete list of individuals and 
corporations that have taken any interest in the 
subject and especially those that have taken 
any kind of action in the smallest degree to 
encourage tree growth. Mr. Dougall will assist 
by furnishing names of individuals and corpor- 
ations engaged in reforestation in the Pacific 
Northwest so far as he knows. 


Pulpwood Consumption Increases 


WisHincton, D. C., May 9.— The total 
consumption of pulpwood in the United 
States last year was 6,766,007 cords, reported 
by 224 mills, as against 6,093,821 cords re- 
ported by 234 mills for 1925, an increase of 
11 percent. The total production of wood 
pulp in 1926 was 4,394,766 tons, an increase 
of 10.9 percent as compared with 3,962,217 
tons in 1925. The data were collected by 
the Department of Commerce in codperation 
with the Department of Agriculture (Forest 
Service). The three leading States in the 
industry are Maine, Wisconsin and New 
York. All these States, together with most 
of the other States reporting, showed in- 
creases compared with 1925. 
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Alabama Retailers Organize Association 


Feel That Co-operation Is Necessary to Remedy Trade 
Abuses and Will Form Groups Throughout State 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata., May 9.—A state asso- 
ciation of retail lumber dealers was organized 
here at a meeting held in the Tutwiler Hotel 
Friday and Saturday of last week. There was 
a good attendance of retail lumbermen present 
and much enthusiasm for the new organization 
was shown. 

The first session of the organization meeting 
was called to order at 10 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, W. M. Richardson, of the Richardson 
Lumber Co., Florence, acting as temporary 
chairman, and F. A. Hootsell, Birmingham, 
temporary secretary. After invocation and a 
few remarks by the chairman, W. J. Wynn, 
city attorney of Birmingham, was introduced. 
Mr. Wynn represented Jimmie Jones, jr., presi- 
dent of the city commission, who had been 
scheduled to address the gathering but was 
prevented by press of other matters. Mr. 
Wynn welcomed the lumbermen to the city and 
offered them the facilities of the municipality 
in their efforts to form a State association. 

This welcome was responded to by Jack Pat- 
terson, of the J. E. Patterson Lumber Co., 
Mobile, Ala. Mr. Patterson, it developed, is 
some orator; and his twenty years’ experience 
had convinced him, he said, that retailing lum- 
ber is no snap. Among the troubles and vex- 
ations mentioned by the speaker were lien laws, 
bad debts and irresponsible dealers and con- 
tractors. “This meeting,” he said, “should do 
its best to find a way to develop a close work- 
ing spirit among the dealers and endeavor to 
find protection for its members in a revised 
lien law.” 

At this time Attorney Wynn offered the fa- 
cilities of the city’s legal office to the conven- 
tion in any matter that might need the assist- 
ance of a legal expert, but added that he 
rather thought the present lien laws were suf- 
ficient, if properly used. 

Chairman Richardson then asked for the 
close codperation of all present in making the 
session one of interest by contributing to the 
discussions. 

A. Dishman, of Anniston, moved for the 
formal organization of the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber & Material Men. This 
was duly seconded and the subject was 
thrown open for discussion. 

Thornton Estes, of the Estes Lumber Co., 
former president of the local Birmingham 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club, stated that the as- 
sembled dealers had not been welcomed by the 
local lumberman as retailers and that on be- 
half of the retail club he wanted to extend 
this courtesy. He stated further that the call 
for the meeting, the parties at interest, and 
the purposes of the meeting were all a sur- 
prise to the club and that the retailers knew 
nothing of the meeting until the secretary of 
the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association had 
sent out the call. As a member of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association he 
said, he felt the matter should be fostered by 
the National, and that H. J. West, of Atlanta, 
Ga., the regional vice president for the south- 
east section, should have been invited and al- 
lowed to participate in the deliberations and 
assist in the proper organization of the State 
body. “For eighteen years,” said Mr. Estes, 
“T have worked for a State and local organ- 
ization and have joined and worked with every 
movement that would better the conditions of 
the dealers. I will pledge my best efforts to 
the right kind of a State organization, but the 
meeting now being brought into being, in my 
opinion, has been fostered by the’ wrong par- 
ties. If the local retail association had been 
acquainted with the move and allowed to as- 
sist in working up the matter, the number of 
dealers present would have amounted to at least 
300.” He promised to help in any way possi- 


ble to put through a real State organization, 
when properly started and fostered by the re- 
tail lumberman and material men and not by 
wholesalers of lumber. 

Mr. Dishman, of Anniston, said that the 
meeting had been called for the purpose of 
forming a State body; that it made little dif- 
ference who brought them together, and that 
the meeting should proceed to organize. Allan 
Whod, of the Wood Lumber Co., stated his 
position clearly as in favor of organizing and 
that since they were the ones to organize he 
felt sure the proper supervision by the retail 
dealers would be possible. R. N. Scott, of 


the Scott Lumber Co., president of the retail 
club of Birmingham, wanted to start right. 

A vote was finally taken which resulted in 
an overwhelming majority for the plan to com- 
plete the organization. 


At this point Allan 





THORNTON ESTES, W. O. WHITAKER, 
Birmingham; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
First Vice President Spoke on Lien Law 


Wood moved that a committee on nominations 
be named; this committee to report at the 
afternoon session. The following were named 
to serve on the committee: Messrs. Patterson, 
of Mobile, chairman; Redd, of Florence; 
Dishman, of Anniston; Scott of Birmingham, 
and Parsons, of Decatur-Albany. 


Adjournment was then taken until 2:30. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


On reassembling at 2:30 Friday afternoon, 
the nominating committee’s report was called 
for. The following names were offered as 
officers for the remainder of the calender year: 

President—W. M. Richardson, Florence. 

First vice president—Thornton Estes, Birmingham. 

Second vice president—Jack Patterson, Mobile. 

Temporary secretary—F. A. Hootsell, Birmingham. 

Directors—H. Marks, Sheffield; John Thomason, 
Decatur; W. P. Dillworth, Huntsville; R. N. Scott, 
Birmingham; A. Dishman, Anniston; F. L. Gorrie, 
Montgomery; F. L. Stevens, Selma; H. B. Cowan, 
Mobile. 

Thornton Estes asked that his name be 
dropped, as he had stated his position at the 
morning session, and did not believe, in view 
of that fact, that he should accept the office. 
He was overruled, however, and as no opposi- 
tion resulted the men named in the report 
were elected. Mr. Richardson was then in- 
troduced as the president of the State organ- 
ization. 

The matter of the lien law having been 
brought up again, the president called upon 
W. O. Whitaker, of the Lookout Planing Mill 
Co., Chattanooga, to discuss the Tennessee 


lien law and its effect on the retail business jn 
his State. Mr. Whitaker stated that the law 
as originally written, dates back to 1889, but 
that various amendments have been added 
until the original would not be recognized. 
In his seventeen years as a dealer, he said, he 
had yet to find a case where the dealer could 
not collect, if the provisions of the lien law 
were adhered to. On approximately a half- 
million-dollar business last year, he had less 
than one-fifth of 1 percent loss, and this coy- 
ered the small items on which the lien could 
not very well be filed. Many other phases of 
the Tennessee law were discussed and it was 
decided to try to secure a similar law for 
Alabama. 

J. A. Minnich, secretary of the Tennessee 
Retail Lumber & Millwork Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, took the floor to explain the workings of 
his association and its helpfulness in general 
matters to the retailers of the State. 

The question of membership qualifications 
being before the meeting, Mr. Minnich ex- 
plained the methods of the Tennessee associa- 
tion in its selection and classification of mem- 
bers. This plan seemed to meet the needs of 
the Alabama dealers and was _ tentatively 
adopted. In commenting on the matter of 
membership, Mr. Minnich called attention to 
one thing usually overlooked by the average 
man. This is that when he is elected he is 
ever after a member, but often makes no effort 
to go forward, and carry the association with 
him in the forward movement of codperation. 
The group system of dividing the State brought 
out the information that Alabama has sev- 
eral such groups working well at this time, 
and that these would go out and help to or- 
ganize other sections. This discussion brought 
out the evident feeling that if no other good 
came from a meeting the getting together and 
sitting down for round-table discussion of 
matters makes the effort worth while. 

R. M. Jenkins, of the Jenkins Lumber Co., 
condemned the practice of shippers selling 
direct to consumers and contractors. One of 
the worst things, in the opinion of Mr. Jenkins, 
would be to have a law that would so protect 
the incoming hosts of outside selling agencies 
and that would assure them 100 percent collec- 
tions. 

Hon. Jelks Cabiness, well known attorney, 
was called upon at this time to tell something 
of the lien law situation. His discussion de- 
veloped the fact that the legal fraternity looks 
upon the unfavorable situation as one in which 
the lumbermen are aiding by their failure to 
observe the law. Many dealers do not file the 
first notice, because they expect contractors to 
go elsewhere in this event, and rather than 
lose a customer to a competitor, they take a 
chance. “To say the least,” remarked the 
speaker, “the yard men are a bit negligent with 
their credits.” 

Mr. Estes called attention to the uniform 
lien law being advocated by the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. This is be- 
ing handled direct from Washington, and the 
local association can lend its aid in any way 
it sees fit. Mr. Estes said the present law 1s 
as good as any, and he did not care for much 
revision. A committee, composed of the of- 
ficers, was named to draft a constitution and 
by-laws after which the session adjourned. 


BANQUET 


At 7:30 o’clock the lumbermen gathered in 
the banquet room of the Tutwiler Hotel for 
an evening of fun and food. Jack Patterson 
proved an excellent toastmaster.. Mr. Duffy, 


for the wholesalers; Mr. Bush, for the roof- 
ing material men; F. H. Watson, for the 
sash and door men; Peter Vredenburgh, for 
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the manufacturers, and Mr. Scott of the Bir- 

mingham Retail Lumbermen’s Club, pledged 

their efforts to make the State association a 
success. 
SATURDAY MORNING 

On assembling at 9:15 the report of the ex- 

ecutive committee was read by Mr. Estes, 

chairman. For the constitution and by-laws, 


-this report recommended the adopting, as a 


temporary measure, the laws in use by the 
Tennessee association. After considerable dis- 
cussion this was agreed to. The question of 
a sliding scale of annual dues came in for a 


lot ‘of discussion. The dues finally decided on 
are as follows: Yards with an invested capital 
of $25,000, or less, $25; $50,000, $50; over $50,- 
000, an extra $1 per each $1,000 up to $300; 
associate members, $25. It was voted to ac- 
cept any lumberman in allied lines as an as- 
sociate member but limiting his privilege to 
attendance upon the meetings and to be heard 
in these meetings, but not to vote or hold 
office. 

Thornton Estes moved that the State asso- 
ciation be declared 100 percent retail and re- 
main so. This carried. 


L. Sevier, of the Alabama Manufacturers’ 
Association, told of the work of his associa- 
tion in matters pertaining to schools, trans- 
portation, insurance, and many other things. 

A resolution was adopted asking every mem- 
ber to return to his home and talk with his 
representative in the legislature relative to 
the lien law question. 

A motion to hold the next annual meeting at 
Mobile was passed. 

The meeting then adjourned for a trip to the 
Estes Lumber Co.’s, Grayson Lumber Co.’s and 
the Birmingham Sash & Door Co.’s plants. 


Coopers Will Stress Quality, Not Price 


Associated Cooperage Industries Plan an Extensive Advertising Campaign 


i 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 11.—Millions of staves, 
both tight and slack, were washed away in the 
overflowing waters of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and it will be from 90 to 
120 days before the conditions arising from 
the flood will make it possible to resume opera- 
tions in forests and stave mills. These facts 
were learned by a staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who talked with men 
in the cooperage industry who attended the 
twelfth annual convention of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, which was 
held in Hotel Jefferson here on Monday, yester- 
day and today. 

It was learned also that stocks of staves and 
other material in the hands of coopers have 
not been large because of the disposition of 
coopers and their customers to buy from hand 
to mouth and to rely on the present excellent 
transportation facilities to move raw material 
and finished products speedily. 

These conditions, it was generally felt, would 
result in higher prices for cooperage stock and 
the finished product. 

No figures as to the damage by the floods 
were made available at the convention sessions. 
The flood committee, which is composed of 
T. A. Powell, of Memphis, chairman, Carl F. 
Meyer and A. H. Wrape, of St. Louis, made 
no report of their relief activities, but the com- 
mittee was continued. 

E. J. Kahn, president of the National Coop- 
erage & Woodenware Co., Peoria, president 
of the association, at the general session this 
morning, urged that coopers be as- lenient as 
possible in their application of grading rules on 
stock taken from manufacturers, because of 
the great amount of damage from water. 

Mr. Kahn also urged that coopers explain 
the situation to those of their customers who 
might complain that the packages were not up 
to the usual standard. He felt that the con- 
sumers of the barrels would be glad to do their 
part in relieving the situation. 

Burleigh Jacobs, of Jacobs Bros., coopers, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., said that they were making 
the same explanation to their customers, with 
the added statement that every effort would be 
made to maintain the present level of prices, 
despite the possibility of higher priced cooper- 
age stock. He also said that they were point- 
ing out to their customers that this was an 
example of why orders for barrels should be 
ae as far in advance of their use as pos- 
sipie, 

The only person outside of the industry who 
spoke at the convention was Harold M. Bixby, 
president of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce and vice president of the State National 

sank, whose subject was “Business Promo- 
tion.” Mr. Bixby spoke against the practice of 
manufacturers who try to get volume by price 
cutting. “The price buyer usually gets what 
he pays for,” he said. “When the price is cut 
skimping must be done all down the line. 
Either the purchaser is being cheated or the 
manufacturer is cheating himself.” Mr. Bixby 
said that the day of the “spread eagle, hail 
fellow, well met” salesman is gone. “Now- 


in Behalf of the Wooden Barrel 


adays the salesman must have a knowledge of 
his product and the use to which it is to be 
put,” he declared. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—T. J. Nash, Ozark Cooperage Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Vice-presidents and directors for the various groups 
—Slack stave and heading group: Vice-president, C. 
F. Buchele, Gideon Anderson Co., Gideon, Mo.; 
executive committeeman, E. A. Powell, Powell Coop- 
erage Co., Memphis, Tenn. Tight stave and heading 
group: Vice-president, W. W. Roberts, W. W. Wil- 
son Stave Co., Little Rock, Ark.; executive committee- 
man, James B. Hall, Lexington, Ky. Coopers group: 
Vice-president, R. W. Rush, Allied Barrel Co., Oil 
City, Pa., and executive committeeman, L. E. Horn, 
Union Cooperage Co., St. Louis. 

Secretary-manager—Charles G. Hirt, St. Louis, Mo. 
(reélected). 

Assistant secretary and treasurer— 
Rogers, St. Louis, Mo. (reélected). 


Miss “Mary T. 


The importance of trade extension work was 
discussed by A. C. 


Hughes, Chicago, at the 
j 














E. J. KAHN, c. G. BIRT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Reélected Secretary 


Peoria, Ill. 
Retiring President 


general session. The subject also was dis- 
cussed at the various group mectings yesterday 
at which also the question of statistics and 
changes in grade rules and specifications were 
discussed. 

Despite the floods, about 250 members of the 
association attended the convention. 

The principal entertainment feature was the 
association’s annual banquet which was held 
last night at the Jefferson Hotel. The enter- 
tainment was provided by the St. Louis mem- 
bers of the association. 

The matter of flood devastation was brought 
to the attention of the members of the associa- 
tion in the annual report of President Edgar 
J. Kahn of Peoria, Ill. Mr. Kahn said that it 


was his first thought to ask the executive com- 
mittee for authority to postpone the conven- 
tion, but he thought it better to meet and ascer- 
tain if any help can be rendered in the emer- 
gency, as well as to estimate, if possible, the 
effect of the catastrophe on the industry. 

“IT am expressing the feelings of all our mem- 
bers in extending our sympathy to those of our 
association who have lost by the flood, and to 
assure them that as individuals and as an asso- 
ciation, we are ready to help them in every 
way possible,” Mr. Kahn added. 

Sympathy to the flood sufferers was also ex- 
tended by Secretary-manager Charles G. Hirt 
in his annual report. Mr. Hirt told of the 
splendid work done during the year by the 
traffic department and inspection service, of 
both of which activities the members are mak- 
ing greater use. Discussing trade promotion 
work, Mr. Hirt said that the association has 
been codperating with the important industries 
and horticultural societies, by taking part in 
their conventions and expositions where a dis- 
play of cooperage was exhibited and personal 
contact had with consumers of wooden barrels. 
The report continues : 


In connection with the efforts that are being made 
to extend cooperage patronage, it would be well to 
consider also the advisability of inaugurating an 
effective advertising campaign, with view of edu- 
cating the public to a more favorable attitude toward 
the wooden barrel as a safe and dependable con- 
tainer. Too many consumers are prone to consider 
only the price rather than the quality of containers 
used in the packing and shipment of their products 
and as a consequence suffer an ultimate loss of trade 
and reputation. It would seem, therefore, that our 
interests can best be served by instilling into the 
minds of wooden barrel consumers the advantage of 
using quality cooperage. 

Advertising is an important factor in bringing 
before the public the virtues of ones’ products and 
our members should, therefore, earnestly consider the 
advisability of creating a publicity fund for the 
purpose of engaging in an effective advertising cam- 
paign for the wooden barrel. 

In addition to our activities along trade promotion 
lines, we have been codperating with the bureau of 
explosives and container bureau, American Railway 
Association, as well as governmental departments, in 
the interest of our members. We now have under 
consideration with the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization a matter of particular importance in the 
interest of increased use of the wooden barrel. 


A review of the work done by the traffic 
department was given in detail by the mana- 
ger, C. A. Brucker. Among the matters which 
engaged the attention of the department dur- 
ing the year were: 


Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket No. 11,247, 
proposing a readjustment of rates on barrels, half 
barrels, kegs etc., between points in Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Louisiana on the one hand and points 
in Oklahoma and Texas on the other, also between 
points in Texas and Oklahoma; Southwestern Freight 
Bureau Docket No. 6315, proposing the cancellation 
of through rates on lumber and articles taking the 
same rates including staves, hoops and heading from 
points in the Southwest to points in Canada and 
rates on staves, hoops and heading from Alabama 
mills to Oklahoma points, and reduced rates on 
staves, hoops and heading to Paaific coast and north 
Pacific coast points. 
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Philadelphians Exchange Ideas at Dinner Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 9.—One hundred 
members from the various chapters of the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange attended 
the dinner meeting in the Rose Room, Hotel 
Adelphia, Thursday night, at which time an 
interchange of ideas among leaders in the 
various branches of the industry preceded an 
illustrated lecture by Howard Strong, execu- 
tive director of the Regional Planning Bureau. 

Thomas Marshall, recently elected chief ex- 
ecutive of the exchange, presided over the 
business session, and summarized briefly trade 
conditions and problems of the lumber indus- 
try. W. D. D. Smith, speaking for the com- 
mittee on railroads and transportation, stated 
that the railroads were giving prompt service 
and deliveries from the West Coast and other 
points have been on scheduled time. Steamer 
space is well taken up at present but the floods 
in the South have greatly lessened the total 
number of cars arriving in this port. Con- 
ditions have likewise discouraged transit stuff 
and very little is coming in at this time. 

Chairman George W. Butts, jr., of the for- 
estry committee, invited suggestions on matters 
pertaining to reforestation and it was an- 
nounced that another trip to the Mount Alto 
nurseries will be taken by the exchange mem- 
bers in October. Chairman J. Harold Buzby, 
of the membership committee, announced that 
several applications for membership had been 
received. 

In the reports by the various chapter repre- 
sentatives, President Dudley, Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, stated 
that the wholesalers are now holding weekly 
luncheon meetings. Every Monday the mem- 
bers meet to exchange ideas, credit informa- 


tion and in other ways codperate for mutual 
benefit. The speaker suggested that other 
chapters hold weekly meetings of this nature 
and, in doing so, circulate profitable plans and 
interchange valuable ideas. 

President Marshall, who was a delegate 
from the exchange to the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber convention at Atlantic City, 
made an interesting report and added these 
deductions : 


The paramount need of the lumber yard proprie- 
tor is a system of credits and the ability to analyze 
a statement. Find out how much it costs to do busi- 
ness and do not sell lumber for any reason except 
at a profit. The man who sells lumber under the 
market price to win customers is practicing poor mer- 
chandising. Avoid speculation and do not buy big 
stocks in anticipation of a rise in the market. I 
know personally of cases here in this city where quan- 
tities of maple flooring were purchased at $100 and 
are still on hand. 

Discontinue the unprofitable part of your business. 
Ascertain accurately the divisions of your yards which 
are detrimental to the right side of the ledger and 
then discontinue such lines. I am doing this very 
thing myself right now. 

To believe that you can make a profit from volume 
alone is fallacious. To sell lumber below cost is a 
menace, we all know, but some of us have overlooked 
certain hidden costs which it is difficult to appreciate 
on the surface. 

Never compete with credits, thus making it easy to 
buy but difficult to pay. Consider every credit you 
extend as a loan and watch it as carefully as a banker 
watches his loans. In analyzing a statement, con- 
sider any man a bad risk if he owes more than his 
capital investment. 

The great danger today is overproduction because 
our power to produce exceeds our power to consume. 

With all classes of the trade here tonight I want 
to say that I believe that the manufacturer, the whole- 


Discount receivables by one-third. 


saler and the retailer all have a definite reason for 
existing. They are economically sound and _indis. 
pensable to one another. The wholesaler should not 
fear the centralized buying agency because it has fun. 
damental faults, and the retailer should not fear the 
wholesaler who attempts to sell at retail. But the 
cold fact remains that even though you cut out the 
middleman you can not cut out his function. The 
expense is there just the same and it costs too much 
to sell lumber other than through the recognized 
channels. 

I am in favor of the trade extension plan and, 
furthermore, I believe that only by intensive pub- 
licity and promotion can we retrieve the business 
which has been lost to substitutes the last few years, 
I have requested the board of directors to consider 
seriously an intelligent advertising campaign in the 
Philadelphia newspapers, educating the public to the 
fact that many of the substitutes are not only more 
expensive but less desirable than wood. 

President Marshall stated that the commit- 
tees were getting together some very interest- 
ing topics for the benefit of all the chapters 
and that frequent dinner meetings will be held 
in the future. 

Howard Strong, executive director of the 
Regional Planning Bureau, explained this new 
science which he defined as putting the right 
things in the right place. He indicated by 
lantern slides where parks and lakes should 
be preserved for posterity and visualized the 
city of Philadelphia as it will appear twenty 
years from this date. 

Chairman Finlay, of the entertainment com- 
mittee, provided an excellent dinner with fried 
chicken and all trimmings, and also put the 
members in a happy frame of mind by intro- 
ducing a widely known minstrel star, who re- 
told a number of southern anecdotes with the 
real dialect of Dixieland. 


Discuss Trade Ethics and Co-operation 


Battimore, Mp., May 9.—The Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, desiring not only to 
enjoy the benefits of coOperation and the adop- 
tion of correct trade practices itself, but to 
carry those benefits into other fields and thus 
strengthen the position of the industry, ar- 
ranged for a gathering of the retail lumber and 
mill men of Baltimore at the Emerson Hotel 
last Thursday, which afforded opportunity for 
fraternization and the presentation of arguments 
in favor of the practices and relations estab- 
lished by the organization from the neighboring 
States. Approximately 100 persons were pres- 
ent. 

The gathering was called to order by J. F. 
Martin, secretary of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association, who set forth the excellent 
relations established between the wholesalers 
and retailers of Philadelphia. This close and 
eminently satisfactory relationship had been 
brought about, he said, through the good offices 
of the associated groups which had consistently 
conformed to recognized trade ethics, and had 
been active in the promotion of the closest 
cooperation. 

One of the latest and most important of their 
undertakings, Mr. Martin said, had been the 
formation of a bureau that will investigate any 
building operation started in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of determining among other things: 

(a) Complete cost of building. 

(b) How the structure is to be financed. 

(c) What equities there are in the property 

over and above mortgages. 

Membership in this bureau is $100 a year, 
with nominal charges in addition for the re- 
ports secured from the bureau. This plan had 
been advanced under the leadership of John H. 
Derr for the purpose of eliminating the un- 
sound credit risks to which lumbermen are sub- 
jected as a result of the activities of unscrupu- 
lous building operators. 

Mr. Martin declared that the problem _of 
credits was one of the most important faced by 


the retail lumbermen and it was made more 
serious because there seemed to be little codp- 
eration in many places in this department. A 
good, reliable credit bureau, he said, was one of 
the most important things a lumber organiza- 
tion could have. * 


Baltimore Unit Organized 


Mr. Martin, as temporary chairman of the 
meeting, asked for a vote as to whether they 
wanted a permanent organization of the Bal- 
timore unit, and the result being in the affirma- 
tive, John H. Geis, of John H. Geis & Co., was 
elected permanent chairman of the unit. Mr. 
Geis briefly emphasized the reciprocal advan- 
tages to be gained by Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia by this step and then called upon Howard 
Turner, of Betterton, Md., chairman of the 
Tri-State unit, to tell of its experience with the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Turner said the unit had materially en- 
hanced the social relation and given a keen 
sense of cooperation, resulting in definite im- 
provement in trade conditions. Competition un- 
der this arrangement, he said, had been much 
fairer and more intelligent. 

Fred H. Ludwig, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, introduced as the principal speaker 
of the evening, stressed the good that always 
comes from men getting together with their 
feet under the same table and rubbing elbows. 
He emphasized the tremendous importance of 
the lumber business among the industries of the 
United States, saying that one-thirtieth of the 
population was getting its living from this busi- 
ness. 

Next to food in importance to the individual, he 
said, is his shelter, and it is the business.of the lum- 
berman to provide this shelter. We are doing more 
than providing a home or a shelter; we are giving citi- 
zens something that makes them stable, anchors them 
to the community, renders them patriotic, and in turn 
lines them up as contributors to all those things that 
make for the welfare of the people. Because our busi- 


ness is so important we ought to be proud of it. It 
is our profession, and yet so many of us think about 
it in terms of trying to sell lumber as cheaply as pos- 
sible. We leave quality, service and the most impor- 
tant factors in real merchandising out of the picture. 


Every year there is manufactured in this country 
about 36,000,000,000 feet of lumber. Fifteen percent 
of the income of railroads is derived from the handling 
of forest products. In the marketing of these ma- 
terials competition is just as bad, as you make it. 
If every man in this room were to say that he was 
going to make a profit, and would refuse to sell any- 
thing that he didn’t make a profit on, your figures 
would not be in red, as some of them undoubtedly will 
be when you prepare your statements on June 1. Price 
is the only thing that some of us think of. When you 
feel yourselves thinking that way, consider your own 
viewpoint when you purchase something for yourself. 
Take, for example, your shoes: There isn’t a man in 
this room who could not buy the shoes he is now wear- 
ing for less money than he paid for them. The same 
is true of your suit, your hat and your watch. Why 
is this so? It is because you believe that you are get- 
ting real value. Ninety percent of the buying done by 
you men is done in a direct sort of way. It is done in 
reliable houses, where you know you would be thrown 
out if you tried to get the salesman to cut the price, 
and yet when it comes to merchandising lumber, it 
isn’t done that way. 

We all know that values and satisfaction are only 
relative, and that the least satisfied customer is the 
one who buys commodities that have no definite price 
established in a given house at any particular time. 
The customer always feels that if you are willing to 
drop your price so much, it is not only possible but 
even likely that you might be made to sell for even 
less. If your business is to be profitable, and you 
are to have a satisfied customer, you have got to have 
a price in your yard and stick to it. 

Mr. Geis laid stress upon the importance of 
knowing what it costs to do business and said 
that F. Howard Smith, of the Eastern Mill- 
work Bureau, of New York, is now in Balti- 
more, making an installation for George Hel- 
frich & Sons, and that any of the dealers who 
might be interested could meet him for a dis- 
cussion of the considerations involved in cost 
accounting. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


May 16-17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting board of directors. 


May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 


May 18-19—American Walnut Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion, . Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
Annual, 


May 19—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Lanier, Macon, Ga. Semi-annual. 


May 24-25—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Annual cruise, Sarnia to 
Sault Ste. Marie, via steamers “‘Hamonic’’ and 
“Huronic.” 


May 27—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Hamilton Club, Chicago. Spring 
meeting. 


June 17-19—Lumberman’s Club of Arizona, Monte Vista 
Hotel, Flagstaff, Ariz., Annual. 


June 21-22—Plywood Mauufacturers’ Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Midsummer meeting. 


June 23-24—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spartanburg, S. C. Semiannual, 


Aug. 22-28—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Ohicago. Annual. . 


Hardwood Wholesalers to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 9.—Announce- 
ment has been made that the spring meeting of 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association will be held May 27 at the Ham- 
ilton Club, 20 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 
The session is scheduled for 10 a.m., Chicago 
daylight saving time. Among the important top- 
ics to be discussed are: How many of the mills 
dislike to deal through the wholesaler? What 
is the attitude of the trade toward the whole- 
saler? Can our association bring about better 
good will for its members? 


To Discuss Grade Certificate Plan 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 7.—J. E. 
Neighbor, treasurer of the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, is to be one of the 
principal speakers at the annual convention 
of the California Building & Loan League, to 
be held in San Francisco, at the Palace Hotel. 
May 26, 27 and 28. Mr. Neighbor will have as 
his topic “The Grade Certificate of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association,” which 
is now in use in thirty-five cities of California, 
and which is gaining impetus all the time. In- 
asmuch as 90 percent of the homes in Cali- 
fornia are financed by the building and loan 
associations of the State, the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association feels that the mem- 
bers of the State Building and Loan Associa- 
tion should learn more about the grade certifi- 
cate. The subject was presented to them a year 
ago at their annual convention at Yosemite, at 
which time they endorsed the grade certificate, 
and now the educational campaign will be car- 
ried forward by Mr. Neighbor. 

Some of the building and loan companies 
are at present demanding a grade certificate on 
all lumber furnished, as a requisite of the loan, 
and it has worked to the betterment of condi- 
tions in those localities, and as a guaranty to 
the home builder who considers the grade cer- 


tificate a valuable document, showing the time ° 


the home was built and the material entering 
into the construction. Some have found this 
certificate a valuable asset to them in cases of 
collecting insurance or in the re-sale of the 
house. Some lumber dealers in California who 
build homes for sale are framing the grade 
certificate and hanging it in the house on dis- 
play. This has created confidence in the build- 
ers of certified homes. 

In conjunction with Mr. Neighbor’s talk, W. 
H. Graham, of the Cosmopolitan Mutual Build- 
ing & Loan Association of Oakland, who is 
also an active member in the plumbers’ asso- 
ciation of that city, will present his clearing 
house agreement plan, through which all bills 
for buildings will be paid, thus eliminating the 
danger of the incompletion of the home, and 
the danger of liens being placed against the 
home for non-payment of labor and materials, 
insuring to the home owner a completed build- 
ing with all bills paid. Mr. Neighbor and Mr. 


Graham are very close friends and are both 
sold on the other plan and it is certain their 
talks will fit in nicely with and be valuable 
information for the members of the building 
and loan association. 

The California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation is broadcasting the importance of at- 
tendance of lumbermen at this convention so 
that closer codperation may be secured between 
the lumber dealers and building and loan com- 
panies throughout California. That these two 
organizations should be closely affiliated and 
work together acts as a protection for the home 
owners. 


Carolina Dealers’ Semiannual 


Cuariotte, N. C., May 9.—Arrangements 
are being perfected for the semi-annual con- 
vention of the Carolina Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association to be held June 23 and 24 in 
Spartansburg, S. C. Victor W. Wheeler, sec- 
retary of the association, has received advices 
from the Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce 
to the effect that everything is being done for 
the comfort, entertainment and deliberations of 
the convention. The Chamber of Commerce 
will be hosts to the association delegates while 
in Spartanburg. 


Lake Erie Retailers Organize 


Toronto, Ont., May 9.—“The Lake Erie 
3ranch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association” completed its organization at a 
meeting held in Jarvis on May 5. W. J. Bailey, 
of Jarvis, presided, with R. G. Wyckoff, of Vit- 
toria, as secretary, and the attendance included 
B. V. Bailey, Waterford; K. J. McCall, St. 










quaintances as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself left 
alone. A man, sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair.” 

—Johnson. 











Williams; C. H. Fick, Simcoe; E. M. Pen- 
nington, Otterville; Dr. Law, Port Dover; M. 
Sutor, Port Dover; J. B. Mackenzie, George- 
town, president of the Ontario Retai! Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; M. R. Bogart, Chatham, 
secretary of the Southwestern Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and H. Boultbee, 
secretary-manager of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

A discussion took place regarding a num- 
ber of difficulties arising out of trade ethics, 
several of the dealers complaining of sales to 
their customers by producers and wholesalers 
of building supplies and hardwood flooring. 
Steps were taken to bring the influence of the 
Ontario association to bear upon some of these 
cases. 

The chief event was an excellent address by 
M. R. Bogart, who told of the objects and 
ideals of retail lumber associations, and passed 
on to the new association the results of his ex- 
perience in connection with securing good at- 
tendance and arranging good programs for 
local meetings. 

H. Boultbee announced that the provincial 
association had made arrangements for secur- 
ing supplies of “Build a Home First” stickers, 
and that in a few days these would be avail- 
able to members in handy book form at a very 
moderate price. The association is getting 
behind the “Build a Home First” campaign 
enthusiastically in order to assist in the nation- 


wide movement of burning this slogan in upon 
the minds of Canadian citizens all over the 
Dominion. 

The members present decided upon an annual 
fee of $5 each. Those present all indicated 
their intention of joining and a campaign will 
be put on by Secretary R. G. Wyckoff to bring 
in all the dealers in the Lake Erie district. 
The next meeting will be at the call of the 
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Appalachian Hardwood Club 


CINCINNATI, Outo., May 10.—C. M. Mor- 
ford, secretary of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Club, announced that the date for the May 
meeting of the club scheduled to be held at 
Knoxville has not yet been set. It will proba- 
bly be held the last week in May or the first 
in June. Mr. Morford reports that the de- 
tails of the campaign to boost Appalachian 
hardwoods are being worked out and that actual 
work on much of the program soon will be 
in operation. 
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Southwestern Ontarians’ Cruise 


Sarnia, Ont., May 9.—All plans have been 
perfected for the annual.cruise of the South- 
western Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will take place on board the 
steamers Hamonic and Huronic May 24 and 25. 
Prior to the leaving of the Hamonic from the 
Port Edward docks in Sarnia on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 24, a brief business session will be 
held, at which officers will report and new offi- 
cers for the year will be elected. President J. B. 
Mackenzie and Secretary Horace Boultbee, of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, will be present to represent the parent 
association. H. M. Jessop, secretary of the 
Old Guard salesmen’s association of Detroit, 
Mich., will be present to make an address. 
Other speakers include Kenneth M. Brown, of 
the A. E. Gordon Lumber. Co., Toronto, who 
will take for his subject, “The Kind of Retailer 
the Traveler Likes to Meet”; N. M. Bearinges 
of Elmira, who will talk on “The Kind 
Traveler I Like to Have Call Upon Me”; 
L. D. Barclay, of the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Co., on “The Human Element in Buying 
and Selling”; and E. T. Down, of Detroit, 
Mich., former mayor of Highland Park, Mich. 

The Hamonic will leave Sarnia at 4 p.m., and 
at 6 o'clock the annual dinner will be held, 
followed by a dance at 8 o'clock. On the 
morning of Wednesday, May 25, the delegates 
will arise early to see the sights of the Detour 
passage. They will arrive at Sault Ste. Marie 
at 10 o’clock and will be taken for a motor tour 
of the city and for an inspection of some of its 
beauty spots. 

The return trip will be made on the steamer 
Huronic with a noon luncheon on the boat. A 
bridge contest will be held during the after- 
noon and in the evening a musicale will be given 
followed by dancing. The delegates will reach 
Sarnia on Thursday morning, May 26, at 6 
o'clock. 
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Discuss Market Conditions 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 10.—Market condi- 
tions as affected by the disastrous floods in the 
South formed the chief topic of discussion at 
the meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held Monday af- 
ternoon. The discussion also brought out that 
a greater volume of lumber is moving, though 
profits from the wholesalers’ angle are not as 
good as they should be. 

Joseph C. Comegys, secretary of the associa- 
tion, presided, in the absence of both President 
Dudley and Vice-President Wright. Treasurer 
W. D. D. Smith received many congratulations 
on the award of champion made to his 16-year- 
old son, Warren, in the recent harmonica con- 
test. The boy won in a field of 7,000 con- 
testants, receiving thereby a large silver lov- 
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Dealers 


Who Are Boosting 
Their Lumber Sales 


by advertising homes rath- 
er than just lumber per 
thousand feet and who are 
equipped with up-to-date 
house plans will tell you 
that they have little trouble 
with price competition. 
Once they get a customer 
and his wife interested in 
the purchase of a home the 
sale is assured. 


Many ofthese dealersare 
now using our 


New House 


Plan Book 


in their sales and service 
rooms and are finding same 
a real help. Let us send 
you a copy FREE. Watch 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
each week for ‘‘ Ready 
Made” ads to run in your 
local newspaper featuring 
these plans. By using these 
ads in connection with the 
plan book you will see your 
business increase. Others 
are doing it. 


Write today for your 
FREE copy of book 


American{iimberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 




















ing cup awarded by one of the evening news- 
papers. 

John I. Coulbourn said that he found busi- 
ness particularly good during the last week for 
rough shortleaf pine and prices somewhat 
firmer. Charles C. Cross went even further 
by stating that he believes there is more lum- 
ber being ordered in this territory than at 
any other time. All agreed that the last week 
has seen a marked improvement. 

Fair movements of lumber but with re- 
stricted profits is the experience of J. Elmer 
Troth, president of the J. S. Kent Co., Ben T. 
Hazard, of the Penn Lumber Co., finds long- 
leaf from Florida going better than it did six 
weeks ago but quotations show little profit to 
wholesalers. Florida longleaf in small sizes 
is not too strong, but 12-inch material is more 
than holding its own. 

Marked increases in values for hardwoods 


and cypress originating in the flooded areas, 
with the virtual withdrawal of all manufac. 
turers’ quotations is the experience of Edward 
F. Magee, of the Magee Lumber Co. Oak floor- 
ing has jumped about $10, Mr. Magee said, and 
he added South Carolina and Georgia pro- 
ducers of gum and cypress are boosting their 
prices. 

Mr. Coulbourn said April was the most satis- 
factory month his company had this year, 
though last week sales had been particularly 
good. Rough shortleaf pine and West Coast 
fir and hemlock supplies are low in this market, 
he said, making for a better price tone. J. A. 
Finley, specialist in shortleaf dressed material, 
finds a good volume of business moving, but 
prices considerably depressed. Likewise Mr. 
Comegys found an encouraging volume mov- 
ing and experienced the best month this year 
in April. 


Lumber Club Activities 


Hear of Reforestation Work 


Jackson, Miss., May 9.—K. E. Kendall, con- 
nected with the State forestry department and 
under the supervision of Roy L. Hogue, ad- 
dressed the Lumbermen’s Club at its regular 
meeting last Thursday. Mr. Kendall reported 
on the progress that has been made in the re- 
forestation in Simpson County, Mississippi, 
stating that efforts had been devoted entirely 
along educational lines, owing to the fact that 
the State appropriations are not sufficient for 
the forestry department to maintain fire towers 
and for the fencing and planting of demon- 
stration tracts. A careful survey of the good 
accomplished in this work in this particular 
county indicates that the use of fire wood there 
has been reduced by a very satisfactory margin. 
The county has been organized into groups, 
having elected the leading citizens as presidents 
of the various clubs. The farmer is being 
taught the disadvantage of burning his wood- 
land and has been shown how his wood lot 
can be made to return a profit to him without 
completely destroying the growth of the timber. 


Tells of Central American Woods 


New York, May 10.—Prof. Samuel Record 
of Yale University gave a lecture on Central 
American woods at the weekly weeting of the 
Nylta Club last Friday. Prof. Record recently 
returned from the tropics, where he studied 
the forests, bringing back many samples of 
wood that have been turned over to the Gov- 
ernment for classification. The lecture was 
illustrated with lantern slides and was em- 
bellished with many stories by the professor. 

Prof. Record visited Nicaragua, Guatemala 
and Honduras. He said he found the people 
very friendly to the United States. At many 
places the party was delayed by being forced to 
cut its way through the dense forests. 

Another speaker was Chester J. Hogue, of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, who told of 
the advertising campaign being conducted this 
year in behalf of West Coast woods. He said 
particular stress is being placed on the utility 
of hemlock. 

Prior to the meeting, Prof. Record was the 
guest of thirty members of the club at a dinner 
in the National Republican Club. 


Campaign Under Way for Members 


New York, May 10.—The Nylta Club is go- 
ing out in earnest to boost its membership this 
year to 1,000 and thereby strengthen its already 
iron grip on the title, “Greatest Lumber Club 
in the World.” The campaign is in charge of a 
committee of Nylta officials, headed by Joseph 
E. Cashin. 

The advertising and publicity committee has 
just issued an attractive folder setting forth 
the purposes of the club and enumerating the 
advantages the members enjoy. The committee 
also points to the fact that at the first meeting 
seven years ago there were only ten members 
present, whereas today there are nearly six 


hundred on the roster. The club offers about 
forty educational meetings a year at which 
speakers of nationa! prominence discuss various 
topics of pertinent interest. 

Nylta’s chief aim is to promote friendship 
and to impress upon the young men in the 
business the importance of studying their in- 
dustry. Just now the committee is emphasizing 
the fact that never before was cooperation so 
important to the lumber industry. The Nylta 
motto is: “To Have Friends Be Friendly.” 


Standing Committees Appointed 


CincINNATI, On10, May 10.—J. Clyde Grif- 
fith, president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, announced today the appointment of the 
standing committees for the new year, as fol- 
lows: 

Arbitration—Wilbur Wright, M. B. Farrin Lum- 
ber Co. 

Entertainment—M. Christie, chairman, James Ken- 
nedy & Co. (Ltd.); Henry Winkler, Westwood Plan- 
ing Mill Co., and T. B. Thames, T. B. Thames Lum- 
ber Co. 

Transportation—Theodore Davis, Lumber Traffic 
Association, chairman; C. W. Tunis, Tunis Lumber 
Co.; J. J. Linehan, Mowbray & Robinson Lumber 
Co.; J. E. McFarland of the Dexter Lumber Co., and 
A. Freiberg, Freiberg Mahogany Co. 

Membership—W. G. Layer, Cincinnati Sash & 
Door Co.; J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Co.; E. 
M. Bonner, Atlas Lumber Co.; J. E. . Doherty, 
Emerald Lumber Co.; W. E. Kiine, Enterprise Lum- 
ber Co. 

Inspection—A. E. Hart, Leland G. Banning Lum- 
ber Co., chairman; P. V. Shoe, Shoe-Boehm Walnut 
Co. and L. P. Lewin, A. M. Lewin Lumber Co. 

Publicity—J. C. West, J. C. West Lumber Co., 
chairman; D. H. Willey, D. H. Willey Lumber Co. 

Boosters—E. A. Ward, Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Co., chairman; E. W. DeCamp, Babcock Lumber 
Co. and Frank Haass, Buskirk Lumber & Mill Co. 

Auditing—John Byrns, John Byrns Lumber Co., 
chairman; E. J. Thoman, E. J. Thoman Lumber Co. 


Dwelling House Framing Discussed 


PittspurGH, Pa., May 10.—It was the con- 
sensus of Pittsburgh lumbermen at the May 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club 
last week that the lumber industry has nothing 
to fear at present from the use of substitute 
materials in dwelling house framing, and that 
lumber will continue to be, as it always has 
been, the basic material for framing purposes 
in the residential type of construction on ac- 
count of its cost and adaptability. 

Expressions on the subject were called forth 
by the fact that the first steel frame residence 
in Pittsburgh is now being erected in the east 
end residential district. It is understood that 
the steel companies have been trying to intro- 
duce this type of construction. Secretary H. F. 
Burnworth, of the club, presented advertising 
matter and newspaper articles concerning steel 
in residen¢e construction and suggested that the 
method of counteracting any inroads by substi- 
tute’ materials lay in an educational program 
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which would compare wood and steel in the 
matter of original cost, depreciation and adapta- 
bility. He said the lumber industry has the 
edge om the steel people because it can sup- 
ply better and more adaptable material, in view 
of inspection practices, at lower prices. 


The gathering was the largest and best 
monthly meeting of the club this year, and. one 
of the most enthusiastic in months. There were 
fifty-two present, representing practically all the 
concerns in the club membership. Reports on 
husiness were optimistic, all present reporting a 
better tone and an increase in plans being fig- 
ured, which made it appear that the industry 
would come back much more rapidly this year 
than in 1926. 

Papers were read by David W. Glass, of the 
Keystone Lumber Co., on “The Weakness of 
Present-Day Credit Methods,” and by J. K. 
Donovan, manager of the credit bureau of the 
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Piperism No. 5 
Closes May 31, 1927 


The letter for May is “H.” Here is a 
great opportunity for you to talk about 
home, which is one of the things the 
lumbermen are always anxious that the 
other fellows should own and build it 
out of lumber. There are many other 
|j| things you can talk about using this 
letter. 


Please remember that each piperism 
must be a complete sentence, each word 
beginning with the same letter and must 
say something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber industry. 


There is no limit to the number any |} 
contestant can send in; send in several, |}} 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. |} 
No employee of the American Lum- 
berman will be allowed to enter the 
contest. 











Prizes this month— 


rer pe ere r re re $5 
EE is. icc ekiear cee neeekedie $3 
Re $2 





All entries must be addressed to Con- | 
test Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 |} 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. | 
plainly marked with the month of the | 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s | 
hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- |} 
ments of this issue, and each succeeding |} 
week, for amusing and suggestive ex- |] 
amples of Peterpiperisms. | 


PIPERISM | 


club, on “The Operation of the Credit Bureau.” 
Mr. Donovan’s records showed that in the last 
two months the credit bureau more than dou- 
bled its activities, notwithstanding the previous 
high records of the last four years. He gave 
specific instances in which he had actually saved 
thousands of dollars to the industry, and cited 
other cases in which losses would not have oc- 
curred if the facilities of his organization had 
been used in time. 

L. C. Clark, president of the club, brought 
up the subject of substitute materials as affect- 
ing the lumber industry, which precipitated the 
discussion of that question and brought out the 
fact that it was the unified opinion of the deal- 
ers that the use of light-weight steel for fram- 
ing construction is something to be carefully 
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considered, but not to be the occasion for any 
alarm in the immediate future. 
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Discuss Publicity Work 

Co_umsus, Onto, May 9.—The question of 
advertisingwas the principal topic of discussion 
at the regular meeting of the Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Columbus, which was held 
at the Neil House, May 7. Interest centered 
in the discussion of present conditions in the 
lumber trade. Herbert Vance, of the Throop- 
Martin Co., led the discussion on advertising 
and many of the members gave their views. 
Salesmen and jobbers reported that there is 
now a better feeling in lumber circles, particu- 
larly in hardwoods, where some price advances 
have been made. 

The question of holding an outing in some 
grove or park was brought up and many of 
the members favored ihe plan. A committee 
consisting of W. E. Morgan, chairman; D. G. 
White, J. W. Urban, P. C. Rond and Lynn 
Bradner was named to arrange for an outing 
if the members favored it. The same com- 
mittee will have charge of programs for the 
club during the remainder of the year. 

The club appropriated $100 for the relief of 
the flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley. 
The next meeting will be held May 21. 


To Enter Baseball League 


Mempuis, TENN., May 9.—The baseball fever 
has seized members of the hardwood industry 
in Memphis which has resulted in the formation 
of a team to enter the Memphis Civic League 
under the banner of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. One hundred dollars has been ap- 
propriated by the club for defraying necessary 
expenses and some of the best talent of the 
club is after positions on the team. It is possi- 
ble that games will be booked with teams from 
clubs in other cities. 


Has Musical Meeting 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 7.—Due recognition 
was given National Music Week by the Shreve- 
port Lumbermen’s Club, which at its last meet- 
ing had a musical program sponsored by the 
music division of the Woman’s Department 
Club of Shreveport, directing special attention 
to the national movement. Mrs. Ben K. Knox, 
chairman of the week’s program in Shreveport, 
addressed the lumbermen on the history and 
aims of National Music Week, whose slogan, 
she said, is “Music for everybody, and every- 
body for music,” the main purpose being to 
arouse greater interest in better music. 

The musical selections presented by local tal- 
ent included vocal solos by Mrs. P. M. Welsh, 
accompanied by Mrs. Dolph Frantz, who also 
was at the piano for singing in unison of 
“America”; Mrs. A. C. Bodenheimer, accom- 
panied by Mrs. K. Y. Burge; and piano solos 
by Mrs. Marvin Heinatz. 

The club decided to invoke a ruling whereby 
the membership division with smallest attend- 
ance shall prepare the next program. The 
retail lumbermen, therefore, will arrange for 
the next program of the club. 

On motion of S. H. Bolinger, the club 
changed its year to conform to the calendar 
vear. It has been starting April 1. 


Wisconsin Club Activities 

Eacte River, Wis., May 10.—The Land 0’ 
Lakes Retail Lumbermen’s Club met here May 
7, for a session on face brick and they attacked 
the face brick problem from all angles, trying 
to find out how the dealer can sell more face 
brick. It was generally agreed that the dealer 
will not try to dispose of more face brick until 
the manufacturers of this product make an 
incentive for the dealers by giving them a 
wider margin of profit. It was pointed out 
that the profit is so small that the dealers are 
now concentrating on more profitable lines. 

There were about thirty-six at the meeting 
and invitations had been issued to fourteen man- 
ufacturers of face brick to attend. The meet- 
ing place was Morey’s Resort, two miles east 
of here on Otter Lake. S. D. Sutliff, of the 
Rhinelander Lumber & Coal Co., called the 
meeting to order and then turned it over to 





Height 5%”’, length 1034”, 
width 6)4”’. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests FREE. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. 


E. BARTHOLOHEW Co 


NEW ADDRERESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
5-14-27 








We'll Build An 
_Entire Plant 


for you—survey your site, make speci- 
fications, furnish labor, superintend 
construction, and guarantee the work. 

Certainly 37 years’ experience in 
this work qualifies us to give the 
greatest satisfaction. 





Write tor full particulars on our 
engineering service. 


“THRALLESHEA 


| ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
| Lake Charles, La. 





























| Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


























511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 
St. Louis; Mo. Chicago. III. San Francisco, Cal. 

m4 h d & C Established 1847 

C.B. Richard & Co. rn 

29 Broadway, NEW YORK oie ve 

Ocean Freight nf isount ‘aratts. 

Commercial Credits 

Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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No 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 











Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











bectss “EXTRA STANDARD” 








Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Birch No.1 C.&B....350,000" 8/4 Maple No. 2 Common.,75,000° 
4/4 Birch No.2 Com. .__. .75,000° 4/4 Basswood No.1. &B..45,000" 
4/4 Birch No. 3 Com......, 150,000" 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000" 
4/4 Maple No. 1C. &B.....75,000° 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com. ..18,000 
8/4 Maple No.1 C.&B....100,000’ 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000° 


Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 
Write for description and prices. 


Hales’Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munisjng, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock,Pine 
Spruce. Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 














Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 











Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 
grained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Non S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Montgomery called upon the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers to give their angle 
on the face brick situation, dealing with the 
ethics, sales policies, and merchandising fea- 
tures of the business. They were followed by 
the dealers who asked several questions which 
were answered by the manufacturers. 

A question box discussion was held after this 
on all phases of the retail business which: Mr. 
Montgomery handles. The next meeting of the 
club is to be at Minocqua about the middle of 
June. The club decided to hold all of its 
meetings in the future on a Saturday. 





Mi_wavukeE, Wis., May 10—A new district 
lumbermen’s club is to be formed in that por- 
tion of Wisconsin extending from the west 
border of Dane County to Prairie du Chien on 
the Mississippi, and the organization session 
has been scheduled for May 18 at the office of 
Young & Co., Muscoda. Edgar S. Engan is 
the chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS | 


Boston Club Plans Outing 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—The Harry L. Fol- 
som Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston has an- 
nounced that the annual outing will be held 
June 24-26 at Lake Spofford, N. H. Reserva- 
tions have already been made for a party of 
more than 300. The invitation is being cor- 
dially broadcast for all American lumbermen 
who are in New England at that time to join 
in the outing with their ladies. It is planned 
to make the affair a real get-together of all 
New England lumbermen. 











Cats in Final Bowling Party 


Mitwavukegr, Wis., May 10.—Forty cats of 
the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club held their final 
bowling party of the season on May 5 at the 
American Luther Association clubhouse here, 
and closed the bowling year in a fitting manner. 

The members drew lots and formed seven 
six-men teams, rolling three games each. Indi- 
vidual prizes were awarded and Ed Fisher, of 
the Pine Lumber Co., received the grand 
award for high three games with a total of 559 
pins. George Lade, of the Best & Lade Lum- 
ber Co., took high single game, banging the 
maples for the count of 211. Ed Lambert 
drew the consolation prize with his total of 
265 for three games. 

Other prize winners included John G. 
Scheurmann, Weyerhaeuser Forest Products: 
A. J. Sauer, Interior Woodwork Co.; Harry 
Koerble, John Schroeder Lumber Co.; Norman 
Pederson, Standard Woodwork Co.; Anthony 
Itzin, John Schroeder Lumber Co.; John Dan- 
ielski; John Rauwald, Rauwald Millwork Co.; 
Don Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Frank Suse- 
dick, Badger Lumber & Supply Corporation; 
and Daniel Shea, George L. Waetjen & Co. 

A buffet luncheon was enjoyed after the 
bowling. 


Series of Concatenations Planned 


St. Lours, Mo., May 11.—It was announced 
at Hoo-Hoo International headquarters today 
that a series of concatenations, at which Par- 
son Peter A. Simpkin, grand chaplain of the 
order, will be the speaker, will be held in the 
New England States during May and June. 

Tom A. Jenkins, jr., of the Arthur E. Lane 
Lumber Corporation, New York City, Custoca- 
tian on the Supreme Nine, is mapping out the 
parson’s itinerary, which so far tentatively in- 
cludes the following points: Newark, N. J., 
May 22; Philadelphia, May 24; Williamsport, 
Pa., (date not set); Hartford, Conn., June 2; 
New York City, June 5; Boston, (date not set). 

It also was announced that the parson will 
speak at the State-wide concatenation to be held 
at Akron, Ohio, June 4. 

State Counselor William G. Smith and Vice- 
gerents J. E. Woodruff, Akron; Tom Gray, 


Cleveland; H. E. Leake, Canton; and Jud 
Yoho, Youngstown, are working on plans for 
this event, in conjunction with a committee of 
about twenty-five lumbermen of various parts 
of Ohio. 

Concatenations also are planned for Ventura, 
Calif., June 11, preliminary to which a golf 
tournament will be held at Ojai, which is in 
the hills of Ventura County, and at Indian- 
apolis, June 9. 


Participate in Unusual Luncheon 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 10.—The Twin 
City Hoo-Hoo Club enjoyed an_ unusual 
luncheon meeting last Thursday when they par- 
ticipated in a meeting at the Union City Mis- 
sion, which serves as a clearing house for 
transient labor in the Northwest. 

Rev. W. E. Paul, superintendent of the mis- 
sion, discussed some of the problems of the 
mission and its function in Minneapolis. It 
serves one of the three largest transient labor 
markets in America, through which from 150,- 
000 to 200,000 men pass annually, many of them 
en route to the harvest fields. The Union City 
Mission undertakes to serve these men with 
proper environment while in Minneapolis. It 
arranges their meals at nominal cost. None 
ever is a “down and outer” in the Union City 
Mission. 


Boy Builds Wood Battleship 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10.—Recently the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of the William 
Bell school, of this city, put on a Hobby Fair, 
the pupils of the school being encouraged to 














Robert Young, 11-year-old public school pupil 

of Indianapolis, Ind., and miniature battleship 

of wood built and exhibited by him at recent 
Hobby Fair 


exhibit specimens of their handiwork along any 
line toward which their tastes might incline 
them. 

One of the interesting exhibits was a minia- 
ture battleship built almost entirely of wood 
yardsticks by Robert Young, an 11-year-old 
pupil of the school, who was awarded a blue 
ribbon for his exhibit. 

The object of the fair, as explained to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the young ship- 
builder, was “to bring the work of the home 
and school into closer relationship, to show 
the parents the possibilities of ‘hobbies’ and to 
give the child an opportunity to express his 
individuality by the work of his own hands and 
mind. Each child was to choose and make the 
thing he liked best, and as my hobby is making 
things of wood, particularly boats, I decided 
on this battleship, which I named the Dread- 
naught Indiana.” 

“It is thirty-five inches from stem to stern, 
and has five and one-half inches beam,” con- 
tinued Master Robert. “It is complete in many 
details, having 18 movable guns—8 turret, 5 
port, and 5 starboard. It is equipped with life- 
boats and life-savers, and is manned by a crew 
of miniature sailors. Twenty yardsticks were 
used in making this boat.” 
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It Can’t Be Always 
It can’t be always spring, 
Remember : 
Even the spring will brin 
December ; 
And yet I do 
Not tell you so, 
That skies of blue 
Will turn to snow, 
To make you sad 
The skies to scan— 
But, oh, be glad 
When glad you can! 


Life can’t be always rose 
And clover; 
Soon springtime goes, 
Soon summer’s over; 
And so, my friends, 
Spoil not your springs 
With odds and ends 
Of somber things 
To make you sad— 
But, maid or man, 
Oh, just be glad 
When glad you can! 


Pugs 
A New Jersey judge refused to interfere with 
a prize-fight because of the ‘‘color line.’’ He 
evidently believes that one man is as good as 
another, unless he is a pugilist, and then neither 
of them is. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Still, the only way a farmer’s wife ever gets 
a trip away from home is to have a flood. 


It’s a funny thing, but religious controversies 
generally seem to occur between the irreligious. 


New York is to have a revival of “Patience,” 
and, speaking of the drama, heaven knows it 
needs it. 


We imagine that even a weather forecaster 
is influenced more or less by what happens 
at home. 

And when a crossing policeman gets ugly 
we realize he is not really talking to us but 
to his wife. 


During April $811,833,580 worth of bonds 
were bought by the American people. We 
aren’t all buying tires on time. 


If they would dam the Mississippi a little 
more in the north there wouldn’t be so much 
occasion to do it in the south. 


Mr. Coolidge seems to have almost as much 
trouble figuring where he is going to have a 
vacation as the rest of us have figuring how. 


One thing that is steadily improving the act- 
ing in the movies is the fact that so many of 
the people who are breaking into them are 
not actors. 


Suspenders are coming back into use, giv- 
ing the man who takes off his coat in the 
presence of a woman an opportunity to look 
even worse. 


A Chicago athlete married, and immediately 

afterward smashed four records. Every mar- 
ried man experiences moments when he wants 
to smash a few things. 
_ Red Grange, for example, was the best 
juvenile lead we had seen in the movies in 
many a day. And they say that Babe Ruth 
isn’t a flop by any means. 

Abraham Lincoln said that a man’s legs 
should be long enough to reach from his body 
to the ground, but he was too wise to tell us 
the proper length of a skirt. 

_ The United States is going to call in a bil- 
lion dollars worth of bonds, but the various 
legislatures, common councils and boards of 
Supervisors will let them right out again. 


We observed at Minneapolis this week that 


the Mississippi was about a foot lower than 
it had been recently. What they ought to 
do is to shut the darned thing off entirely 
for a few days. 


Maria 
A lot of men may not know what Charlie 


Dawes meant by Hell and Maria, unless they 
happen to be married to Maria. 


Between Trains 

OTTawaA, ILtu.—At the sheet metal contrac- 
tors’ convention here tonight we met a man 
from Springfield who once knocked down Abra- 
ham Lincoln. ‘‘I was a youngster then,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I ran full-tilt into him, and down 
we went.’? We know a man in Kansas City 
who worked for L. F. Loree for years when 
Loree was president of the B. & O., and the 
only time Loree ever spoke to him was one 
time when he banged Loree in the nose with a 
door. Of course, we don’t know what he said, 
but Mr. Loree is a railroad man, and ought to 
know the right thing to say under the circum- 
stances. Which reminds us of the old fellow 
in Ohio who was one of the prominent citizens 
of the village for years because President Mc- 
Kinley once spoke to him. Finally it occurred 
to one of the villagers to ask him, ‘‘ Bill, what 
was it that President McKinley said that time 
he spoke to you?’’ The old fellow replied 
proudly, ‘‘ He said, ‘Git out of the way’.’’ So 
do we like to remember our contacts with the 
great. We recall once, when we were a news- 
paper reporter, asking a prize-fighter what his 
claim to fame was, and he said he was once 
knocked out by Benny Yanger. Then there was, 
of course, the man who was famous in sporting 
circles because he shook the hand that shook 
the hand of John L. Sullivan. While we were 
in Ottawa we might have bragged over our 
acquaintance with Lou Bayne and Bert Bradish, 
but we didn’t, because we didn’t know how Bert 
and Lou might feel about it. Our old friend, 
L. M. Davis, met us at the train. We knew 

~him when, in Joplin, Mo. 


Right You Are 


However, when a telephone inquiry at the ad- 
dress given by the successful contestant revealed 
that the winner was Mrs. Bertha C. Allen, it was 
felt that the trophy had not been awarded amiss.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 


The Ground 


Around a shack, along in spring, 

A fellah finds him many a thing 

To make him glad—things bustin’ through, 
The way that things in springtime do, 
Young, yellah sprouts that turn to green, 
And even worms work up between 

The sticks and stones—in fact I’ve found 
More funny things right on the ground 
Than some have found by lookin’ wise 
And readin’ books and scannin’ skies. 


My point is this: men walk about, 

Their chins held up, their chests thrown out, 
And seem to think the world, at that, 

Ain’t really much worth lookin’ at. 

They think the Lord has made the lawn 
And field for them to walk upon. 

3ut ten to one He made the earth 

For flow’rs and worms and things of worth, 
And, though He later made some men, 

He wasn’t thinkin’ of ’em then. 


Man builds a house, and yet he can’t 
Do so much better than the ant; 

And there are things around the shack, 
Like chipmunks nosin’ at the back, 
That have more sense than many a guy 
Who likes to hold his head so high. 
So, if I had advice to give, 

The way to laff, the way to live, 

It’s first to stop and look around, 

And git acquainted with the ground. 








The Profitable 
Way to Buy 
Flooring, Trim 


is to buy Meadow River five kinds 
of hardwood flooring, five kinds of 
hardwood trim and Poplar bevel 
siding in mixed cars. 


More profitable than buying these 
products the expensive way, a little 
atatime. Under the Meadow River 
idea you get all the profit there is 
in this stock. 


All our products are manufac- 
tured from famous West Virginia 
hardwoods and give thorough satis- 
faction to the customer. 


Why not let us quote you 
on a mixed car? 


THE MEADow River LumBerR Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW RIVER 
—QOAK FLOORING— 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixed with Poplar Siding 
Oak, Chestnut, Birch, Poplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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Advantageous Buying 
for Kastern Firms 


For many years Harry P. Kennedy 
has been specializing in placing West 
Coast business for Eastern concerns. 
His service has been most satisfactory. 


It you would like to have a reliable 
firm look after your purchasing and 
shipments right on the ground and 
see that you get the best values obtain- 
able, we invite your inquiries. 


Harry P. Kennedy & Co. 


Buying Agent Pacific Coast Forest Products. 
538 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 




















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO } Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 

















|, | Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is | 
done, the best means is HERCU- | 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It | 













has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanicai equipment. 





Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chi } 
ewYo ainge 


San Francisco 





No. | 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering inthe most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 

anels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
rames, etc., etc. or circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (44 x 6%"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
J 

















a 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Illustrate Safe Construction 


New Or.eans, La., May 9.—Bards insist that 
fancy in the springtime lightly turns to thoughts 
of love, but an investigation of home building 
now under way indicates that thought is being 
turned to nest building as well as to mating. 

At any rate, a national movement to “build 
nests right” is under way by the Southern 
Pine Association. This is being conducted by 
the erection of a number of demonstration 
lumber houses in which details of safe and 
permanent construction are brought forcefully 
to the attention of prospective home owners, 
builders of all lines, and lumbermen. 


The demonstration home movement was 
started last September after the West Indian 
hurricane had laid waste to Miami and south 
Florida. It was so clearly shown that the 
necessity of better building could not be over 
done in the mind of the general public that 
the Southern Pine Association immediately 
announced plans to build a lumber house in 
the heart of the devastated district—this 
house to demonstrate how to build to with- 
stand hurricanes with no fear of loss of life 
or great damage. 

Incorporating “Fifteen Points of Safe and 
Permanent Frame Construction,” the demon- 
stration house of southern pine was built at 
Miami, and during the course of construction 
was visited by 50,000 persons. An _ intense 
interest in home building and sound construc- 
tion was found to exist. Lumber was put 
before people who had almost despaired of 
ever building against the tropical storms, and 
it was put in such a way in the Miami demon- 
stration home that these people were made to 
believe. 

Immediately a demonstration home of south- 
ern pine was built at New Orleans, and this 
too, attracted great numbers of persons—all 
interested in how to build right, and at the 
same time learning the excellent uses of 
lumber. 

With unparalleled interest shown in these 
two demonstrations projects, the Southern 
Pine Association expanded the general move- 
ment to national proportions, and today these 
houses carrying the message of lumber and 
good construction are going up throughout the 
South. Two in Tennessee, Nashville and 
Chattanooga, now are under way, and a third 
is in prospect at Memphis while plans are be- 
ing made to carry the program into Texas, 
Alabama, Arkansas and other States of the 
South, and also into the North. 

In Chattanooga, the retail lumber dealers 
are cooperating with the Southern Pine As- 
sociation in erecting the demonstration 
house which here will be located on Look- 
out Mountain. Plans are being prepared by 
W. H. Sears, president of the Tennessee 
Chapter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, and it is expected that these will 
be ready to start construction on the build- 
ing very soon. The rustic charm of moun- 
tain architecture is to be the predominant 
note in the design of this house and the 
plans are to make it a model of convenient 
arrangement as well as sound construction. 
It is to include an entrance lobby, recep- 
tion hall, living room, living porch, dining 
room, breakfast room, kitchen, service porch, 
and two bedrooms with connecting bath-on 
the second floor, and servants’ quarters and 
a storage room in the basement. A garage 
built in the main structure of the house will 
be a feature. 

The house will be a story and a half and 
the building site will have a frontage of 100 
feet and a depth of 200 feet, giving ample 
space for landscape beautification in keep- 
ing with the imposing estates of the sur- 
rounding mountain territory. 

While the plans call for all modern finish 
and conveniences, structural security in 
southern pine framing and protection against 
the elements is being given stress by the 


lumbermen. The house will be rigidly 
braced throughout and will be finished in 
heavy southern pine siding. 

During the preparation of the plans, the 

local lumbermen with the Southern Pine 
Association have started a systematic cam- 
paign of education in favor of lumber house 
building and are carrying to all lines of 
the building industry as well as home build- 
ers in general the message of safety in con- 
struction and how it can be accomplished 
to the greatest advantage in simple frame 
construction. 
; It is believed that by June 1 the lumber 
framing and cardinal points of sound con- 
struction of the house can be shown to ad- 
vantage. 

In each of the demonstration houses the 
“Fifteen Points of Safe Construction” are be- 
ing used and given wide advertising and pub- 




















Clean, light and airy is the excellently designed 
lumber shed of the J. C. Ames Lumber Co., 
Streator, Ill., one of the alleys of which is 
shown above. The left side and part of the 
right side of this alley are double decked to 
accommodate items of which only a limited 
stock is needed, while the part of the right side 
shown in the foreground contains bins running 
from the ground up to the roof, for rapid 
movers and thick stock 





licity so that home builders and owners of 
all walks of life will get the message of se- 
curity in lumber and southern pine. Contrac- 
tors and builders are taking a keen interest 
in every city, while the local retail lumber- 
men cooperate with the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation in actual building and financing. 

It is estimated by the lumbermen of the 
different localities that one demonstration 
house will result in the immediate construction 
of at least a dozen private residences. If so, 
it will seem that nest building and mating 
will go hand in hand with a high batting aver- 
age for the spring of 1927—and lumber will 
score accordingly. 
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Southern News Items 


Hardwood Production Curtailed 


Et Dorapo, ArK., May 9.—While this city 
has not been directly affected by the floods that 
have been so destructive in parts of Arkansas, 
there is a large territory just a short distance 
away that has been hard hit. Discussing this 
situation, J. W. Wilson, manager of the Supe- 
rior Lumber Co., says, “Some time will be re- 
quired to get this part of the country back into 
production and certainly the output of hard- 
wood lumber will be greatly curtailed.” 


To Develop Mississippi Coast 


New Orteans, La., May 9.—Representatives 
of south Mississippi lumber interests, railroads, 
hotels and realty enterprises organized “The 


‘ South Mississippians, Inc.,” at a meeting held 


in the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, near Biloxi, re- 
cently. Among the prominent lumber interests 
cooperating are named the Edward Hines Yel- 
low Pine Co. and the Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co. The purpose of the organization is to pro- 
mote the development of the Mississippi coast 
section along all practical lines. Officers have 
been elected and committee chairmen appointed 
who will serve as vice-presidents of the organi- 
zation. Among the lumbermen who have been 
appointed on committees are: Lamont Row- 
lands, Picayune, Miss., on advertising and pub- 
licity; R. B. Koppick, Picayune, Miss., chair- 
man, and H. S. Weston, Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
and F. W. Pettibone, Lumberton, Miss., on col- 
onization and residential development. 


Urges 2 Percent Tax on Lumber 


Austin, Tex., May 9.—The legislature at its 
present special session was urged by George 
B. Terrell, State commissioner of agriculture, 
to enact a law placing a gross receipt tax of 
2 percent on lumber for the purpose of pro- 
viding a fund to be used in carrying out an 
extensive reforestation program. The State 
could use the tax fund to buy cutover timber 
lands and propagate new growths, Mr. Ter- 
rell said. He also suggested that part of the 
unexpended funds of the game, fish and oyster 
department be added to the reforestation fund, 
in view of the fact that “reforestation and 
game preservation go hand in hand.” 

“According to the latest census,” Commis- 
sioner Terrell said, “the value of lumber cut 
annually in Texas is $51,878,745. A 2 percent 
tax would be $1,037,547.90, and this would pur- 
chase 200,000 acres of cutover lands annually 
at $5 an acre and enable the State to begin a 
comprehensive reforestation policy immediately 
after enactment of the law.” 


Predicts Prosperity for Lumber 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata., May 9.—The lumber in- 
dustry stands on the threshhold of national 
prosperity, according to John L. Kaul, presi- 
dent of the Kaul Lumber Co., who was elected 
president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at the annual convention in 
Chicago, and who has just returned to his home 
in Birmingham from Washington, where he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Speaking of 
the promotion campaign of the lumber indus- 
try, which has been underwritten for five years, 
Mr. Kaul said: 

“This is the first great trade and advertising 
expansion campaign the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has undertaken.” 

Mr. Kaul explained that the Southern Pine 
Association, of which he is a director, and 
many other regional associations of lumber 
manufacturers, are already conducting exten- 
Sive trade promotion campaigns. It has been 
found that these regional campaigns in behalf 
of certain species of lumber should be supple- 
mented by a general national endeavor in favor 
of wood without regard to species. Mr. Kaul 
Pointed out that modern competition is becom- 


ing more and more severe between industrial 
groups instead of between individual concerns 
in the same industry. 

In consequence of this shift in competition, 
the lumber industry finds that many products 
are pushing ahead in both the building and in- 
dustrial fields. There is also the competition 
of groups that are not in the same field at all, 
as, for instance, the competition that arises 
when a citizen tries to decide whether he shall 
build a house or buy an automobile, Mr. Kaul 
pointed out. The lumberman often would say 
that frequently a man buys a new car, whereas 
sound judgment would indicate in his particu- 
lar case a home of his own. 

Mr. Kaul expressed confidence that with the 
large fund now at the disposal of the associa- 
tion and with the merits of wood, its present 
universal use and fondness of the American 
people for lumber, industrially and structurally, 


wherever possible, there is no doubt about. 


the successful outcome of the campaign. 

The campaign will be handled by the staff of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, whose offices are in Washington, under 
the general supervision of the trade extension 
and publicity committee, operating under the 
general direction of the officers and directors of 
the association. It is expected that a number 
of branch offices will be opened in various cities 
throughout the country, and that a large num- 
ber of technical and research men will be em- 
ployed to afford the public expert information 
in regard to the use of lumber in house and 
mill building, and other structural uses of 
lumber, as well as the innumerable industrial 
uses of that material. 


Takes Over Georgia Operation 


Lumpser City, Ga., May 10.—The Lyndhurst 
Lumber Corporation has discontinued business 
and is liquidating. J. H. Rush, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the organiza- 
tion, has taken over the entire operation as well 
as the subsidiary, the Ocmulgee River Naviga- 
tion Co. The Lyndhurst mill has been idle for 
twelve months, but Mr. Rush has started opera- 
tion and is now putting in a stave mill also 
which will be ready for operation in about two 
weeks. 


Discuss Better Building 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 9.—The Indianapo- 
lis Home Builders’ Association, an organiza- 
tion of real estate men who are also in the 
business of building homes for re-sale or on 
direct contract, had a special meeting at dinner 
in the Columbia Club on May 4 at which they 
had as their guest J. F. Carter, field repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pine Association. 

After the dinner President E. J. Holloway 
introduced Mr. Carter and turned the meeting 
over to him as the only speaker of the evening. 
The subjects to be discussed were better build- 
ing, the use of better lumber and other build- 
ing materials, the use of grade-marked lumber, 
together with explanations of the activities of 
the Southern Pine Association. 

The discussions went far afield, turning from 
one item of southern pine to another, permis- 
sion having been given at the outset for in- 
terruption of the speaker to ask any questions. 
This was the second time Mr. Carter had talked 
before the Home Builders’ Association, having 
been invited to return for a second meeting 
after he had spoken previously and had 
aroused considerable enthusiasm on the work 
of the Southern Pine Association. 


THE Vermont Forestry Association will 
sponsor the marking with appropriate signs of 
all suitable forest plantations along the trunk 
highways of the State. Such a measure will 
serve.an important purpose in informing the 
public of the kind of trees growing in the 
plantations, the date planted, and the owner. 
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ailroads 
toShip Over 


By reason of our central location, 
the wonderful railroad facilities at 
our disposal and our complete stocks 
in yard, we are able to offer lumber 
buyers a superlative service. Distri- 
butors from St. Louis for 87 years. 
Straight or mixed cars. Depend- 
able values in 


YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 


West Coast Sidings and Finish, 
Western White Pine Barn Boards 


BOECKELER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 





























We Want to Buy 


DIMENSION STOCK 
and HARDWOODS 


The W. A. Noble Lumber Co. 
1206 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awar 
honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
(oe eee ert nee 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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N° waiting. _ Immediate ship- 

ment from complete stocks 
in our warehouses and yards. 
Any concern within 600 miles 
of St. Louis can have 


Delivery in 48 Hours 


Twenty-seven railroads toship 
over. Mixed cars or L. C.L. 
finish, shed stock, bungalow 
and bevel siding. 


Let us quote you. 
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LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, 
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Buyers Pleased 
With Our Lumber 


The lumber we are produc- 
ing from our new tract of 
virgin longleaf in our 
thoroughly moderized mill 
is making a big hit with our 
customers. Sales .have 
shown a considerable in- 
crease. If you want real 
values in 


Longleaf Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


we invite you to try our 
stock. Longleaf of out- 
standing merit — strength, 
durability, dense grain. Our 
manufacture is unexcelled. 
If desired, mixed with 


“Larite Flooring” 


Why not try one of our mixed cars? 


Carter- Kelley 
Lumber Co. 


Manning, - Texas 
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News From the East 


A Leader in Philanthropic Work 


New York, May 9.—One of Brooklyn’s lead- 
ing philanthropists is also one of that borough’s 
leading lumber merchants. He is Max Blum- 
berg, head of the M. Blumberg Lumber Co., 
the main plant and executive officers located at 
John and Morgan avenues. Founded more than 
twenty-five years ago with a store at 14 Sum- 
ner Avenue, Brooklyn, the concern today is 
reckoned one of the leading firms in the lum- 
ber trade of the Greater City. There are three 
plants, one a 6-story building at Seigel and 
Humboldt streets, another at Morgan Avenue 
and Bogart Street, and the main yard. The 
latter plant covers an entire block and the 
others are little smaller. 

Max Blumberg is an officer or member of 
more than one hundred charitable organizations. 
He is president of the Pride of Judea Home, 
president of the Jewish Sanitarium for Incur- 
ables, chairman of the United Palestine Appeal 
Committe in Brooklyn and treasurer the 
Greater New York Committee; director the 
Beth Moses Hospital, director the Brooklyn 
Jewish Center, honorary president the Ameri- 
can Hebrew Ladies’ Society, honorary presi- 
dent the Hebrew Day Nursery. He is asso- 
ciated with charitable organizations of many 
creeds as an officer or member. 


Frame Buildings in Earthquakes 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 10.— That wooden 
framed buildings of moderate height with walls 
and partitions: formed of metal lath or ex- 
panded metal covered with lime plaster will 
resist with little or no danger very severe earth- 
quake shocks, was declared by Charles M. 
Spofford, Hayward professor of civil engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
the annual meeting of the eastern section of the 
Seismological Society of America. The seis- 
mologists and allied scientific interests, with 
cooperating representatives of insurance com- 
panies, mortgage corporations and other activi- 
ties which might be seriously affected by 
earthquake disasters, met here in the Naval 
Architecture Building of the institute for a 
two-day session, the first gathering and con- 
ference of experts of this kind ever held in the 
East. 

Prof. Spofford has been making a personal 
investigation of the effects of earthquakes for 
a number of years, and he is recognized as a 
leading authority on the subject of earthquake- 
resistant building construction. He pointed 
out that resultant fires cause far greater dam- 
age than the most severe earthquakes, but said 
that wooden framed buildings are admirably 
adapted for locations outside of the congested 
districts in parts of the country where earth- 
quakes are likely to occur. 

Brick, stone, terra cotta, concrete, adobe and 
rubble masonry buildings without a continuous 
structural frame, Prof. Spofford said were 
easily damaged or destroyed by earthquake, 
even though they might be classed as “fire- 
proof” structures. 

“As in other engineering questions,” he 
stated, “economy must play a leading part in 
the solution. It is necessary not only to build 
securely, but also with due regard to economy 
of construction, to the customs and tastes of 
the people, and to the natural resources of the 
country.” 

Professor Spofford 
clusions as follows: 

1. That no building constructed entirely of ma- 
terial with low tensile strength or little elasticity is 
safe against severe shock. This applies to adobe, 
ordinary brick work laid in lime mortar and lime 
mortar rubble. 

2. That a building of cut stone masonry laid in 
lime mortar, even when of low height, is subject to 
considerable damage by severe shocks, although it may 
not be entirely destroyed. 

3. That, in general, elasticity, continuity, and 
lightness of structure are of more importance than 
thickness of walls or low height. 

4. That wooden framed buildings of moderate 


summarized his con- 


height with walls and partitions formed of metal 
lath or expanded metal covered with lime plaster wil] 
resist with little or no danger very severe shocks. 

5. That projecting balconies, cornices and heavy 
tile roofs are dangerous and should be used only 
when securely fastened to the main structure. Bal- 
conies and cornices should be designed of ample 
strength and constructed under careful inspection, 

6. That a cast iron water pipe system will prob- 
ably suffer from light shocks but may not be put 
entirely out of service unless the shocks are ac- 
companied by actual fissure. 

Regarding buildings designed for resistance to even 
violent earthquakes, Prof. Spofford said: ‘Timber 
structures with balloon type of frame; that is, with 
vertical studding continuous throughout the height of 
walls, and with continuous diagonal wall bracing well 
connected to other members, is perhaps, the best of 
all types of construction so far as resistance to 
earthquake shock alone is concerned.” 

(‘SQ @@2@2@2 222420222 


Salesmen Informed on Southern Pine 


PittspurGH, Pa., May 9.—In their effort to 
gain more information on yellow pine, the 
“Pals,” the Pittsburgh Association of Lumber 
Salesmen, had as its guest J. F. Carter, field 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who is holding a series of meetings with 
southern pine salesmen in all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Carter was introduced to the gathering 
of more than forty members of “Pals” by its 
president, E. H. Stamm, of the Acorn Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, the meeting following a 
dinner in Webster Hall. 

After telling something of the flood con- 
ditions which he had seen, Mr. Carter launched 
into an explanation of the purposes of the 
Southern Pine Association, the advertising and 
publicity programs, the good construction and 
house building program, grade-marking, end- 
matching lumber items including flooring and 
others, a discussion of the density rule instead 
of the names long- and short-leaf yellow pine, 
the new program of substitution of joist sizes, 
the newly proposed salesmen’s manual which is 
now being compiled by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, and like subjects. 

Instead of following any set rule of speak- 
ing to the gathering, Mr. Carter asked his audi- 
tors to name their subjects, after which the 
discussion started. 

One of the valuable directions which the 
meeting took was that of question-and-answer, 
a general discussion, in which all the salesmen 
present asked their questions or offered sug- 
gestions of things which could be done by the 
Southern Pine Association to further the sales 
of southern pine. 

This is the first meeting which the “Pals” 
have had since their annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary, and, under the leadership of President 
Stamm it is planned to have a series of such 
meetings at which it is hoped that lumbermen 
will present subjects for discussion which will 
broaden the knowledge which these salesmen 
have of the lumber business. 

In an effort to overcome ill effects produced 
by the operations of any wholesalers who 
might be inclined to be unethical, the “Pals” 
made specific requests upon the Southern Pine 
Association that “piece tallies” be placed in 
every car of lumber shipped, and, there was a 
general feeling in favor of grade marking lum- 
ber. The wholesalers took the position that an 
honest wholesaler can find no fault with grade 
marking, it only being provided that care is 
used in grading and that only pieces actually 
coming within the grade shall be so grade 
marked. Saeaaeanaaaaaane 


Sawmill Destroyed by Fire 


Norwicu, N. Y., May 9.—The sawmill of W. 
A. Lewis was completely destroyed by fire 
early Friday morning, May 6. The fire appar- 
ently started in the boiler room and when 
discovered had gone too far for the mill to be 
saved. Firemen did save considerable valuable 
lumber stored near the mill, however. Mr. 
Lewis states that the mill will be rebuilt as 
quickly as possible. 
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Safety First and Always Is Sought 


LuMBERTON, Miss., May 9.—Safety first and 
always is the slogan at the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co.’s operations here. The lives and 
health of employees are precious and every 
precaution against death and injury is taken. 
A safety engineer, R. G. Buckhanan, gives 
his entire time to this important work. 

The safety campaign starts as soon as a man 
applies for employment. At the office he is 




















Flag pole and flags at Edward Hines Lumber 
Co.’s mills, Lumberton, Miss., used with good 
results m safety work 


faced with a huge sign: ‘‘ Notice to those seek- 
ing employment: Unless you are willing to be 
eareful to avoid injury to yourself and fellow 
workers, do not ask for employment here. We 
do not want careless employees.’’ 

Given employment, the worker is assigned a 
number which, like every other employee, he 
must carry on a prominently displayed badge to 
make quick identification possible. All those 
whose numbers end in an even figure automatic- 
ally become members of a ‘‘safety team,’’ 
ealled the Red team, 


‘*played safe’’ by fixing gates painted a bril- 
liant red at every such intersection. When 
trucks must cross, the watchman must place 
these gates across the tracks and they must not 
be removed until the traffic has passed. The 
locomotive engineer likewise must watch the 
red gates and must not proceed until they are 
swung back. 

It is made a special point to keep the sub- 
ject of safety always fresh in the minds of the 
workers. Yard and mill foremen consequently 
call all their men together once weekly and talk 
to them. In the woods operation the foremen 
do likewise, but in addition every other day 
some member of the crew is designated to ad- 
dress his fellows on safety first and always. 
Many of these lumberjack orators are really 
good and often make some telling points. Atl 
employees are periodically asked for suggestions 
on how to promote safety, being given paper 
and pencil and asked to write their remarks and 
hand them in to the foreman as they leave for 
home. Many excellent suggestions have been 
received in this way also. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BaLtimMorE, Mp., May 10.—The Hudson Cement & 
Supply Co., lumber and building material dealer with 
yard on Cold Springs Lane, Roland Park, with several 
branches, has gone into the hands of receivers as the 
result of the serious illness of its president, Samuel 
A. Ver Valén, it is stated. Petition was filed by 
William P. Foss and S. Ralph Warnken and Roszel 
C. Thomsen are appointed receivers. It is believed 
that creditors will be paid in full, as the company is 
supposed to hold valuable assets. 


EVERGREEN, ALA., May 9.—A judgment for $289,- 
572, the largest judgment ever awarded by a court in 
Conecuh County, and probably in south Alabama, has 
been given by a decree of Claude A. Grayson, of 
Mobile, acting special judge, in the case of the Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Co. vs. members of the old syndi- 
cate known as the Michigan Land Co. In 1911 the 
‘Michigan Land Co. sold the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Co. about 45,000 acres of land and timber in Cone- 
cuh, Butler and Monroe counties, for a consideration 
of $2,000,000, and this litigation arose over payment 
of some of the bonds representing the purchase price. 





and those whose num- 
bers end in odd figures 
of another, known as 
the Blue team. The pur- 
pose of these teams is 
a perpetual contest, to 
see which of the two has 
the fewest accidents. 
Near the office and 
plainly seen from any 
part of the operation is 
a flagging device, with 
one red and one blue 
flag representative of 
the two teams. When 
neither team has had an 








accident both flags are 
at top, but when one 
has an accident its flag 
is lowered to half mast 
for that day. If one team has not had an acci- 
dent for a month a yellow flag, known as the 
honor flag, is flown all the following month un- 
derneath its regular flag. It is reckoned a real 
honor among the employees to gain possession 
of this yellow insignia. 

The flagging system, declare company offi- 
cials, has been very effective in preventing care- 
lessness, and consequent injury. The 
employees watch the flags with interest so keen 
as to become personal, and each one shows real 
anxiety to keep his team’s flag at top and to 
win the honor insignia. Many of them lay bets 
on which team will win it. 

The company affords protection to its em- 
ployees at every point of danger, by means of 
guards and other appliances. These appliances 
are found in all the usual places and in some 
unusual ones. For example, one of the danger 
spots in every mill yard where much switching 
is done is where the railroad tracks and alleys 
intersect. The Edward Hines Lumber Co. has 


Gates used in Lumberton yards to prevent accidents at railroad track 
and alley intersections 


Suit was instituted in the circuit court of Conecuh 
County, in equity, in the fall of 1920. The decree 
erders payment by the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
to the Michigan Land Company of the balance of 
the bonds, with interest, amounting to $289,572. 


SPEEA AAS: 


Hymeneal 


THOM-STONE. Walter H. Thom, president 
of the Builders Lumber & Supply Co., operating 
retail yards at Wausau and Mosinee, and Miss 
Helen Stone, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fowler 
P. Stone, of Wausau, were united in marriage 
on Wednesday, May 4, in that city. Mr. Thom 
and bride are spending their honeymoon in 
Chicago and other points and ‘will be at home 
in Wausau after June 


FAGER-SCHERER. John Fager, associated 
with his father in the lumber and hardware 
business in Easton, Ill, and Miss Dorothy 
Scherer were quietly married May 2 in St. 
Peter’s Catholic church, Quincy, Ill. The en- 
gagement had been announced some weeks but 
they surprised their friends by the sudden and 
quiet wedding. Mrs. Fager was a resident of 
Quincy. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—a good stimulator 
of trade and builder 
of good will for deal- 
ers. Write us about 
your requirements. 


R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


First Neila, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:—Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. 


Mills:—Wiergate, Texas. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Maple - Oak - Beech 


3 ” MH Birch 





























NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Poplar 
Magnolia 
Oak 





# Eastman- 
Gardiner 





















Hardwood Co. Beech 
Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood Gum 
Manufacturer's Institute. Poplar Bevel 
Siding 
Box Shooks 
| Bedna Young Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 


OUTER ONES OAK 
GUM, ASH, POPLAR 


YOUR INQUIRIES APPRECIATED. _| 




















Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Yellow 
PINE 


Dimension, 
Joists, Boards, 
Shiplap, 

K. D. Rg. Finish. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 
300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. PINE 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 








You'll find our prices 
Ao) right and our quality 
pe unexcelled in 


4 Partition, Ceiling, 
Se Moulding, Trim, 
’ Lath, Dimension. | 


Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 


"Frust Building, Baltimore, Maryland Baltimore, Maryland 


We're on the Jo 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourseli by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 


Floris Loag and 
Shortleal Yellow yy By 
ich Bide, 





Car and Cargo Shimane 


Ellington & Guy, Inc. “ticinoxo, ve | 


— 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


| The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. | 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Cummer Cypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fia., 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath | 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City j 
iin 



















Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: **Pickwood,” St. Louis 























Ontario Hardwood Development 


Oliver B. North, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Ottawa, has advised the Department 
of Commerce that the minister of lands and 
forests of Ontario has announced that the 
Provincial Government has reached an agree- 
ment with the Caledonia Hardwoods Produc- 
tion Co. (Ltd.), which will result in the in- 
vestment of $1,167,000 by British capital in the 
development of the hardwood industry along 
the north shore of Georgian Bay. Under the 
terms of the agreement the company is buying 
from the Province of Ontario a concession of 
25 townships. About ten other townships are 
said to have been acquired by private pur- 
chase. The contract calls for the erection 
of a modern sawmill with a minimum capacity 
of 15,000,000 feet of hardwood a year and to 
cost not less than $250,000. Not less than 
$600,000 is to be spent in the construction of 
a railroad 30 miles in length extending from 
the north shore of Lake Huron in a north- 
easterly direction, the exact location to be de- 
termined by the company with the approval 
of the Government. 


Specifications for Wood Desks 


The Federal specifications board has is- 
sued Specification No. 358a—Desks, Wood. 
This specification is revised as of April 25 
and supersedes Specification No. 358. It 
covers flat top single desks, flat top double 
desks, roll top desks, and typewriter desks. 
The technical requirement of this revision 
will become mandatory for all departments 
and independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment July 25. They may be put into 
effect, however, at any earlier date. 

Another revised specification, No. 359a, 
covers office sectional furniture, cabinets 
and trays of wood. It supersedes No. 359 
and also becomes mandatory on government 
establishments July 25. 


Wood Utilization Projects Approved 


The executive committee of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization held a meeting 
here following the adjournment of the sub- 
committees last Thursday and approved a series 
of projects recommended by the several groups 
into which the national committee is divided. 
All projects recommended by the different 
groups were approved by the executive com- 
mittee and referred to Axel H. Oxholm, di- 
rector, for execution. 

As approved by the executive committee, 
the proposed bulletin on end-matching of soft- 
wood lumber was changed considerably from 
tentative form submitted to the end-matching 
subcommittee. This was expected by Director 
Oxholm and Assistant Director Holtman, since 
the subcommittee includes men thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the manufacture and handling of 
end-matched softwood. The report as ap- 
proved discusses in detail the many uses for 
end-matched lumber. It is predicted that the 
expansion of the use of end-matched softwood 
will materially reduce the waste in lumber that 
has occurred in past years. 

The project for extending the use of treated 
lumber, recommended by the construction sub- 
committee, will center around St. Louis. The 
plan is to arrange for a continuous supply of 
lumber chemically treated in accordance with 
the standards of the American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association as to methods and preserva- 
tive materials in the territory included in fifty- 
mile radius circle around St. Louis. This mer- 
chandising program, it is announced, will be 
adequately supported by publicity and adver- 
tising in the territory designated. The details 
have been carefully worked out and the com- 
mittee is prepared to put its program into im- 
mediate operation. The plan is to gradually 


extend the area covered as the campaign pro- 
gresses and demonstrates the soundness of the 
program. 

Recognizing the need for the correlation and 
collection of existing and new data on the 
economics of treating mine timber, the con- 
struction subcommittee also recommended that 
a bulletin be prepared covering basic costs of 
untreated timber, types and quantities of tim- 
ber used in mines, proportion of timber avail- 
able for possible treatment, method of treat- 
ment, cost of treatment plants and similar data. 
This project also was approved. Representa- 
tives of different commercial, technical and 
Government agencies concerned in this in- 
vestigation and represented on the committee 
will conduct the necessary study and prepare 
the manuscript for the proposed bulletin. 


Camp Fire Building Permits 

The Forest Service has approved the train- 
ing in proper methods of camp fire building 
and in forest fire control which has been made 
an important part of the curriculum of in- 
struction at the Y. M. C. A. summer camp 
t Spirit Lake in the Columbia national forest, 
Washington. The plan is endorsed as suitable 
for use by other individuals and groups of 
young men in outdoor work. The Y. M. C. A. 
camp director at Spirit Lake is deputized as 
a Forest Service fire guard and given author- 
ity to issue the regular camp fire permit. Ac- 
cording to the plan in operation at this camp, 
when a group of boys starts out for a hike 
or a woods trip the director issues one per- 
mit to the trip leader. The latter in turn 
issues permits to squad leaders, all of whom 
are older boys, for the building of single 
fires. Before the permit is issued the trip 
leader must be satisfied that the fire is to be 
built in a safe place, and before the party 
leaves the camping spot the squad leader puts 
out the fire completely, the trip leader inspects 
the work and they both initial the permit. 
All permits are filed with the camp director 
upon return to the main camp. No fires are 
built without permits. 

This camp has been in continuous operation 
for nineteen years and every year an average 
of not less than one hundred individual camp 
fires are built by the boys on hiking trips, 
according to J. C. Meehan, camp director. Mr. 
Meehan says: “It has not only been our aim 
to teach the correct methods of camp fire 
building and control, but to point out to the 
boys the reasons why these safeguards are 
necessary and the disastrous results that fol- 
low carelessness. In addition to this prac- 
tical field training, the subject of forest fires 
is dealt with in the various camping and wood- 
craft classes.” 


Cross Tie and Pole Consumption 


Purchases of cross ties by steam and electric 
railroads in 1925 aggregated 111,341,759, a de- 
crease of 18.1 percent compared with 135,976,- 
117 in 1923, according to data compiled by the 
bureau of the census in cooperation with the 
Forest Service. Of the total number for 1925, 
oaks, pines and Douglas fir together contrib- 
uted 72.1 percent—oaks 42.4 percent, pines 18.3 
percent and Douglas fir 11.4 percent. The 
white oaks are used extensively because of 
strength and durability. The red oaks, when 
treated, have similar characteristics. The res- 
inous longleaf pine of the South is very dur- 
able, while “sap” pines of various species, which 
are available in many sections of the country, 
are well adapted to treatment. Douglas fir, 
according to the bulletin, is used largely be- 
cause of its availability, being abundant in 
some of the western States. Among other 
timbers used extensively for ties are cypress, 
gums, cedars, maples, chestnut and _larches. 


Steam railroads reported 94.4 percent of the 
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purchases of cross ties in 1925 and electric 
railroads 5.6 percent. 

The number of poles purchased in 1925 by 
electric light and power companies, steam and 
electric railroads and commercial telephone and 
telegraph companies was 3,281,514, an increase 
of 7.2 percent compared with 3,060,794 in 1923 
The number reported as purchased by electric 
railroads and electric light and power com- 
panies, and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies shows a slight increase over the corre- 
sponding figures for 1923, while the number 
reported by steam railroads shows a _ small 
decrease. The number of chestnut poles pur- 
chased in 1925 decreased 4 percent, as com- 


pared with 1923, while the number of pine 
poles increased 67.9 percent. This substantial 
gain in pine poles is probably due to the in- 
creasing use of preservatives, according to the 
bulletin. Cedar, including western red, north- 
ern white, southern white, southern red, and 


juniper, continued to be the principal timber - 


used for poles. It contributed 51.6 percent of 
the total, and western red cedar contributed 
61.7 percent of the total. Oak, though once 
among the important timbers, has almost ceased 
to be used for poles. No attempt was made 
to gather data from small rural telephone 
companies. The canvass was conducted en- 


tirely by mail. 














Case Restored to Docket 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 11.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has restored to Docket No. 15,348 
-Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as 
Agent, Southern Railway Co. et al. This action 
was taken at complainant’s request. 

The commission has denied a petition of the Ken- 
tucky Lumber Co. for rehearing and reargument in 
Docket No. 17,900. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 

In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries for 
railway cars are reported as follows: 

Reading Co., 1,000 gondola cars; Illinois Central, 
500, 50-ton flat cars, 1,000, 50-ton gondola cars, 700, 
50-ton hopper cars, 300, 75-ton hopper cars, 1,000, 
41-foot, 40-ton, 10-foot high box cars, and 1,000, 41- 
foot, 40-ton, 9-foot high box cars. 


Pennsylvania Rate Decision 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 9.—Rates on lumber and 
lumber products in carloads from points in Pennsyl- 
vania on the Indian Creek Valley Railway to inter- 
state destinations in Trunk Line and Central ter- 
ritories are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, ac- 
cording to a decision by Division 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Docket No. 17,414— 
Indian Creek Valley Lumber Co. vs.. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al. Reasonable and nonpreju- 
dicial rates are prescribed for the future and com- 
plainant is directed to comply with the provisions of 
Rule V in arriving at the exact amount of reparation 
due. Complainant’s plant is located at Indian 
Head, Pa. 

Division 1 points out that for the purpose of mak- 
ing rates on lumber and forest products the produc- 
ing territory tributary to the Baltimore & Ohio in 
western Pennsylvania, western Maryland and West 
Virginia is divided into several base-rate groups, 
the most important in the consideration of this case 
being group 3, which covers main line points. Com- 
plainant’s protest was against the application of a 
differential over the group 3 rates to shipments from 
the Indian Creek Valley line. The rates complained 
of are held unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the group 3 rates. 


Freight Loadings Exceed Million Cars 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 10.—Loading of revenue 
freight, despite the Mississippi floods and the bitu- 
minous miners strike, exceeded one million cars for 
the week ended April 30, according to reports filed 
today by the rail carriers. Revenue freight loading 
for the week totaled 1,026,440 cars. This was the 
fourth time so far this year that loadings in any one 
week have exceeded the million car mark. 

The total for the week of April 30 was an increase 
of 71,225 cars over the preceding week this year, sub- 
stantial increases in the loading of all commodities 
being reported except coke, which showed a slight 
decrease. The largest increases over the week before 
were reported in the loading of miscellaneous freight, 
coal, grain and grain products, ore and merchandise 
and less than carload lot freight. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year, the total for the week of 
April 80 was an ‘increase of 31,032 cars, while it also 
was an increase of 42,367 cars above the same week 
in 1925, 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of April 
30 totaled 395,414 cars, an increase of 8,844 cars over 
the corresponding period last year and 36,784 cars 
above the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 162,583 cars, a decrease of 
3,052 cars under the same week in 1926 due to the 
strike of bituminous miners, but 11,829 cars over the 
corresponding week in 1925. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 


freight for the week totaled 265,178 cars, an increase 
of 2,274 cars over the same week last year and 4,715 
cars above the corresponding week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 43,582 
cars, an increase of 5,609 cars over the same week 
in 1926 and 7,514 cars over the same week in 1925. 
In the western districts alone, grain and grain prod- 
ucts loading totaled 23,262 cars, an increase of 132 
cars over the same week last year, 

Live stock loading amounted to 29,363 cars, a de- 
crease of 2,480 cars under the same week last year 
and 1,097 cars below the same week in 1925. In the 
western districts alone, live stock loading totaled 
22,942 cars, a decrease of 2,070 cars below the same 
week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 70,325 cars, 7,234 
below the same week last year and 8,113 cars under 
the same week in 1925. 


Cypress, Gum and Pine Log Rates 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended until Dec. 10 
schedules in Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. B- 
2248, filed by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
proposing certain increases in rates on cypress, gum 
and pne logs between North Carolina and Viginia 
points. 

This proceeding has been docketed as Investigation 
& Suspension No. 2905 and assigned for hearing May 
20 at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Norfolk, 
Va., before Examiner Mohundro. 


Rates on Poles, Posts and Piling 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 10.—Examiner John 
T. Money has submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a proposed report in Docket No. 17,436 
—Long-Bell Lumber Co. vs. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Co. et al.—recommending that the commission 
find that the rates on posts, poles and piling from 
points in western Louisiana to Texas destinations are 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed the distance scale of rates which 
now apply on the same forest products, creosoted and 
uncreosoted, and not the products of sawmills, be- 
tween points in Texas. 


Railway Operating Income Reports 


Wasnincton, D. C., May 9.—The net railway op- 
erating income of the Class 1 railroads in March 
amounted to $94,948,235, which for that month was 
at the annual rate of return of 5 percent on their 
property investment, according to reports filed with 
the bureau of railway economics. In March, 1926, 
their net operating income was $94,657,590, which 
at that time was 5.13 percent on their property in- 
vestment, which has since increased. 

Twenty-one Class 1 railroads operated at a loss in 
March, of which nine were in the eastern, two in the 
southern and 10 in the western district. 

For the first three months of 1927 Class 1 railroads 
had a net railway operating income of $226,601,544, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 4.73 per- 
cent on property investment. During the same 
period of 1926 the rate of return was 4.80 percent. 

For the first quarter of the year the income for 
the eastern district averaged 5.76 percent on property 
investment, for the southern district 4.52 percent and 
for the western district 3.74 percent. The highest 
rate of return was reported for the Pocahontas re- 
gion, which averaged 8.71 percent. The New Eng- 
land region was next with 6.23 percent. 
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Forest industries, logging and pulp manufac- 
ture make up the second largest industry in the 
United States in capital invested and labor em- 
ployed. 











Here’s Lumber 
That Pleases 
Carpenters . 


It works easy under 
the saw, plane or chisel 
and minimizes time 
spent in sharpening 
tools. If you want to 
make your carpenter 
friends and_ builders 
happy sell them 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


This soft, light easy 
working lumber fits into 
practically all building 
jobs. It is economical for 
the builder and profitable 
for the dealer. 


Our excellent rail and 
water facilities enable us 
to give ‘‘jiffy service’’ to 
buyers on the East Coast. 
Let us prove it on your 
next order for any items in 
North Carolina Pine. 


Johnson €&¢ 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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To the Trade: 


You are now buying for your Spring 
and early Summer requirements. 
We believe that the general build- 
ing this year is going to be of higher 
class than heretofore. If this is 
true, you will need more of the 
higher class woods. 
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We can supply you with the Genu- 
ine Gulf Red Cypress in either 
straight or mixed cars. Our speci- 
alty is mixed cars of Gulf Red Cy- 
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> press finish, trim, mouldings, etc. ? 
> Our mills are all large band mills {© 
=< manufacturing only the best of - 
4 Red Cypress. This fact coupled 
FS _iwith our excellent planing mill facil. © 
= ities assures you of good Gulf Red im 
-4 Cypress grades and smooth mill- e 
=) work. @ 
= | iz 
.4 Let us have your inquiriesand we {& 
> will quote immediately or have one @ 
<3 of our representatives call on you. §& 
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Gulf Red Cypress 


Company 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Blidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Annual Capacity of Our Mills: 


150,000,000 feet Cypress. 
50,000,000 feet Southern Hardwoods. 
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pee MOND, La. LCRR 


Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 











WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it 


Mille at 
CANDY, LA. 
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silat Lumber 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 














Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 














Business Changes 


CALIFORNI Oroville—Hutchinson Lumber Co. 
sold to A, 8. oe under foreclosure, 

San F'rrancisco—South City Lumber & Supply Co. 
moving to Railroad and Spruce avenues. 

San Francisco—Jean Abbott, hardwood flooring, 
moving to 3131 Washington St. 

Stockton—Pioneer Lumber Co. succeeded by Mel- 
rose Lumber & Mill Co. 

FLORIDA. York—Timber and mill boldings of 
John R. Barfield sold to Reid Lumber Co., of 
Selma, Ala., and Quincy, Fla.; will continue under 
present management, 





GEORGIA. Lumber City—Lyndhurst Lumber 
Corporation succeeded by J. H. Rush. 
ILLINOIS. Effingham—Gillis & Co. succeeded 


by Gillis Lumber Co. 

Elliott—Guy S. Krum Lumber Co. sold to Fred 
A. Miller, of Gibson City, and Geo. Preston. who 
has been manager of yard for some time: will con- 
tinue under name of Miller-Preston Lumber Co, 

McLean—Oscar L. Dodgson & Co. succeeded by 
Elmer Dodgson. 

Peoria—Faber-Musser Co. sold to Peoria Lumber 
Company. 

INDIANA, Frankfort—R, D. Voorhees Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Clinton County Lumber Co., 
owned by Ralph J. Winters. 

Wolcott—Colborn-Dye Co. succeeded by Geo. D, 
Dye & Son. 

IOWA. Ames—F. O. Akin Lumber & Coal Co. 
succeeded by Schoeneman Bros. Co. 

KANSAS. Fredonia—Home Lumber & Supply 
Co. now owned by W. S. Berryman. 

Luray—W. E. Wing sold to Mack-Welling Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA. Crookston—Home 
sold to St. Hilaire Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Maitland—Edward & Crawford 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Maitland Lumber Co. 

Perryville—Tlapek Lumber Co. changing name 
to Kiefner Lumber Co. 

St. Joseph—Cousins Lumber Co. sold to N. D. 
Biles, of the Biles Lumber Co., and C. H. Nold, of 
the Nold Lumber Co. who will operate it as a com- 
munity yard on wholesale basis, serving lumbermen 
of St. Joseph and vicinity. 


NEW YORK. Hempstead—I. 
McGrath & Davis (Inc.) 

New York—Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co. 
ing to New Rochelle. 

Ossining—Schotte-Lane Lumber & Supply Co. 
changing name to Schotte Lumber & Supply Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Leaman Place—Harry K. 
Hershey succeeded by L. J. Denlinger. 

Mill Hall—O. B. Hills succeeded by Hills Lum- 
ber Co. 

Washington.—Wigman-Iams Lumber Co. 
ing name to Wigman-Wiester Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Belle Fourche—W. W. Wood 
succeeded by O. D. Crary and C. H. Welty. 

Kingsburg—Kingsburg Lumber Co. sold to 
Thompson Yards (Inc.) and stock will be moved to 
Springfield and Scotland yards. 

Winner—Nye & Jenks Grain Co. sold to Robert 
Burns Lumber Co., of Mitchell, S. D. 

TENNESSEE, Livingston—H. T. Whitson Lum- 
ber Co, headquarters removed to Cookeville. 

Memphis—G. C, Youngerman Lumber Co. moving 
to Laurel, Miss. 

Union City—C. T. Moss & Son succeeded by C, T. 
Moss. 

TEXAS. Wichita Falls—Texas Lumber and 
Salvage Co. succeeded by Texas Lumber Co, 


WASHINGTON. Ellensburg—Kittatas Lumber 
Co, sold retail yard to Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Willard—Neillsville Lumber Co, 
sold to O, & N. Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Jackson—Amador Mill & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Los Angele 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

COLORADO. A ag aaa Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000 

FLORIDA. Fort Sivese~Geltosk Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. Blackstone Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Chicago—Gillis Lumber Co., incorporated; 
tal, $106,675; old concern; 29 E. Madison St. 

Mound City—Swisshelm Veneer Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

INDIANA. Marion—Spencer-Cardinal 
tion increasing capital to $1,000,000. 

Mooresville—Novelty Handle Co., 
capital, $10,000. 

South Bend—Berry-Enright Lumber Co., 
porated; 3,000 shares, 
building material. 

KENTUCKY. Beattyville—Silver Creek Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000 

Corbin—F., B. Heath Lumber ‘Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; old concern. 

Lebanon Junction—Lebanon Junction Lumber & 
Grain Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. Lottie—Wilson & Cockran Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Spring Hills—A. B. Speight, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000; sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Manistique Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Eastern Oregon Pon- 
dosa Sales Co., incorporated. 

St. Louis—T. J. Moss Tie Co. increasing capital 
from $600,000 to $1,200,000 


Lumber Co. 


E. House sold to 


mov- 


chang- 





incorpo- 


capi- 


Corpora- 
incorporated; 


incor- 
no par value; lumber and 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—McFayden Temple Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 


NEW YORK. Corona—D. Ginsberg & Sons in- 
creasing capital to $350,000. 


Brooklyn—Macrose Lumber & Trim Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $5,000; Samuel Freman, 1575 
President Street. 
New_ York, Manhattan—Wolmanized Lumber 


Sales Corporation, incorporated; capital, 200 shares, 
- par value; Jas. C. Shillito, 617 81st St., Brook- 
yn, 

New York, Manhattan—Hagen Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; Andrew R. Shiiana, 
149 Broadway. 

New York, Bronx—Lapis Supply Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 300 shares, no par value; general 
woodworking and carpentering; Mary G. Potter, 4 
Beekman Place. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—Hunt Mfg. Co,, 


incorporated; capital, $100,000; lumber. 
OREGON, Portland—Hall Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; address Bartlett Cole, 


1024 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Yamhill—Oregon Hardwood Co., 
capital, $20,000. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Panther Wrecking & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

San Antonio—Steves Sash & Door Co. increasing 
capital from $500,000 to $700,000. 

WASHINGTON. Granite Falls—Miller-Hillier 
Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $2,500; sawmill 
and logging. 

Aberdeen—Walter L. Stout Lumber Co., 
Porated; capital, $10,000. 

Lynden—Haynie Lumber Co. 
to $16,000. 


incorporated; 


incor- 


increasing capital 


Sedro-Woolley—Hankin Lumber Co.,_ incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000, 
WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Dairy Belt Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
West Allis—J. Warns Specialty Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Toronto—Canadian General Lumber 
Ce., incorporated under Federal charter, capital, 
$500,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. York—Reed Lumber Co., of Selma, 
has let contract for two sawmills and fifty frame 





cottages, having acquired 48,000 acres of timber 
land near here. 
CALIFORNIA, Alhambra—Moulding Supply Co. 


has let contract for $12,000 dry kiln. 

Los Angeles—H,. A. Meisel, 650 S. Spring St., 
has let contract for erection of furniture factory 
at 1020 E, 59th St. 

San Francisco—Metropolitan Furniture Co., 1017 
Folsom St., let contract for $17,000 factory build- 
ing. 

San Francisco—H. Harder 1819 San Bruno Ave., 
has begun construction of planing mill on South- 
east Bay Shore Highway. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—Empire 
Eleventh St., rebuilding dry kilns. 

OREGON. North Powder—Jacobs Bros. Lumber 
Co. installing new sawmill; capacity 50,000 feet 
daily. 

TEXAS. San Benito—D. C. Rayburn, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., has acquired a site here on which 
to erect a $75,000 planing mill. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Laguna 
Co., opening retail business. 

Los Angeles—C. Snyder & Co. have engaged in 
the hardwood business at 8526 S. San Pedro St. 

Rio Vista—Noah Adams Lumber Co. starting re- 
tail business. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Pine Plume 
Co., of Mobile, opening wholesale office. 


INDIANA. Mitchell—J, F. Collier has started a 
lumber business. 


OREGON. Clatskanie—Henry Larsen, Bert Pratt 
and J. H. Thomas have engaged in sawmill and 
logging business as L. P. T. Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Big Springs—Coe & Parks Lumber Co. 
has started a retail business. 

Fort Stockton—Keith Lumber Co., new concern. 

Midland—Higginbotham Lumber Co., new con- 
cern. 

Odessa—Coe & Parks Lumber Co. opening retail 
business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Pineville—J. C. Wittenberg, 
J. N. Wittenberg and J. Hunter Short have formed 
a partnership under name of Wyoming Lumber 
Co., with office at Pineville, and will manufacture 


Mfg. Co., 2500 


Beach—Barr Lumber 


Lumber 


lumber; purchased a mill and started sawing on 
tract of 2,000,000 feet, principally oak. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Toronto—J. E. Angus Lumber Co. 
organized; purchased business of McEachern Lum- 
ber Co. 

Casualties 

FLORIDA. Scott’s Ferry—Walker-Jordan Lum- 

ber Co., loss by fire, $250,000. 





IDAHO. St. Maries—Saw and shingle mill of 
Idaho Lumber & Shingle Co., loss by fire, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Bishop Hill—Galva Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Co.’s yards suffered loss by fire 
estimated at $8,000. 


MAINE. Rumford—Dunton Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $2,000. 
KENTUCKY. Covington—James A. Brownfield 
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& Sons Co., planing mill destroyed by fire; loss, 
$50,000. 

NEW YORK, 
destroyed by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—Plant of 
Fayetteville Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, 
$40,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—Shed of J. E. McNally Lum- 
ber Co. burned with contents; loss, $7,000. 

Portsmouth—C, W. G. Hannah Lumber Co., loss 


Norwich—W, A. Lewis, sawmill 





by fire, $90,000. Yard, buildings, stock and trucks 
destroyed, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—Bamberg 
Lumber Co,, loss by fire, $25,000; dry kiln, con- 
tents and yard destroyed; mill damaged. 

WASHINGTON. Granite Falls—Sawmill of Ross- 
man Lumber Co. burned with loss of $12,000. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Plant of Wausau Box & 
Lumber Co, destroyed with loss of $150,000; factory 
and sawmill burned; probably will be rebuilt. 





Month’s Review of Foreign Trade 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 9.—Latest cable advices 
from A. E. Boadle, trade commissioner, London, in- 
dicate some improvement in the lumber trade situa- 
tion in the United Kingdom market at the end of 


April. Generally speaking, the situation is quiet. 
Hardwood stocks are still heavy, with improvement 
noted in the furniture trade. Southern pine is quiet. 
There is better inquiry for Douglas fir, but the 
freight rate situation continues disadvantageous and 
keeps the importers guessing somewhat. Generally 
speaking, however, things look better in the United 
Kingdom. 

The hardwood stocks were substantially increased 
by heavy shipments in January and February to 
get in ahead of advanced ocean rates. These ar- 
rivals were a certain burden on importers who were 
already well stocked. 

With many southern hardwood mills closed down 
on account of the devastating flood sweeping the 
Mississippi Valley and production curtailed sub- 
stantially, it is expected that British importers will 
be able to move a considerable part of their accu- 
mulated hardwood stocks. 

Certain of the Baltic Sea ports are now opening 
up and the expectation is that heavy shipments of 
Scandinavian softwoods will soon begin to appear 
at United Kingdom ports. The stock lists of Sweden 
and Finland have been sold out to the extent of 
something more than 50 percent. Russia’s softwood 
stock list has been completely sold. Swedish sales for 
future delivery up to the middle of April totaled 
1,138,500,000 feet. 

The scrambling for markets, therefore, so far as 
European production goes, will be chiefly by Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Germany 
is a heavy purchaser of Czechoslovak logs, but still 
retains a tariff duty on Slovakian lumber. The Bul- 
garian Government has recently let a timber con- 
cession to a German-British corporation. All these 
countries are constantly seeking outlets for a larger 
volume of forest products, sometimes almost re- 
gardless of cost. 

There has been somewhat of a spurt in. the Greek 
lumber market recently. How extensive it will prove 
remains to be disclosed. The situation there is far 
from well defined. 

In Italy things are going slowly, as they have 
been for some time past. 


Spanish Imports of American Woods 


Adriatic beech continues to compete with American 
red gum in Spain. Spanish imports of southern pine 
and American oak are about as usual. The organ- 
ized Spanish importers still want to buy pitch pine 
on dictated terms, an effort which has been under 
way for quite a long time but has not made great 
progress. The Spanish importers apparently are 
insisting upon lower prices. In this connection it 
is pointed out that many American longleaf pine 
exporters also own large stands of shortleaf timber 
and are in position to switch production to the latter 
for the domestic market should Spanish or other im- 
porters press them unduly in insisting upon prices 
manufacturers consider unreasonably low. 

No important change has been reported in the 
River Plate market for southern pine. Apparently 
importers are marking time to some extent with a 
Prospect of gradual improvement in the general eco- 
nomic situation, which is always reflected in the 
lumber trade. Douglas fir has been getting into this 
market to some extent of late. 


Cuban Lumber Prospects 


The Cuban market for American lumber continues 
slow, with general business conditions none too good, 
chiefly due to a large sugar crop and low prices. 
Cuba also is suffering from a serious drouth in the 
interior, which is interfering with tobacco and cer- 
tain other crops. Most of the season’s sugar cane 
has already been ground. 

In an interesting and detailed report on the 
Cuban lumber trade C. R. Strackbein, assistant trade 
commissioner, Havana, points out that the dominating 
factors determining the Cuban market for lumber are: 
First, the all but universal urban use of stone, brick, 
plaster and tile for building purposes; second, the 
Parallel existing between raw sugar prices and the 
consumption of lumber, resulting from the transcend- 
ing importance of the sugar crop as a source of 


national income; third, the lack of local softwood 
production; fourth, the ravages of the white ant on 
land and the teredo and similar “‘shipworms” in salt 
or brackish water, these pests attacking nearly all 
lumber except the native hardwoods, including Span- 
ish cedar and except cypress and redwood (pitch or 
longleaf pine heart being more resistant than sap 
pine or shortleaf pine), and fifth, the warmth and 
humidity of the climate. However, while few frame 
houses are found in Havana, in the outskirts of the 
city and in the country districts and towns wood 
houses are more in evidence. Around the sugar 
mills wood dwellings are quite common. Farm 
houses are often constructed with walls of south- 
ern pine and roofs of straw or palm leaves. 
Southern pine continues to be by far the leading 
softwood imported. Between 1897 and 1920 im- 


ports of lumber into Cuba increased from 28,000,- ° 


000 feet to 298,000,000 feet. In 1921 imports 
dropped back to 69,072,000 feet The following 
year they had increased to 97,650,000 feet. In 1923 
they were 164,980,000 feet. In 1924 imports were 
170,710,000 feet and in 1925 went down again to 
150,144,000 feet. Last year’s imports were 121, 
380,000 feet. When in 1920 the imports were close 
to 300,000,000 feet the average price of sugar in 
Cuba was 10.17 cents a pound. When sugar went 
down in 1921 to an average of 1.81 cents lumber 
imports dropped to 69,072,000 feet. This relation 
is found all along the line. 


Far Eastern Lumber Situation 


The expectation here is that the 21-day mora- 
torium declared by the new Japanese ministry to 
assist the banks over the recent crisis will not 
seriously affect the lumber import volume. This 
is chiefly on the theory that lumber normally is 
not sold on a 21-day basis. That the financial 
crisis will necessarily have some effect on the vol- 
ume of the lumber trade is conceded, but stabiliza- 
tion in the near future is looked for. Japan ap- 
parently had been staving off for a period of years 
the financial squeeze that has finally come. Those 
in close touch with Far Eastern developments ex- 
press confidence, however, that the Japanese will 
make a speedy recovery. . 

With civil strife still rampant and the business 
machinery more or less jammed, the China market 
continues very slow. Requests that shipments be 
held up continue to come in. In some respects the 
situation shows signs of growing easier, especially 
in the Shanghai district, but disturbed conditions 
at Hankow and elsewhere necessarily are interfer- 
ing very seriously with distribution. 

The situation in the Mexican market continues 
rather discouraging. However, Mexico will continue 
to buy all the lumber she can pay for. 


Redwood and Cedar Exports 


Exports of redwood lumber from the United States 
in the calendar year 1926 were 47,855,000 feet, valued 
at $2,647,260, a slight increase in volume over 1925, 
but a decrease of 19 percent in total value, which in 
1925 was $3,256,913. In 1926 Australia took 69 per- 
cent of the redwood lumber exports and all other 
countries 31 percent. In 1925 Australia took 84 
percent of the total exports. New Zealand last year 
took a largely increased volume of redwood—5,252,- 
000 feet—or 11 percent of the total exports. Mexico 
purchased 3,000,000 feet and Cuba 2,352,000 feet, 
the two accounting for another 11 percent. The re- 
maining 10 percent or a little less went to 25 dif- 
ferent countries. 

In 1926 exports of cedar logs and sawn timber 
6x6-inch and over were valued at $4,620,174 for a 
total quantity of 166,418,000 feet. Included in this 
total are 138,463,000 feet of logs at an average ex- 
port value of approximately $26 a thousand feet, and 
27,955,000 feet of sawn timber at approximately $37. 

Exports of cedar lumber up to 6x6-inch were not 
separately recorded during 1926. Beginning Jan. 1, 
1927, they have been so declared, and the first quar- 
ter’s exports totaled 3,874,000 feet, valued at $165,- 
180. As exports of cedar sawn timber during the 
last quarter have been low, totaling 517,000 feet only, 
valued at $24,256, the presumption is that lumber 
exports have also been low and that the quarter’s 
exports represent less than one-fourth of an average 
vear’s export of either item. Most of the exports 
are western cedar. Japan takes 95 percent and more 
of the cedar exported as sawn timber and logs. 







This Brand 
On Every 
Stick 






For Twenty 
Years 
From Now 


A person can afford to be 
a little careless when he 
buys a hat or a pair of 
shoes. 


They do not cost so 
much, and do not last so 
long anyway. But when 
he buys lumber he 
should be trying to buy 
permanence, and a little 
extra effort spent in se- 
lection is well worth 
while. 


Long leaf pine is strong- 
er and stiffer, conse- 
quently better fitted for 
holding up a load, than 
any other building lum- 
ber in America. For 
framing of houses, heavy 
construction, bridges, no 
other wood can accepti- 
bly fill its place. 


For construction as it 
should be, not for today 
or tomorrow, but for 
twenty and fifty years 
from today, the best of 
all building lumber is 
CALCASIEU, the best 
of the long leaf. 
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CJ PACIFIC CoaST CO 


(Caiieenic White Pine 

alifornia Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











No.1 or No. 2 
Common S4S 
West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here’s the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice,dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. Order 


some of it now. 


Pacific States 


Teast” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Pondosa 
we Pine 





Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 
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Clover Valley 
Lumber Co..°°Car™ 





News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 7.—A plan which may develop into one of the 
principal features of the coming National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association convention, to be held in 
Tacoma in August, was discussed at the regular meet- 
ing of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. Nor- 
man Lind, of the Ocean Transportation Co., son of 
Ex-Governor Lind, of Minnesota, a guest, announced 
that he was attempting to arrange the schedules of 
his company’s ships so as to bring one of the big 
liners to Tacoma by Aug. 21. If this can be done 
he will arrange an all-day excursion on Puget Sound 
for the delegates and their families, giving the club 
the use of the ship free of charge. The proposal was 
enthusiastically received by the club. The company 
operates three large liners to the Pacific coast. Presi- 
dent J. G. Dickson reported on additional convention 
details, and announced the appointment of A. K. Mar- 
tin, of the Pacific National Lumber Co., as chairman 
of the subcommittee on hotel accommodations. 

W. Yale Henry reported on the water dispute be- 
tween the city, and the mills with private systems, 
and announced that no compromise is possible, and 
that plants with private systems must eliminate the 
direct connection between such systems and the city 
water system. 

Ernest Dolge and L. W. Field reported on the satis- 
factory adjustment of the shipping rate on cross-arms, 
which was brought about by the efforts of the club 
assisted by the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Dolge pointed out that such incidents show the value 
of the club’s organization to the industry. 

The club was asked to indorse the coming Own 
Your Own Home Exposition, to be held during the 
week of May 16, and the matter was left to the dis- 
cretion of a committee to be named from the retail 
members of the club, which will be appointed by the 
president. There will be seventy-five booths, and the 
show will be one of the largest ever held in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The usual meeting of the manufacturers was held 
following the club meeting, with W. Yale Henry pre- 
siding. 

M. C. Woodward and C. D. Johnson, representing 
the committee in charge of the proposed merger of 
Northwest mills, have spent most of the week in Ta- 
coma conferring with the local manufacturers. No 
announcement of the results of the conferences has 
been made. 

Word of the reélection of Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., as a direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
has greatly pleased Tacoma lumbermen. Maj. Griggs’ 
reélection was indorsed by many of the principal cities 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Spokane, Wash. 


May 7.—Prices are firm, demand fair and the gen- 
eral feeling one of expectant waiting for the increase 
of business which is felt to be just ahead. Cooler 
weather has checked the rapid rise of the different 
streams, and in particular has been welcome on the 
Pende Oreille where last week grave fears were enter- 
tained for the safety of the dam of the Panhandle 
Lumber Co. at Ione. It has now heen so strengthened 
that it is expected to hold. 


Seattle, Wash. 


May 7.—D. W. Jenkins, general sales manager of 
Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia, was in 
Seattle several days this week, visiting the head- 
quarters here and conferring with Alexander A. Gard- 
ner, Pacific coast manager. He will go to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Mr. Jenkins says he believes 
activity in lumber will increase before the end of the 
year. 

Vernon Russell, secretary and treasurer, West 
Coast Lumber & Trading Co., left Monday for a tour 
of Europe, to study trade conditions generally. C. W. 
Spence, president of the company, says it has been 
doing a considerable volume of European business. 

L. M. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, has been in Seattle this week, in conjunction 
with a tour of the mills of the Pacific Northwest, in 
which he has been accompanied by E. W. Wood, 
Coast representative. On his way to the Puget Sound 
country, Mr. Noll stopped at Los Angeles, where he 
visited his father, W. H. Noll, who years ago founded 
the Central Lumber Co., which became the forerunner 
of the present organization. 

C. W. Stimson, president Stimson Timber Co. and 
president Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, has re- 
turned from a tour of the world. 

Arthur Bevan, manager Seattle headquarters of 


the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, left today for San 
Francisco, to appear before the board of supervisors 
of that city in connection with a proposed anti-shingle 
ordinance, 

Leo S. Black, treasurer Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., is in New York today ready to 
sail for London. 

Burt J. Wright, formerly of the Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Co., at Three Lakes, Wash., has formed a con- 
nection with the C. C. Bronson Lumber Co., and will 
represent that organization at Kansas City. 


Astoria, Ore. 


May 9.—The cargo lumber business of the As- 
toria customs district of the Columbia River was 
very slack during April. The May business over 
the terminals, however, showed a _ sharp increase 
during the early part of the month. Intercoastal 
lumber shipments, normally the weakest element 
in Astoria trade, outrank California business, which 
ordinarily hold the high position. 

Stormy weather along the North Pacific coast 
until mid-May reduced the expected ocean towing 
of logs and lumber to the Columbia River. There 
are a number of projects for large-scale operations. 

Cargo lumber shipments from Tillamook Bay, south 
of the Columbia River, will be materially facilitated 
by dredging work done during the last six months. 
The channel was deepened from the entrance of the 
bay to the Whitney mill at Garibaldi. This mill was 
recently acquired by the Hammond Lumber Co., 
which is now operating it. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 7.—Due to the fact that the mills in the 
Northwest are attempting to advance their prices, 
the lumber movement in this and surrounding cities 
has slowed up somewhat, according to the larger 
wholesale and retail yards. Reports are to the effect 
that Northwest mills have curtailed their production 
and are going to operate on this basis for the re- 
mainder of the season. During last month there was 
a total of cargo arrivals in the local harbor amounting 
to 145,000,000 feet, about 12,000,000 feet more than 
normally used in this market. However, the surplus, 
now amounting to something like 17,000,000 or 18,- 
000,000 feet, is not considered of much consequence 
at this particular period. During the week, the rail 
market has registered an advance of 50 cents on 
commons, with the market on uppers remaining about 
the same. Generally speaking, the retail market in 
about Los Angeles is firmer than it was ten days 
or two weeks ago. 

After a connection with the sales department of 
the W. E. Cooper Lumber Co. for several years, Paul 
Penberthy has been advanced to sales manager. 

N. C. Hoyt, president W. H. Norris Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex., after spending several weeks va- 
cation in southern California, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, has returned to his home. 

C. W. Pinkerton, of Whittier, and former presi- 
dent of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
has been elected president of the Whittier Rotary 


~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 10.—More stuff is moving than at any preced- 
‘ng period of the current season. The quickening of 
demand has stabilized prices, and in some lines the 
quotations are higher than those of a month ago. For 
instance, western white pine, dressed, has advanced 
from $1 to $1.75, with No. 3 in heavy demand. Hem- 
lock lath sell at $5.50, c. i. f., and $6 delivered, a 50 
cent increase over April. 

The demand for maple flooring is not as great as 
the supply. Firms with large stocks on hand have 
reduced quotations. Prices on 13/16 x 2%-inch clear 
are $75, while No. 1 flooring is selling as low as $68. 

Hyde & Richardson have opened their office at 29th 
Street and Sedgley Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 10.—The lumber market appears to be a 
jumble of contradictions. Demand is good in some 
sections and very poor in others. In northern Mis- 
souri, for instance, there has been so much rain 
that farmers have been unable to put in spring crops 
and lumbermen are rather pessimistic. In southern 
Missouri, fruit crops are fine and the outlook is for 
a big tourist season in the Ozarks, so there is a heavy 
demand for lumber. Some sections in Kansas and 


Nebraska are buying, while in others rain and bad 
roads have held back business seriously. 
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market remains dull, while in the oil fields the de- 
mand is steadily good, though not up to the volume 
of two months ago. 

The effect of the rains and floods has been to send 
the price of southern hardwoods skyward, with buyers 
scrambling to find oak, oak flooring and gum, and 
few mills willing to take orders. Some of the mills 
have cancelled their lists. Cypress, on the other hand, 
has showed no effect, while southern pine prices are, 
if anything, softer than they were a week ago. The 
western woods take a different tack, with prices a 
little firmer. 

The Forest Lumber Co.’s mill at Oakdale, La., is 
expected to finish cutting out next Saturday and will 
be closed. The other mills in the Exchange Saw- 
mills group still have large areas of timber. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 10.—The fine spring weather of the last week 
increased volume of business, both with retailers and 
industrials. Stocks that have been heretofore rather 
hard to move are now receiving consideration. Prices 
on all the white pines are being steadily maintained, 
and southern pine is showing a little strength. The 
most marked activity continues to center in hard- 
woods, and a decided advance in Appalachian varieties 
is expected, as the greatest shortage in hardwoods that 
has been known is foreseen. The demand for poplar 
is quite strong, especially 4/4 No. 2A core. stock 
for the furniture industry. Wormy oak in all thick- 
nesses is in strong demand and prices are a little 
stiffer. No. 2 common oak is also active, and sound 
wormy chestnut shows strength. The demand for 
maple in all thicknesses shows continued improvement. 

Practically all lumber dealers in Pittsburgh have 
direct business interests with lumber concerns which 
have suffered from the Mississippi Valley flood, and 
several have been active in the Red Cross drive for 
relief funds, which has brought a warm-hearted and 
generous response. 

Harry A. Derry, who had been with the Picket & 
Volk Lumber Co., last week went to Cresson, Pa., 
to assist his father, who is a florist and in ill health. 
H. V. Smith, formerly with the C. V. McCreight 
Lumber Co., is now with the Picket & Volk company. 

President Hart B. Daugherty, of Indiana, Pa., and 
director J. G. Marks, of Cresson, Pa., of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, attended 
last Wednesday night a meeting in Lewistown, Pa., 
of the retail lumber dealers of that city. Both made 
short addresses. The Lewistown dealers are enjoy- 
ing a fair volume of business. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 10.—Transportation conditions are slowing up 
deliveries from the mills. Whether this difficulty will 
force the retail lumbermen to stock ahead is not 
known. The southern flood situation has not resulted 
in any change in softwood prices. Oaks and gums 
are being quoted at higher prices, while the northern 
hardwoods are being marked up also. There is still 
much buying on the part of the retailers, as they are 
moving a large amount of lumber to construction jobs. 
Retailers are looking forward to one of the best years 
they have ever had. Many of the new homes and 
flats call for lumber construction. 

The quarterly meeting of the directors of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Co., the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association’s mutual will be held on Fri- 
day, May 20, at the offices of Don S. Montgomery, 
secretary, in the Plankinton Building here. 


Toronto, Ont. 


May 9.—J: C. Scofield, of the Windsor Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Windsor, ex-president of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Border Cities Rotary Club. 

Col. P. C. McGillivray, managing director Dominion 
Timbers (Ltd.), Toronto and Vancouver, recently re- 
turned from a two months’ business trip to the 
Coast. The company is opening a Vancouver office. 

Fred H. Bigwood has retired from the Canadian 
General Lumber Co., Toronto, and intends opening 
a Toronto wholesale office. 

A. §S. Nicholson, of Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), 
Toronto, director of the Crows Nest Pass Lumber 
Co., was in Manistee, Mich., attending a meeting of 
the board last week. 

Robert Laidlaw, veteran head of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, will celebrate his ninetieth 
birthday May 17. Mr. Laidlaw is enjoying pretty 
good health, and is at his office every day. 

J. L. Macfarlane, of the Canadian General Lumber 


ricas Lumber Centers | 


Co., has returned from an extended visit throughout 
the Ottawa Valley, and reports that practically all 
mills are now in operation, 


Macon, Ga. 


May 9.—Roofer manufacturers throughout this ter- 
ritory are still operating cautiously, notwithstanding 
a steady strengthening of the market, few mills having 
reached full time operations again. There is a good 
movement to the metropolitan district and to other 
points in the North and East, at prices much better 
than at the first of the year. However, the manufac- 
turers feel that they are entitled to more money. This 
week there was a noticeable increase in inquiries, and 
also in orders on prices quoted to wholesalers last 
week. Weather has been generally satisfactory for 
logging and manufacturing. 

Longleaf pine mills in southwest Georgia and south- 
east Alabama are working to capacity, with most mills 
booked far ahead for their entire output. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 9.—American Forest Week was observed in 
the public schools of Bogalusa and Washington Parish 
with appropriate programs, designed to impress the 
children with the necessity of reforestation and forest 
protection. 

M.-E. Olmstead, assistant to the vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
has returned to the city after having spent two months 
in Central America. He made a trip of seventeen 
days in the interior of San Domingo. Mr. Olmstead 
was accompanied by C. W. Griffiths, a forest engineer 
of Memphis, Tenn. The journey was made to in- 
pect forest resources. 

Col. W.-H. Sullivan, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and 
mayor of Bogalusa, delivered the principal address 
at the First Baptist Church on Parents’ Day, Sun- 
day, May 1. Mayor Sullivan spoke of the wonder- 
ful influence his family had exerted in his life. One 
of the pleasing vocal numbers was a solo by Mrs. 
Sullivan. 

T. J. Martin, assistant manager St. Charles Hotel, 
New . Orleans, and formerly manager Adolphus 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., has been named manager of 
the Pine Tree Inn, of this city. Mr. Martin suc- 
ceeds Louis Lacoume, who won renown by provid- 
ing lunches and refreshments for 20,000 people at 
the picnic of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. offices are being 
renovated and otherwise refurbished. Col. W. H. 
Sullivan is occupying his new offices at the south 
end, and the treasurer’s office has been moved into 
new quarters at the north end. The sales force 
quarters on the second floor are being cleaned and 
redecorated. When the work is completed the offices, 
already modern, will be as complete, attractive and 
comfortable as can be found anywhere. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


May 9.—The flood situation is still influencing the 
market strongly, and it appears now that a number of 
pine mills are going to be involved. New breaks are oc- 
curring along the levees as the crest moves further 
southward. The hardwood mills are firm in their de- 
termination to refrain from selling until the market 
moves definitely upward, but distress lumber and stocks 
in distributing yards will have to be absorbed before 
higher prices will be paid by buyers. The wholesalers 
are making frantic efforts to buy up all available 
stocks of certain hardwoods. Weather in this section 
has been ideal for operating, and labor is plentiful. 

Flooring, 3- and 4-inch, shows continued nice move- 
ment, and stocks of 38-inch rift have been cut down to 
almost nothing. The upper grades of 4-inch rift floor- 
ing have moved well and surplus is very low. Flat 
grain 4-inch B&better and No. 1 flooring are showing 
the largest surplus. B&better heart, both 3- and 4- 
inch, is oversold at all mills. Drop siding lower grades 
have been moving nicely, but upper grades have been 
sluggish, perhaps due to mills in other sections offer- 
ing lower prices. Finish items are slow for this sea- 
son, their main outlet being through export trade, 
which has been active, though prices are soft. 

Longleaf fencing, 4-inch, is not in surplus, but there 
is a slight surplus in shortleaf. The 6-inch longleaf 
fencing and flooring remain oversold for six weeks, while 
shortleaf is in comfortable surplus. Boards, 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch, are in fair surplus in longleaf, and surplus 
of shortleaf is comfortable. There is a fair surplus 
of 5/ and 6/4 No. 2 common. Shortleaf fencing, 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 


Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 











“Bridal Veil’ Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir —Cedar—Spruce—Western 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CoO. 


Minneapolis, - - - 














or mixed with 
Doors, Garage 
Doors, Colonial 
Columns, Balus- 
ters, Porch Rail, 
O. G. Gutter, 
Mouldings and 
other items of 
Fir Lumber. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


WINDOW 
DOOR FRAMES 








When You Think Lumber 
THINK “HANSEN -NIEDER” 


A Live Organization 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co,, INC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 























Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PINE 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


755 Bank Baitang" SAN FRANCISCO 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 


Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 





Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 




















/SP RUCK. 


[|] Weare Headquarters for this 
wonderful wood from the 
forests of ALASKA. 


AIR DRIED FACTORY 
STOCK and CLEARS— 
Shipments Anywhere. 


NORTHWEST SPRUCE CO. 


968 Stuart Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
REPRESENTING : 

Ketchikan Spruce Mills, + Ketchikan, Alaska 

Wrangell Lumber & Power Co., Wrangell, Alaska 

Juneau Lumber Mills, - - Juneau, Alaska 
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balanced stocks. 
White River Lumber Co. 
ENUMCLAW, WASH. 

















4-inch No. 3, remains much oversold, and there is no 
surplus of longleaf. The 6-inch longleaf fencing is be- 
ginning to show a slight surplus, while shortleaf is 
oversold. Longleaf boards, 8- and 12-inch, are show- 
ing surplus while shortleaf 8-, 10- and 12-inch are in 
surplus. No. 3 longleaf flooring in 6-inch, and ship- 
lap in 8-inch, are showing fair surplus. Shook book- 
ings will keep the mills active for some weeks. No. 1 
pine lath are sold ahead for thirty to forty days. No. 2 
lath have not been as active. No. 1 heart and better 
pine shingles are showing a nice surplus. 

There is a good supply of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension in 
both longleaf and shortleaf. Stocks are well assorted 
and sales have been very brisk. No. 3 dimension has 
sold well, and stocks of both longleaf and shortleaf 
are low. Longleaf timber cutting has been in ex- 
tremely active demand, and present sales cover produc- 
tion for three months. Orders, except for small sizes 
in No. 1, must be declined until mills can catch up. 
Shortleaf timber cutting has been in only fair call. 
The export market is spotted. The Florida mills have 
sent consignments to the Islands, at prices that have 
disturbed the market. 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 9.—North Carolina pine trade seems to have 
slowed up, and competition is about as keen as ever. 
Sales are apt to pick up a little during May, for 
many inquiries have been received recently. Many 
of the large mills say emphatically they have made 
their last price concession. 

There has been little improvement in demand for 
4/4 No. 2 & better. Edge 4/4 is being quoted rather 
low, but buyers are not interested. No. 2 & better 
4/4 stock widths are moving a little better in cir- 
cular sawn, but band sawn 
continue to drag. Edge 





ered. “‘C’’ and No. 1 rough and surfaced stocks are 
weak. Finish items, other than molding and trim, are 
slow. 

Hardwoods are stiff. Demand is good for all items, 
and the mills that have any stock ready to ship can 
move it without trouble. For log run poplar boards, 
$22.50 f.0.b. mills is being paid freely. No. 3 com- 
mon oak brings $12 to $15. No. 1 common white oak 
flooring, which had sold as low at $48 delivered here, 
today is $61.50. All other items, except clear quar. 
tered white and red, came in for about the same ad- 
vance. 

Retail yards here have become extremely busy, 
Contractors able to handle business quickly are find- 
ing plenty of it. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


May 9.—Southern pine demand showed a slight 
improvement last week, but it came from a_ very 
limited trade territory. Flood conditions have cut 
off all the Mississippi Valley; the North and East 
are not expected to get into the market until there 
is spring weather; oil field trade has dropped off 
materially, and cotton producing territory is still feel- 
ing the effects of last year’s price slump. Bad log- 
ging conditions have prevented any accumulation of 
stock. Finish continues weak, while all common 
grades, and more especially one-inch stock, are hold- 
ing up finely. 

Hardwood mills which flooded woods have not 
put out of business are enjoying an excellent trade. 
Offers of $1 to $2 above market have been made by 
certain dealers who had sold out their stocks, but 
the mill men did not snap them up. The strength- 
ening covered practically everything in hardwoods, 





4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 stock 
widths, have been slow. 
Edge 5/4, also _— stock 
widths, have been’ very 
quiet. Bark strips and 
miscuts, No. 2 & better, 
are dull, but though more 
stock is being offered the 
price is steady. 


Edge 4/4 No. 1 box is 
rather unsettled. Local 
box makers are not much 
interested. There is not 
much prospect for air dried 
edge box in the Norfolk 
market for the next thirty 
days, but box mills in the 
North “and ~East are need- 
ing more stock. However, 
these concerns require first 
class stock, and not all 
small mills can furnish 
this. Air dried No. 1 
stock box, 4/4 dressed, is 
selling better in cars of 
mixed widths, although kiln 
dried is slow. Inquiries 
for 6- and 8-inch air dried 
box, rough, have been more 
numerous. Edge 4/4 No. 
2 box has been quiet, but pose. 
box makers are inquiring 
for dressed. No. 2 4/4 
stock widths have been 
very quiet. Edge 6/4 No. 
1 box, air dried, dressed 
and resawn, has been more 





and let it go at that. 
allowed one of them to hang up in a tree to serve for the same pur- 
The head of a family who built the contrivance shown in the 
picture beat many city people at that kind of a job. Notice the char- 
acter and size of the uprights, with braces of the same material, and 
that they are set in cement. 

for this purpose and a 2-inch plank has been cut up for seats 





This is about a rural father with a family of much more than ordi- 
nary size, who knew how to build such a common thing as a swing. 
It used to be that Daddy would tie a rope to the branch of a tree 


Later on he used his old automobile tires and 


Three pairs of chains have been made 





active, but 5/4 is still dull. 
Box bark strips, 4/4, have been quiet, and some 
users of rough strips are holding up shipments. 

There seems to be better inquiry for mixed cars 
of flooring etc., and kiln dried roofers. Orders are 
not developing very rapidly but prices are more 
uniform. Kiln dried roofers have not been very 
active, but there is a slightly better demand for 
6- and &8-inch air dried roofers. However, prices 
are weak, due to transits. Rough dressed framing 
has been moving a little better, but prices are weak. 
Cypress lath have been moving better, and some 
mills have advanced their price. Pine lath are slow, 
with price unchanged. 

The Planters Manufacturing Co., at Suffolk, Va., 
is increasing the kiln capacity of the West Norfolk 
plant by installing an additional dry kiln. This kiln, 
which will be used for drying baskets and which will 
be 174x150 feet in dimension, was designed by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


* . 
Birmingham, Ala. 

May 9.—Southern pine manufacturers find lower 
grades in rather brisk demand, but prices are low. 
Shortleaf flooring, 1x4-inch No. 8, sold as low as 
$14.75 delivered here. Sheathing, 1x6-inch No. 3, 
moved back to $20; 1x6-inch No. 3, SQS&CM dropped 
back to $18, and 1x6-inch, S4S to %-inch, No. 2 air 
dried boards sold as low as $22 here. Dimension is 
about the weakest of all pine items; the 2x8-inch, 18- 
and 20-foot, has been going begging at $22.50, deliv- 


with the single exception of oak, which holds steady 
at prices which have ruled for the last month. Sap 
gum No. 1 common and better is extremely scarce 
and in big demand, with prices advancing daily. Cy- 
press is enjoying a good demand. Magnolia demand is 
increasing, and supply is low. 


Laurel, Miss. 


May 9.—Volume of small orders for pine has been 
increasing and, though no large ones have material- 
ized, the total has been well maintained: With favor- 
able weather, production and shipments are about nor- 
mal. Order files are fairly full. Prices on lower 
grades continue to strengthen. There has been a de- 
cidedly larger demand for finish and upper grade floor- 
ings. In most cases, current price lists are now being 
strictly adhered to. None of the plants in this section 
are affected by flood conditions, except that all are ex- 
periencing heavier demand. The export market has 
been fairly active. A good many smaller sales are re- 
ported and in some instances at prices $1 or $2 higher 
than those of a week ago. Genoa prime is especially 
in demand, the Italian: having probably been more 
active than any other of the European markets, al- 
though Germany is steadily coming toward the front. 
Orders for sawn timber of all descriptions are con- 
stantly being offered. South American schedules have 
been rather freely offered, but at prices not altogether 
satisfactory to mills. 
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Jackson, Miss. 


May 9.—The position of southern pine is much 
stronger. Inquiries have been quite numerous, and 
Nos. 2 and 3 common seem to be the strongest items. 
The demand for flooring in Nos. 1 and 2 has also 
shown signs of increased activity and the mills of this 
section report a nice movement of these items. Some 
mills report a surplus of 10-inch B&better finish. The 
other items in finish seem to be moving in a nice vol- 
ume. Lath are holding firm, with shipments fair. The 
weather has been aiding the operators. A number of 
dimension mills that had been closed down for two 
months having resumed operation. Manufacturers of 
dimension report a fair volume of business, with prices 
holding firm. No. 1 common is in more demand than 
No. 2. There have been no large blocks of dimension 
sold at bargain prices. 

E. W. Phaole, of the American Pitch Pine Export 
Co., New Orleans, visited here last week. In the fu- 
ture, Mr. Phaole is going to handle redwood export 
business for this concern in New Orleans. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


May 9.—With Georgia mills producing actively 
again, the southern pine output is larger than in 
several months. The retail yard call has been par- 
ticularly active all over the Southeast. Retailers are 
beginning to increase their own quotations with mill 
prices on many items $1 to $2 higher the last week, 
particularly for B and better and No. 1. Industrial 
demand is improving steadily, and railroads are also 
placing larger orders for car material and timbers. 
Millwork plants are comparatively inactive. Roofer 
mills are operating on a capacity basis and booking 
larger orders than at any time this season, with the 
result that prices are gathering further strength. 


Houston, Tex. 


May 10.—An extraordinary situation as regards 
hardwoods has been produced by the Mississippi Val- 
ley floods. Prices on flooring oak and common and 
better sap gum have advanced $10 the last week. 
Other items are advancing, but not rapidly. Red 
gum and cypress have shown little change. Stocks 
are not heavy. One lumberman said it appeared that 
everybody in the North and East is trying to buy. 

Pine demand has increased, but not greatly. All 
Houston concerns handling pine are doing good busi- 
ness. The chief demand is for yard stocks. Timbers 
are strong, and industrial items generally are selling 
well. There is only slight improvement in export. 

The proposed new back-haul rates, which steam- 
ship men and local representatives of West Coast 
lumber concerns say would put an end to West Coast 
lumber shipments through Houston, will be argued 
before the Texas railroad commission the coming 
week. 

Texas lumbermen are much interested in the out- 
come of present proposals to increase materially 
freight rates on window glass from Shreveport, Sa- 
pulpa and Fort Smith to points in Texas. Rates 
have been suspended, and will now be threshed out 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

James M. West, Houston lumberman, has been 
named by Gov. Dan Moody as a member of the 
State tax survey commission. 


Jedaesdiie, Pix. 


May 9.—There has been a slight movement in 
bookings by southeastern mills, due, no doubt, to the 
inability of Valley mills to do much shipping. This 
betterment has been more marked in cypress and hard- 
woods than in pine, as pine mills near the Mississippi 
River have not been seriously affected. However, the 
hardwood and cypress mills have been affected and 
business is being sent in other directions. Business is 
largely from retailers and orders have been pretty -well 
mixed. Buying is from hand to mouth. Despite the 
fact that many shippers are not in a position to op- 
erate, pine prices, if anything, have been slightly 
weaker. 

There is no reserve stock of hardwoods, and users 
have found trouble in getting their requirements filled. 
There are some exceptions, as ash has not been 
moving well. All grades of red and sap gum and 
tupelo are in demand. Delta manufacturers have 
been given the preference, but floods have shut them 
off, and southeastern mills have more business than 
they are able to take care of. Production of hard- 
woods in this section has been very light during the 
last six or eight months. Poplar is beginning to 
show new life, demand coming mostly from the 
domestic market, where it is being used as a substitute 
for other woods. Foreign demand for poplar is light. 

There has been no demand of late for factory grades 
of cypress. There is an abundance of stock in 4/4 
No. 1 shop, factory selects and selects, with none of 
the buyers interested. The thicker grades have moved 
steadily, but there has never been a time when supply 
exceeded demand. There is not much demand for 
better grade finish. Clear heart and “A” are slow. 


“B” is somewhat in demand, while orders for “C” 
are prevalent. Demand, while slightly better, is not 
yet taking care of production, even though opera- 
tions have been curtailed to no mean extent. Cypress 
lath are moving in mixed cars but production ex- 
ceeds demand. There are only a few mills in this 
section that manufacture shingles, and their output is 
used mostly in the islands off the Florida coast. 
Pine manufacturers are doing a better volume of 
business, for though prices are unsatisfactory very 
few orders being turned down. The disadvantageous 
freight rates with which the Florida and southeastern 
mills have to contend make mill prices appear low. 


Warren, Ark. 


May 10.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine this week 
has been heavier. There is a tendency to cancel 
price concessions. Demand has been for practically 
all items except floorings, better grades of which are 
dull. Edge grain 38-inch flooring has moved very 
heavily in the last few months, and at most mills 
the stocks are low. Yard items have been moving 
in both mixed and straight carloads. Piece stuff has 
not moved in very appreciable quantities. Inquiries 
from dealers are being received in good volume. In- 
dustrial buying is good, for making of novelties, step- 
ladders, and crating. A large volume of ready-cut 
inside trim is being placed for movement to the 
East. All items of finish and finish products are 
moving easily at good prices. Production has been 
normal. Shipments have been heavier, but are still 
below production. Small mill production has been 
slightly heavier, due to better weather. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 9.—The market has shown a little more life 
the last week. Demand switched to transits, orders 
for direct mill shipment being somewhat slower. 
Mixed car have been more numerous than straight 
car orders. As demand was so slow during early 
spring, buyers are now beginning to put in some- 
thing like a regular supply. Call for Nos. 1 and 
2 dimension has been slow for months, and recently 
has been a little better. Mills are not willing to get 
too many transits afield. Demand for oil field tim- 
ber has been very slow. 

Wholesalers, caught short on their hardwood de- 
liveries for May and June, are offering premiums. 
The mills outside the flood area are pushing ship- 
ments. The actual market advance has been mostly 
on FAS and No. 1 gum. Oak has felt some stimulus, 
but not so much as sap gum. The urgent needs of 
furniture factories are being cared for by the stocks 
at Memphis and other points. 

Mrs. S. H. Bolinger has been seriously ill. 


Duluth, Minn. 


May 9.—Shipments of northern pine are about nor- 
mal for the season, though the market has been spotty 
as a result of a backward spring. Shipments have been 
going to a wide territory, including over Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Ohio, and 
lately those to agricultural districts have been more 
satisfactory than those to industrial centers. The mar- 
ket is being firmly held, with dealers looking for fur- 
ther advances. There is a broad inquiry for box 
lumber and lath, which are particularly firm. Sub- 
stantial bookings of box lumber from middle West 
points were reported, also fresh lath bookings from 
Chicago and Milwaukee. An active demand for cedar 
posts has sprung up lately, everything except 7-foot 
being wanted. Western red cedar shingles are in 
great favor this season. 

Stocks of logs in northern Minnesota will be more 
closely cleaned up than in several years. Large quan- 
tities are being moved to mills and it is estimated that 
they will be sufficient to maintain full operation for a 
considerable period. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 10.—Lumber dealers say that building is 
opening up better than many of them expected it to. 
In some sections the volume of building is ahead of 
last year’s, and a lot more construction work is in 
prospect. 

John O. Fox & Co. have remodeled their office 
building in Putnam, Conn. 

A. D. Tripp Co. has succeeded Chapman & Tripp, 
at Jewett City, Conn. 

The Lexington Lumber Co., Lexington, secured a 
contract for some ninety carloads of material to be 
used for the new Veterans’ Hospital at Bedford. 

R. H. Champlin, of the Champlin Lumber Co., 
West Warwick, R. I., has returned from an en- 
joyable European trip. : 

Richard Burches, of the Dix Lumber Co., North 
Cambridge, attended the recent eighth short course 
in dry kiln practice at New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse University. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Sumpter Vater Pine 


The breezes of Sumpter Valley are 

soft, but the Pine is softer. The 

quality and texture sell it—not the 

price. 

One trial means another customer. 
Let us quote you. 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., Inc. 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
Western Lumber Products. 


301 - 338 Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











CAR CARGO 


Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 

Spruce 

Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 

Chicago Representative 


Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 








Douglas 


_fej- 
Fir 


Long Joist Our timber is especially 
Long suited for cutting the items 
Dimension shown opposite. Planing 


mill facilities. 
— SALES AGENTS — 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Company 


TheGriswold Lbr.Co. 


Gasco Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Timbers 
Plank 

















Sitka Spruce 


We cut our own timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 
65 TO 80% EDGE GRAIN 
We Also Manufacture 


FIR AND HEMLOCK 


LUMBER AND LATH 
Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


Office and Mill: 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 


MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASS'N. 
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Those who insure 
with the Lumber 
Underwriters are 
safe from extra as- 
sessments for ex- 
cessive losses. 


Wire for our limits 
and authorizations 
on your property. 


a 








UNDERWRIT ERS 


A.B.BANKS &£CO.,MGRS. 
LITTLE ROCK _ ARKANSAS 
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A NEW COLLECTION BY THE PORT 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 


COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MA LLOCH 


AUTHOR OF “TOTE-ROAD D saas® “tue woooa, 
“In FORES . LAND.” er 
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Douglas Malloch us known all over Amercay 
swherever people gather to hear clean dones, 
enjoy happy evenings, and read aloud or litem 
to verse vuch as bu, filled with homely sent» 
ments and a heppy spint. “The poct whe 
makes Irving @ joy,” they say of bum. 
Ths new collection contains favorites that 
" Mr. Malloch has read or recited throughous 
the country. All sides of life and tumor are 

eepresented, but perhaps the commonest note w 
the ome serach in the lines, “His Hertage,” 
> where @ father says to bus boy: “I know yout 
ho gt along,” and adds 
is. “I know, somehow or other, 

adic Because you always had 
| A whole lot of your mother, 

And » litle of your dad” 




















WN 
XL 
A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 


of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 


A new book by “the lumberman 
poer’ that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 


You want “Come on Home” for 
yourself, and to send to the absent. 
Postpaid, $2. Address: 





American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Important Phases of Delivery Service 


[Note: Previous instalments covering experi- 
ences with motor trucks and comments thereon 
by prominent lumber dealers in-Ilowa and Min- 
nesota appeared on page 73 of the April 16, 
and page 86 of the April 30, issues.—Eprronr. | 


Customer Pays Hauling Cost—No Free Delivery 


Concerning delivery service in the small town, 
W. J. Haubrich, president of the Haubrich Grain & 
Lumber Co., Mapleton, Iowa, says: ‘The only com- 
ments I could make on the subject would be a state- 
ment of facts and figures covering our experience 
in our town of 1,200 population with two yards in 
operation. We own and operate five trucks, and am 
glad to state that so far our trucks are paying their 
own way. We charge all truck expense to truck ac- 
count and credit all credit due the trucks to truck 
account, and allow a depreciation every inventory 
according to what we think they have depreciated. 

“We try to create an interest in holding down ex- 
penses among our truck drivers by comparing oper- 
ating expenses of their individual trucks, and reward- 
ing them accordingly. Each truck is numbered and 
painted white with black lettering, firm name, num- 
ber etc., with the exception of one which has an at- 
tractive miniature bungalow for its cab. We operate 
four Fords with special. gear and one Chevrolet. We 
do some hauling not connected with the yard, but 
not a great deal, nor do we solicit any hauling out- 
side of our own. 

“‘We make a charge to the customer for everything 
we haul; no free delivery. I don’t say that a fleet 
of trucks would be a paying proposition in every 
country yard, but it has been for us. Delivery serv- 
ice has paid out very nicely for us, especially in 
connection with our contracting, of which we do 
quite a lot, and I think it a mighty good thing to 
stimulate trade, and to satisfy both dealer and cus- 
tomer, that is provided the country lumberman, or 








Fleet of Indiana trucks operated by the Decatur 


any dealer, does not ‘get weak in the knees’ and 
forget that when he hauls a ton of coal without 
charging drayage it amounts to the same as giving 
2,100 pounds instead of one ton. 

“In a discussion concerning charging for delivery 
I had recently with a dealer who operates one truck 
and delivers coal at 50 cents a ton, I remarked that 
he didn’t charge enough, to which he replied that he 
just about broke even by paying his driver $4 a day 
and hauling eight tons of coal a day. One can read- 
ily see why his truck didn’t pay out. We charge 75 
cents for delivering a ton of coal, and when our dray 
does not haul ten tons or over we look for the 
trouble.” 

Farmer Will Pay for Hauling Lumber 

The Peter J. Seippel Lumber. Co., of Dubuque, 
Iowa, states that the delivery problem is, without 
question, a serious one, and doubts whether the 
average lumber dealer really realizes just how 
much of an expense it is. “Personally, however, 
we can not see how any dealer in a city the size 
of Dubuque, or even substantially smaller, can get 
away from it,” says Secretary J. A. Kieper, ‘‘and 
we are very much afraid all of us will have to 
concede that it is an expense item which must 
be taken into consideration in arriving at the gen- 
eral overhead cost of conducting business. With 
the improvement of the country roads, the radius 
of delivery is gradually widening, and our ex- 
perience is that the average farmer will insist on 
having his building materials delivered at his 
farm, and he is, as a rule, willing to pay a fair 
price for such service. Few farmers have trucks 
which are equipped so that lumber can be con- 
veniently hauled by such trucks, and most of them 
figure that they can put in their time more profit- 
ably attending to their farm work than spending 


the greater part of the day in going to town with 
a team to haul out a wagon load of lumber. It 
is, no doubt, true that in the majority of cases 
the lumber dealer does not secure proper compen- 
sation for this delivery service, particularly on 
country hauling, but we are inclined to believe 
that this is, to a large extent, the fault of the 
dealers themselves in not codperating with. each 
other and maintaining a schedule of delivery 
charges that will prove at least reasonably com- 
pensatory.” 

George S. Hage, manager of the S. Hage Lum- 
ber Co., Madelia, Minn., says: “‘We feel that truck 
delivery is one of the necessary evils which has 
been forced upon us by the modern demand for 
service. We make a charge and get it for any 
material that we deliver outside of the city lim 
its.” The Hage company operates yards at Tru- 
man, St. James, LaSalle and Hanska, Minn., in 
addition to the one at Madelia. 


{The discussion of this subject will be con- 
tinued in a later issue—Ep1rtor.]| 


Good Service From Indiana Trucks 


Eighteen years’ service to the lumber and building 
material industry is the enviable record made by the 
Indiana Truck Corporation of Marion, Ind. Power, 
endurance and speed are among the outstanding fea- 
tures of Indiana trucks, made in 1- to 7-ton capacity, 
which are giving the utmost satisfaction to thousands 
of owners and operators in every State in the Union. 
A large percentage of the business of the Indiana 
Truck Corporation is today represented by repeat 
orders from old customers. Great fleets of Indiana 
trucks have grown from the purchase of a single unit 
and these fleets are the result of definite investigation 
and tests cver a long period of time. 

One of the finest fleets of motor trucks operated by 
Illinois retail lumber yards is that of the Decatur Lum- 








Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Decatur, III. 


ber & Manufacturing Co., of Decatur, Ill., which is 
comprised of no less than seven Indiana motor trucks. 
This company has made an intensive study of motor 
truck operation, and has evolved a most economical 
delivery system. One of the methods used is keeping 
an honor roll of the drivers who during a month’s 
time have operated their trucks with least expense 
Each month a report is posted in the garage, giving 
the name of each driver, the number of trips made 
during the month, the total mileage, the amount of oil 
used, the number of gallons of gasoline consumed, and 
similar details. The driver whose record shows the 
least average expense occupies the top of the list, and 
there is constant competition among the drivers for 
the honor of possessing this top space. 

Among other satisfied users of Indiana trucks are 
the following: Charleroi Lumber Co., Charleroi, Pa.; 
Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., Granite City, Ill.; Lafayette 
Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind.; H. B. McCray Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Walter H. Schenk Lumber Co., 
Chicago; Southern Box & Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
Piedmont Lumber Co., Muskogee, Okla.; Exchange 
Lumber Co., Roanoke, Va.; Central Lumber Co., In 
dianapolis, Ind.; Branden Lumber Co., Bryan, Ga.; 
Richards Coal & Lumber Co., Jersey Shore, Pa.: 
Miller-Kemper Lumber Co., Richmond, Ind.; Webster 
McHatton Lumber Co., Melrose, Mass.; J. E. Veness 
Lumber Co., Winlock, Wash. 


The Indiana Truck Corporation has compiled some 
interesting information regarding its equipment in a 
new 8-page illustrated folder entitled “Indiana Trucks 
in the Lumber and Building Material Industry,” 
which should prove enlightening to users of motor 
trucks. 

SSeS Zaaa: 

Eighty percent of the motor truck traffic in Penn 

sylvania consists of hauls of less than 30 miles. 
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CAPT. WILLIAM L. BURTON, president of 
the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of Florida and 
nationally known lumberman, died Sunday 
morning, May 8, in the St. Charles Hotel at 
New Orleans, where in former years he made 
his home. Capt. Burton was eighty years of 
age and a native of Bowling Green, Ky. Going 
to New Orleans many years ago he engaged in 
lumbering there and prospered, the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co. of Louisiana being one of 
Louisiana’s leading cypress industries in its 
time. After it cut out, some years ago, Capt. 
Burton and his associates organized the great 
Florida company of the same name, which op- 
erates a huge cypress plant at Perry. When 
his business activities were centered in Louisi- 
ana, Capt. Burton first made his home at Ba- 
ton Rouge and later at New Orleans, also ac- 
quiring and developing a plantation and beau- 
tiful country home at Burton, La. Later he 
removed his residence to New York, but had 
been a frequent visitor to New Orleans. In 
memory of his only son, Waldo Burton, who 
died in 1914, he built the Waldo Burton Home 
for orphan boys on Carrollton Avenue, New 
Orleans. His last journey to New Orleans was 
to attend the ceremonies incident to the un- 
veiling of a portrait of his son in the institu- 
tion bearing the latter’s name. The ceremony 
was fixed for Easter, but ill-health preventing 
his attendance, it was postponed. Some days 
later an attempt was made to present a part 
of the program, but Capt. Burton had to be 
taken back to his hotel before its completion. 
His death followed quickly. The body was 
taken Sunday night to New York for burial, 
accompanied by Mrs. Burton and their nephew, 
Albert Rose of Florida. In addition to his 
widow and nephew, Capt. Burton is survived 
by an invalid brother. The funeral was fixed 
for Tuesday, March 10 at 2 p. m., from St. 
Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church in Park Ave- 
nue, New York. One of the veteran leaders of 
the cypress industry, Capt, Burton enjoyed a 
national acquaintance in the lumber world and 
his death is widely regretted. 


coL. W. H. HUNTER, lumberman and vet- 
eran of the Civil War, died at his home in 
Paxton, Ill., on Saturday, May 7, at the age of 
81. Despite his advanced age he had been in 
good health until the last month. He was 
stricken with apoplexy a week before his 
death. Col. Hunter was a native of Indiana, 
moving to Illinois with his parents when ten 
years old. He enlisted in Co. I, 94th Ill. infan- 
try at the age of 18 and saw active service in 
the Mobile campaign and various Mississippi 
skirmishes. On his return from the army he 
first engaged in farming in Jefferson County, 
Tlilnois, where he married Miss Olive H. Roth- 
ramel in 1871. Two years later he went to 
Kansas for a few years, but returned to IIli- 
nois and opened a lumber, building material 
and coal business in Paxton in partnership 
with B. P. Andrews and others. He moved to 
Joliet, Ill., later, where he engaged in the 
lumber trade until about 1907, when he retired 
from active business. Mr. Hunter also oper- 
ated a yard at LaSalle, Ill. for some years, 
selling his interest later to F. B. Elliott. He 
was always an active association man and 
served for two terms as president of the State 
lumber association, and accomplished good 
work as chairman of its legislative committee 
for several terms. Since retirement from busi- 
ness he had been carried on the honorary mem- 
hership list. A widow and one son, Clyde Hun- 
ter, of Chicago, survive. 

LEONARD LAMPERT, SE., 68 years old, 
one of the most prominent lumbermen in Min- 
nesota and the Northwest, died Sunday, May 
8, at St. Joseph’s hospital at St. Paul, Minn. 
During his many years in the lumber business 
in Minnesota, Mr, Lampert held office in vari- 
ous companies and at the time of his death 
was a director of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. Mr. Lampert was born in 
Switzerland in 1858 and was brought to Amer- 
ica by his parents when he was six years old. 
Tn 1882 he was graduated from Northwestern 
College at Watertown, Wis., and shortly after 
went to Winona, Minn., where he entered the 
employ of Youmans Bros. & Hodgins Lumber 
Co., acting as traveling auditor. In 1892 Mr. 
Lampert organized the Lampert Lumber Co., 
and as president of the concern he directed its 
affairs until 1924. In 1901 headquarters were 
moved from Mankato, Minn., to Minneapolis, 
where central offices were maintained until 
1917. During the latter years of his life Mr. 
Lampert was active as an officer in the Lam- 
pert Bros. Lumber Co., Lampert Investment 
Co., Capitol City Lumber Co., Miller, Lampert 
Lumber Co., and their affiliated companies. Mr. 
Lampert is survived by his brother, Jacob 
Lampert, of St. Paul; three sons, Arthur J. 
Lampert of St. Paul, Jacob Lampert of Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, and Leonard Lampert of St. Paul, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Ben B, Walling of 
Minneapolis. 

OTTO SCHOMBERG, retired lumberman, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and a ball player of note in 
the National league in the ’80’s, died suddenly 
Tuesday, May 3, in his compartment on a 


Santa Fe train at Ottawa, Kan. He was 64 
years old. Mr. Schomberg was coming back 
to Milwaukee and was accompanied by his 
wife having spent the winter at their Cali- 
fornia home. He retired from professional 
baseball in 1890 after having established a 
record as one of the leading hitters and first 
basemen in the country. He played with Pitts- 
burgh team and also with Indianapolis. Mr. 
Schomberg was born in Milwaukee. After end- 
ing his career on the diamond he embarked in 
the lumber business with his brother, Richard, 
who survives him. They had extensive hold- 
ings in the Grand Traverse Bay district of 
Michigan and marketed their lumber in the 
lumber schooners of the day out of Good Har- 
bor, Mich. Otto Schomberg maintained the 
Milwaukee office of the company, while his 
brother directed the logging operations in 
northern Michigan. Besides his brother and 
wife, he is survived by his son, Carter, a 
daughter, Mrs. Carl Keehn, and by two sisters. 


E. B. CHINN, general manager of the Log- 
gers Information Association and director- 
treasurer of the Western Operators’ Associa- 
tion, died of pneumonia at the Swedish hospi- 
tal, Seattle, Wash., April 30. He was also 
identified with the Federated Industries of 
Washington, State Federation of Taxpayers’ 
Associations and Mercantile Corporation of 
Seattle. He was active in securing the law 
placing a tariff on British Columbia logs. Mr. 
Chinn was born at Chippewa Falls, Wis., in 
1877, and graduated at Cornell University, 
class of 1897. In 1900 he located in Seattle 
and with his brother organized the Raleigh 
Chinn Co., a logging concern. He was a mem- 
ber of Theta Delta Chi fraternity, Rainier 
Club, of Seattle, Seattle Golf Club, and presi- 
dent of the Wing Point Golf Club. Surviving 
are the widow, Mrs. Ruth Chinn; three daugh- 
ters, Carolyn, Helen and Catherine, and his 
mother, Mrs. M. S. Chinn, all of Seattle. A 
nephew, Raleigh Chinn, lives in Chicago. 


ELMER BENTON FIDLER, of Marion, Ohio, 
died at his home there on April 24 at the age 
of 49 after a brief illness following an attack 
of acute indigestion. Mr. Fidler was born in 
Illinois and entered the lumber business at 
Broadlands, in that State in 1901, as a part- 
ner in the Broadlands Lumber Co. In 1914 he 
removed to Marion, Ohio, where he became as- 
sociated with and in charge of the Marion 
office of the Northern Ohio Land Co. A year 
later he went into business for himself, con- 
tinuing until 1922 when he became traveling 
representative in Ohio for H. R. Allen & Co., 
lumbermen. In 1924 he became representative 
for the Garrett Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and later for the Lyon Lumber Co., of Gary- 
ville, La. At the time of his death he was 
representing Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay 
City, in the western Ohio district. He was an 
active member of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen and was 
widely known in the Ohio section. A widow, 
and three children survive him. One of his 
sons, Harrison C. Fidler, is representative in 
ae for the Lyon Lumber Co., of Garyville, 
4a. 


IRA HARVEY WOOLSEN, of Lockport, N. Y., 
whose experiments in fireproofing wood had 
attracted widespread attention among fire un- 
derwriters, died in Chicago on May 9, while on 
a business trip. He was born in Dickerson- 
ville, a hamlet near Lockport, N. Y., and was 
graduated from the Lockport Union School 
and Columbia University. For several years 
he was a professor in the School of Mines of 
the latter institution. His experiments there 
in treating wood with a solution in order to 
make it fireproof attracted the attention of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. His 
home at Summit, N. J., lately completed, is of 
fireproofed wood construction and is said to 
be unique in this country in that respect. 


ROGER T. SANDS, who four months ago 
organized the Roger T. Sands Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, of Yonkers, N. Y., died suddenly 
May 2 at his residence there. Death was due 
to diabetes. Although but 22 years old Mr. 
Sands had made a fine record in the lumber 
business as representative in Westchester 
County of the Guernsey-Westbrook Co., of 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Sands was a member of 
the Nylta Club and attended the dinner of 
Nylta and Hoo Hoo last Wednesday night. He 
is survived by his widow and a ten months’ 
old daughter. 


CHARLES F. FISCHER, treasurer of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association and of 
the Lumber Mutual Casualty Co., died at a 
hospital in New York on Thursday afternoon, 
May 5, following an operation. Funeral servy- 
ices took place on Sunday. Mr. Fischer had 
been in the hardwood business in New York 
city for many years having succeeded his 
father. He was head of Chas. F. Fischer & 
Co., and was widely known. Mr. Fischer was 
about sixty years old. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion. His home was in White Plains, N. Y. 





WEEDS= 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Wiilson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
ILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 
Send in a trial order today ! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 
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More Sales -- 
Careful Credit Granting= 


Increased Profits 
It’s simple arithmetic and can be easily done with the aid of 
Clancy’s Red Book Service 


of credit and sales information. This infor- 


mation makes credit granting safer for those who 
sell anything to concerns that make carload purchases of lum- 

r, millwork or other allied products. It is also an aid in 
selling to those classes as it gives the names of all carload 
buyers, new ones being furnished TWICE a week. 


Order the service now or at least write for rates and 
pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Try our Collection Department any time on ordinary past due 
or disputed accounts; whether or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Al ways Spec ify 


“Carefully Selected 
Fully Protected” 





Reg. Trade Mark—Pat. applied for 


SEALD-PAK LINEAL STOCK 
Cut to length door and window trim. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
ORIGINATORS and SOLE OWNERS. 

The West Cleveland Trim Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











[DAVENPORT] 
HOTEL | preissorers 


Lumbermen of 
Spokane, 2 Nowhoest 
U.S.A. 





Reasonable Rates 
Informal 
Numerous Dining 


Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 





Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
Ventiction 
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We Moved—~ 


April 23rd to our beautiful new 
offices in the 





Builders Building _ 
228 North La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Address all future inquiries and orders 
to above address. 


VANLANDINGHAM LBR. Co. 


W. B. Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 
E. T. Vanlandingham William E. Krueger 
a> B. Cunningham James Allee 7) 








Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Wholesale and Commission 





PONDOSA. FIR AND 
a YELLOW 
CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE PINE 


Southern Hardwoods 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Il SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card 
users—superiority of engraving and the 
convenience of the book form 
style explains why. 






Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one 
and observe 
their sharp 
edges and gen- 
eral excel- 
lence. 


The John B, Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Die Embossers 


Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


ROTEEL COMPANY 
PiTTSeUReH eA 
COMER OUILOINe 
CHICAsO 














~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAI 


af 82 
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O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., spent several days in Chicago and De- 
troit last week on business. 


Ralph G. Hutchins, of the Hutchins Lumber & Stor- - 


age Co., Blue Island, IIl., returned this week from 
several months’ sojourn in Florida. 


John Selzer, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this week en 
route to the east on a business trip. 


A. C. Long, sales manager of the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., Bogalusa, La., stopped over in Chicago May 10 
on his way to New York City on business, 


W. Q. Church, assistant secretary of the Pickering 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week attending a conference on traffic matters. 


Earl W. Kidd, general manager of the Owen Box 
& Crating Co., Owen, Wis., spent several days in 
Chicago this week on business connected with his 
company. 


R. T. Jones, jr., of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., spent a day in Chicago last 
week on his way to visit the northern pine mills in 
Minnesota. 


W. E. McCorkle, manager of the estate of Edward 
Germain, manufacturer of sash, doors and millwork 
of Saginaw, Mich., was in Chicago last week calling 
on the local trade. 


J. H. Lane, manager of the tie and timber de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., passed through Chicago May 10 en route to 
New York City on business. 


The Panhandle Lumber Co. has moved its local of- 
fice from Suite 870 to Suite 737 of the Continental 
and Commercial Bank Building, the telephone num- 
bers—2146-7—being the same. 


Ray Wiess, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., spent a day in Chicago 
last week and from here went to Kansas City, Mo., 
before returning to headquarters. 


F. C. Broadway, manager of the traffic department 
of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago this week conferring with F. R. 
Linroth, manager of the company’s local office. 


J. A. Gillespie, manager of the northern office of 
the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., left May 9 on a ten 
days’ trip to Toledo, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and other eastern consuming centers. 


I, C. Swan, of Madison, Wis., sales manager of 
the Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
passed through Chicago last Friday on his way to 
visit the company’s operations at Stephenson, Miss. 


Eugene Ford, general manager of the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., southern pine manufacturer of 
Groveton, Tex., was in Chicago last week conferring 
with R. C. Clark, manager of the company’s local 
office. 


E. N. McDevitt, sales manager of the Somers Lum- 
ber Co., manufacturer of Pondosa pine of Somers, 
Mont., spent several days in Chicago this week. He 
reported a satisfactory volume of orders and was op- 
timistic regarding future prospects. 


J. L. Hawkins, in charge of Trimpak sales for the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago last week conferring with A. Steele Forgy, 
manager of the local office of the Dierks company. Mr. 
Hawkins reported a satisfactory volume of business. 


Charles Kinzel, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, 
Wis., stopped off in Chicago May 7 on his return from 
a three weeks’ trip to the Mt. Emily Lumber Co.’s 
operation at LaGrande, Ore. He stated that West 
Coast woods are moving in fair volume, with prospects 
brighter than they have been for some time. 


Jack McClallen, brother of E. L. McClallen, gen- 
eral manager of Nickey Bros. (Inc.), of Memphis, 
Tenn., returned May 2 from the world cruise on the 
“floating university” ship Ryndam, and then left for 
Miami, Fla., where he will spend some time. Later 
he will become connected with the Nickey Bros. opera- 
tions. 


L. B. Walby, manager of the local office of the 
Portland Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 3- 
and 5-ply fir panels of Portland, Ore., has established 
Chicago headquarters in Suite 1130 Builders Build- 
ing, 228 North LaSalle Street. Announcement of the 
location of a sales office in Chicago appeared on 
page 59 of the May 7 issue of the American Lum- 
BERMAN. 

Stanley Murphy and Peter J. McNevin, of San 
Francisco, Calif., officials of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
of Illinois, were in Chicago this week conferring 
with Sales Manager Frank L. Adams and Sales In- 





structor Frank H. Campbell. Officials of this com. 
pany report a gratifying increase in business this 
year over the same period last year and are quite 
optimistic as to the outlook. 


George S. Whyte, of Kenosha, Wis., president of 
the Macwhyte Co., was elected governor for the 
thirteenth district of Rotary at the district annual 
convention recently held in Racine. Mr. Whyte is 
a former president of the Kenosha Rotary Club and 
a leader in Rotary activities throughout the State. 
He will go to Ostend, Belgium, to attend the annual 
meeting of Rotary International during the first week 
of June. 


John A. Spencer, head of the lumber company bear- 
ing his name, returned recently from a month’s visit 
to the West Coast, and reported that the majority of 
the mills are operating only part time. Stock avail- 
able for immediate shipment is far below recent years, 
according to Mr. Spencer, and undoubtedly the cur- 
tailed production, which has resulted from a number 
of contributory causes, will have its effect on the 
market in the consuming centers. 


F. H. Farwell, vice president and general manager 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., 
has announced the appointment of H. L. McNeill as 
sales manager of that company. Mr. McNeill is a 
native of Orange and has practically been brought up 
in the office of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
becoming connected with that organization immedi- 
ately after leaving college and for several years has 
been connected with the sales department. 


Among the visitors to Chicago this week were the 
following representatives of northern hardwood mills: 
J. L. Colby, sales manager of the Cadillac-Soo Lum- 
ber Co., Cadillac, Mich.; E. G. Woodford, sales 
manager of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., White 
Lake, Wis.; A. H. Klass, vice president of the Holt 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis.; Charles A. Goodman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Sawyer Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., and Charles Law, secretary of the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 


W. Edward Greer, formerly general manager of 
the D. E. Olson Lumber Co., of Titusville, Pa., has 
been secured to take charge of the credits and collec- 
tions of the Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., according to John Suelzer, jr., general 
manager of that company. Mr. Greer has been in 
the lumber and building supply business for a num- 
Ler of years, becoming manager of retail sales for 
the D. E. Olson Co. in May, 1924. He will be 
assisted by R. C. Hipkins, in charge of the accounting 
department of the company. 


Contributions to Flood Relief Fund 


Lecal lumbermen have contributed in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000 to the Mississippi flood relief fund, 
$1,500 of this amount being subscribed by the Chicago 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association from its treasury, 
and the balance collected from the lumber and wood 
using industry in the Chicago territory. Of the total 
amount of $3,000, the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago 
is responsible for over $1,200, this sum being raised 
through the efforts of a committee consisting of B. G. 
Dahlberg, chairman, E. A. Thornton, L. L. Barth, 
Charles W. Jacob, A. Fletcher Marsh and Charles L. 


Baxter. 
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Southern Hardwood Price Advances 


Southern hardwood operations have been badly 
crippled by the flooded conditions throughout the 
Mississippi Valley territory, and while there are some 
mills able to manufacture stock, others are not able 
to turn a wheel due to inability to secure logs. It 
is almost impossible in some sections of the South to 
make shipments. and as a result prices have materi- 
ally advanced within the last week or two, current 
quotations in Chicago on some of the more active 
items in southern hardwoods being: Oak flooring, 
214x13/16-inch, clear plain red, $96; selects, $87. 
Sap gum, FAS, $68@70 . White oak lumber, No. 1, 
4/4, $77; No. 2 $58; No. 3, $34. Red oak, No. 1, 
4/4, $74; No. 2 $56; No. 3, $32. Louisiana swamp 
tupelo, air dried $58.50. 


To Engage in Wholesale Business 


James E. Dewey, of Bay City, Mich., has resigned 
his position as secretary of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., 
that city, to engage in the wholesale lumber business. 
Mr. Dewey will continue his headquarters there and 
proposes to handle hardwood and softwood lumber 
and hardwood flooring for direct shipment from the 
mills that he will represent. He has been a prom- 


inent figure in the manufacturing and wholesale lum- 
ber industry of Michigan for seventeen years and 
prior to that time operated in the East and South, 
therefore his experience has been extremely varied 
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and he has acquired an extensive acquaintance through- 
out the entire country. Before going to Bay City in 
1919 to join the Bigelow-Cooper Co., which concern 
was later consolidated with the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., 
he was associated with the Stearns Salt & Lumber 
Co., Ludington, Mich., as sales manager for nine 
years until this company exhausted its stumpage and 
discontinued operations. As a member of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, he has been par- 
ticularly active in the affairs of that organization and 
during the last two years has occupied the office of 
vice president. Mr. Dewey will concentrate his efforts 
in the middle West where he will represent several 
of the leading manufacturers. 


Closes Chicago Office 


Houston, Tex., May 9.—Announcement has been 
made by Ray Wiess, general sales manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., of this city, that on April 30 the 
Chicago office of the company was closed, and the 
sale of the Kirby hardwood products in. the Chicago 
territory has been placed in the hands of the Osgood- 
Corson-Ratcliff Co., Peoples Gas Building, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. No announcement has 
yet been made as to arrangements for the sale of 
the Kirby Lumber Co.’s southern pine in the Chi- 
cago territory. . 

Peeaeaaaaaeaae 


Unique Birthday Record 


CotumBus, Onto, May 10.—One birthday present at 
a time is not a difficult thing to buy, but when a man 
has to buy three birthday presents for one day, it 
becomes, while a pleasure to the donor, of course, a 
different matter. That is what Howard Potter, presi- 
dent of the Potter Lumber & Supply Co., of Worth- 
ington, Ohio, a town ten miles north of Columbus, 
has to do. The birthday anniversaries of his wife, 
Mrs. Minnie Potter, and his two daughters, Miss 
Ellen, aged 21, and Miss Ruth, aged 17, all occur 
on May 6. Mr. Potter in addition to being the head 
of a prosperous lumber company is also serving his 
third term as president of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. 

Although they have never heard of a family with 
such a unique record, Mrs. Potter explains that her 
grandmother, since deceased, was born on July 12, the 
same date as her (Mrs. Potter’s) sister, Mrs. Arm- 
strong, and Mrs. Armstrong in turn had a son born 
upon the same date. Mr. Potter celebrates his birth- 
day anniversary on St. Patrick’s Day. 


Insurance Man Makes Fine Record 


At the banquet given by the home office staff for 
those attending the three-day meeting of Kemper In- 
surance field men at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 9-11, Wayne B. Morrell, of Newark, 
N. J., was announced as winner of the trip to 
Europe for the best record for the three years 1924- 
5-6. President James S. Kemper, of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. and the National Retailers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. in naming him paid high tribute 
to Mr. Morrell’s nine-year record of sevice to the 
clients of these and the other organizations under 
Kemper management. 





News Lette 


(Continued from Page 83) 
New Orleans, La. 


May 9.—Local comment runs to the effect that 

southern pine demand has maintained its stride. An 
improved call for cypress also is reported locally. 
Both demand for and prices of most southern hard- 
woods have registered notable gains. Prices on sap 
gum, common and better, are up as much as $10 
above the levels of two or three weeks ago. Oak 
has advanced in sympathy and thick elm and maple 
have gained about $5. These hardwood advances are 
due of course to the floods which have curtailed 
hardwood production in the lower valley about 60 
percent, while isolating many mills and overflowing 
a lot of mill stocks. There is a possibility that 
more mills in lower Louisiana may be invaded by 
flood water, but all hands are working day and night 
to maintain the levee defenses. The safety of New 
Orleans is absolutely assured, according to the State 
and Federal engineers and the weather bureau ex- 
perts. 
_L. O. Crosby, leading Mississippi lumberman who 
is serving as flood relief director for Mississippi, has 
appointed his business associate, Lamont Rowland, of 
Picayune, Miss., as his chief of staff. L. J. Folse, 
general manager Mississippi State Development Board, 
is serving as secretary to Mr. Crosby during his 
tour of flood emergency duty. 

Secretary George Schaad, jr., of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, announces that its 
May meeting has been indefinitely postponed, owing 
to flood conditions. 

It is announced that R. S. Kendrick, former secre- 
tary Florida Dense Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, has joined the staff of Hortman-Salmen 


(Inc.), of this city, taking charge of advertising and 
business survey. 

From Patterson, La., comes a report that the Celo- 
tex Co. is experimenting in the Glenwild plant with 
tupelo in the manufacture of its building board. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


May 7.—The general sales offices of the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. of California have been moved from San 
Francisco to Bay Point, the site of the Coos Bay 
storage yards in the East Bay. A branch office will 
be maintained in San Francisco, however. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager, California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
accompanied Col. Greeley to Eureka and the redwood 
districts last week. : 

The California Redwood Association—through Max 
E. Cook and A. Bevan—and the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association—through Secretary-manager 
Mrs. J. E. Fraser and J. H. McCallum—have kept 
closely in touch with the proposed zoning ordinance 
being considered by the board of supervisors in San 
Francisco. An attempt is being made to extend the 
fireproof zone all over the city, except a small part 
in the Marina district, and also to draw the new ordi- 
nance so that only 20 percent of damaged shingle roofs 
may be repaired. No objection would be made if the 
ordinance called for absolutely fireproof roofings, but 
the objection-is made that the proposed legislation dis- 
criminates against shingles while permitting substitute 
roofing materials that are really more inflammable than 


shingles. 
Portland, Ore. 


May 7.—Activity in fir, pine and spruce is about 
normal, the pine market being perhaps a bit softer 
because of smaller mills coming into the field. The 
feeling of fir men as to the immediate future is rather 
optimistic. Locally, here and throughout western 
Oregon, the demand for lumber continues quite active. 
Sash and door factories that have been operating on 
reduced time are getting back to normal. However 
business is still rather light. 

Surplus of saw logs is small. Yellow fir logs are a 
shade weaker, but hemlock logs are stronger as a 
result of increasing demand from the Orient and for 
pulp manufacturing. 

Among visitors here from the East was W. I. 
McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., whole- 
saler, Quincy, Ill. Mr. McKee has been an annual 
visitor. J. Canby Morgan, of the Morgan Lumber 
Co., New York City, was in Portland this week on 
his annual visit. 

Charles L. Lindner, vice president Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., has gone to California to recuperate his 
health. 

The Fir Door Manufacturers’ Association has 
opened offices in the Spalding Building, with J. E. 
Billington, traffic manager, in charge. 


New York, N. Y. 


May 10.—New York lumbermen are still uncertain 
as to what the effect of the Mississippi floods will 
have on the market in softwoods, but prices of hard- 
woods, particularly flooring items, have increased from 
$5 to $20 in the last week. The softwood market has 
not been affected by the flood situation. 

Frederick J. Bruce, of the Trimpak Corporation, 
said he thought the situation could not be appraised 
at this time. He said the price of oak trim in New 
England had risen $13 over night. Similar state- 
ments were made by other lumbermen. 


. . 7: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 10.—From retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers have come reports that business is speed- 
ing up with the approach of the building season. 
Lumber dealers in smaller communities are showing 
greater buying interest. Indications are that farm 
building is to be extensive in the Northwest this 
year, particularly in North Dakota. There was an 
increase in transit cars brought into this market last 
week. The loadings are of good material. Much of 
the transit lumber is from the Pacific coast, indicating 
that manufacturers there feel that there is a better 
market. 

Weather conditions have been exceptionally favor- 
able for farming operations throughout the Northwest 
and a large amount of seeding has been done. Wheat 
seeding is practically completed in South Dakota; in 
Minnesota and North Dakota it is somewhat later, 
and in Montana there is considerable variation. On 
the average, seeding will not be much more than a 
week behind last year. The fact that farmers now 
are in their fields has slowed down buying of lumber, 
according to H. H. Westerman, of the H. E. West- 
erman Lumber Co., Montgomery, Minn., who was 
in the city last week. During the wet spring weather 
they were similarly handicapped because of poor 
roads. Manufacturers and wholesalers in the Twin 
Cities have reports that resort building is to be large 
this year. Each year this business has been grow- 
ing, and the amount now under way is reported to 
be larger than for many years, with much in prospect. 
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The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended May 7 in sections named: 
Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City burg, City, 
Fleer! Miss Mo. . » Miss. Mo. . s * ee Mo. Miss Mo Miss Mo. 
coring inis encing, | ; : i 
1 EG R&better 64.75 65.19] B&better rough:  o Dimension, SISIE - Dimension, SISIE 
aad ERR 60.25 eae Ix6 to 12”.. 10.24 es Oe. esasneeceane ” 13.25. 15.19 
No. isa Sa 52.75 a  Uanernkenmince =n Other Igts....... SCR Sees Pe eee enna es Be Sede, Setterenetsenss 12.00 125] 
. “SR Sieveit ? Bl eats bane EE he a. Seteennsreren - i; ~ 4 
FG B&better 43.50 44.08} 1x8” . 45.00 Other Igts....... ! 33.75 See a aeite 15 00 
XN ateteeeees eran SEO ee S1t8te sdai No. 2, (all lengths) ___ Speen onesaon 15.00 
No, iB sesees oy ~ yo ale —, washiok a 83 = s 2 & better log run 
” EG B&better .. ~. 69.25) 5/4x5” & 10”......... “ om Poe scceunsnnes 1s 
1x4” EG Babette r sb 69 4 a 9 s  * i Hl le eatin geen : 
ne hata | 062 41:08 , De | -cchmnnann ead 13.50 13.03 Pree 21. 
FG Babeiter 40.62 po ‘3 . Surfaced aioe: dame 1x6 17.05 16.00 18’ & 20’ 23.6 
1 ; S 9.4 One. Oe easeeeccias 5 
mes NE ie Saag 51.00 50.67 Boards, SIS or S2S = 12” Pee 
23.16] jyge (oo eee? 50.96 51.95] No. 1 18’ & 20’. 
We 4 : on a : 1x5” & 10”. ees 6 Ul ” & 16’ ...... fans 9”. 12" 
1x6 me d <3 soe Ix12”" macmuaide dike eaudlaed 70.55 67.66 ee oo i aaeee ter: s. 7. a 
No. 3, CM....... 14.94 ae oerresss < poy ye woth “Ee seth 
Ceiling 5/4x8” .. titi t 1x12”, 14 and 16 tas AE. TS" ccnasnsses SES 
4x4” B&better ........ 36.00... 5/4x5" & 10”......... 72.00 77.19 Other Igts....... 46.83 sea 
om seveceenanes o-oo gale »/ 4x12 76.00 77.19 No. 2 (all 10 to 20"): Oe Oe Gr kévox 
’ Babetter ........ 16.21 -1C Surfaced: Sy © Rep iene we: eee 
xt" 64. covants yi: oo eee eee 1.10 21.21 on ae Te 
Q lliiiIIIID a7i62 20:26] 14, tees 40.00. 1x10” 21.67 21.86 SOOT ciencccusese SMM 
» Babetter reseeees B8.00 .... Baap shietroesens — = ag nie, ae Se Longleaf Timbers 
"& ees Be FE 43.21 48.25 | Tyg nae 18.11 — 
BEE sescrveeees 0.69 1x10” 16.96 and under: 
Partition le 45.50 >" pgm abi besarte 880 = ES akererncscanadds : 30.48 
1x4 & 6” B&better ..... cece CRO BO BBO ocsc cence 61.50 a 2 oe eee aoe ox 6” 19.25 1 Vevkeesdevesdenee : 35.91 
Seperate ele , ‘ 7 29 catia, eo Eee er ee P 39.6 
No 2 23 00 Casing and Base lengths ... Coren 00 7.33 22. 86 14” 42 "9 
“). Serine ol enieteen: 23 Of Pe haatnereeeenetens ; 2.4 
Bevel Siding = yy ee aead tke Shiplap peed UE LM TETITET Eee : 49.50 
54x6” B&better ........ 43.75 2 ates 60.37 62.52 | No. 1, 158”, 14 & 16°.. .... 34.30 2x 8” aah Car Material 
i Other Igts.. 32.00 34.30 22.80 | (All 1x4 and 6”): 
1x4 or 6” " pabetter-. 39.45 41.33 Jambs 1x10”, 14 & 16°.. eos cee er R&better, "® ont 42.00 
No Leese. 36.54 38.82 apnoea: & 2x4 & 6” 72.001 xo. 2 Cher ls gts... 28.50 2x10”, 59 22.00 No. 2 Random........ 20.00 
No Beceeet og a oe es ine 3 No. 2 ae nigh 21.90 21.70 79 93.37 Car Sills 
i wAsamndedds 15.06 ; Shortieaf Timbers 1x10” ia 22°11 4 ¥ Xt Up to 90”, 38 to 40’ 41.92 
Plaster Lath No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: No. 3 (all Jengths) : 2x12”, i ‘98 Up to 10”, 34 to 36’.... 11.00 
| ee ea 3.29 3 6” beteer eat . 22.16 aE erveisseekan 18.80 18.07 . 5 Ties 
No. 2, %”, 4 2.30 2.011 10” 27.00 na i«cnsuemen 18.59 18.00 18 & 20°...... 24.48 6x8”, 8’, No.1 Sq. E&S. 24.00 
Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices made in the Shreveport (La.) territory during the period ended May 6: 
Flooring Casing & Base, B&btr. Longleaf Dimension SISIE Longleaf Dimension, SISIE Shortieaf Dimension, SISIE No. 3, Random Dimension 
1x3” E. G. B&btr. hrt. 75.00] 1x6@8” ................ 55.50|No. 1—2x 4”, 12’ ...... .50|2x 8”, 10’ 2x12”, 12’ 3 , 15.00 
B&btr amp. eeeees 77.50 gi aR aie ; 12’ 16’ 41. 25 
No. 1 & C...:.. 60.25 Boards, SiS or $2S i Speer 16’ 18 5. 23 
F. G. Babi. sap 4.75) No. 1, 1x8”, rdm. ...... 3% OCU tasanciecosas 18 Ne. 2200", 10"... UNE” seviecsenerenses 
nh I. ntesuibbagn 21.25 1x10”. rdm 16’ 12’ 9° 22.00 c Material, 1x4-6” 
1x4” E. G. B&btr. sap. 67.75 isis” cin... 324 "16" elaine - piggy ° 
No. ccccce GRMOT Be @ tne” stem 29 & 24’. 18 8 & 2°): * 97'95| B&btr., 5 & 6’........ 27.00 
: ‘6. Be Babee sap . 00} ° 1x10”. rdm ox 9” 7 acta 29 x 6 No. 1, 7 & 8 ......+-- 31.50 
Sg hella sana tahel 19:75 ee he 4 18 & 20 12’ No. {! Longleaf Timbers 
iPS ahaa se ti x12”, 18&2 ++ 32 = ee  seee 5 18 ; 20’ 
Ceiling No. 3, 1x8”, rdm. ....... 3 x10”. 12° 1.25 22 pe, Ps SS. 20° & under: 00 
x4” B&btr sire ditt 83 00] 1x12”, rdm. .......... 3) ees 00 2x Sx4del0” 5 5x10/10x10 |... 34.00 
No. 2: tte. 18.75 Finish, B&btr. Surfaced 18 .  apaean == Shortleaf Dimension, SI ee oe 42.00 
Drop Siding, No. 117 OE Se ge 37.25 |No. 1—2x4”, 10" ........ No. ! Shortleaf Timbers 
1x6” B&btr. .......... 43.50] 1x6" ..... | AP ee apne 43.75 12 Sq. E & S, 20’ & unde 
| eiaeetese 41.50] 1x8). --- ee | see 5.25 8” & under 97.5 
i Se ecuaees 27.00 issge" No, 2~2x4".16’ ........ 25.50 low gw eS 
Rooters & C. M., 1x6" | 5 ix4,.6&8" || | re 24.00 °° eae ee- 
OE corte 2.00) 5/4x3%10" igs: BM Random 
No } AE RE aya F = SCE” -tcn0dbedsnteas - sige No. 1—1x4 
rere seovcce SOO Finish, C. Surfaced 2x 6”, 10’ 25 |2x 8”, 1x6” 
n 9’ wae. ” 
Stringers, 7&8x16 ae “oS Coe 3. No. 2—1x4” 
Sq. E & 8: 76a tirana Se 18 Ne EE See eat acerend No. 3—1x4” 
26-28" . parca . 61.001 1x12” ; .... 60.00 22 x6” 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended May 6: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
PT apanesectreneeekt cen WS TP cc cicccasaseceand $64.50 $50.00 | 12, 14 10, 18 12, 14 10, 18 | 1x 4” .......06- $34.50 $16.00 $14.75 
BSbetter proenesense $78.50 68.50 6 of 52.00 16’ 20’ 16’ 20° Sk 36.50 19.50 16.25 
Cesenecoeeecoeser 66.75 ce SS error fF 54.00 $26.00 $27.75 2x 4” $23.00 $24.50 1x 8” ingle ek nae 35.25 21.50 18.00 
MNO en iwatncaiaburs 75.50 56.00 24.50 26.50 2x 6% 20.50 22.00 | 1x10" ......... 37.00 22.00 = 18.00 
Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”.. 76.75 25.50 27.25 2x 8” 21.00 23.00 | 1x12” ......... 49.00 27.25 19.00 
NS pee $48.00 $39.75 | 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12” 77.50 26.00 28.00 2x10" 23.25 24.75 Casing and Base 
ee ern 41.75 37.50 a 7 28.25 30.50 2x12 24.50 26.75 : 
_& Piekowesrshres 23.00 22.25 Ceiling and Partition : —— Bibotes 
Cle. Clg. Cle. Part. S2S&CM—Shiplap — : oe eeeces i sunaniene bes : 4 
Moldin i 4" ” %” nu” No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 9 By BU aa eeer reese sseseens 
& B&better ...$39.00 $40.50 $41.50 $44.25 | 1x 6” .......... $36.75 $19.50 $16.50 Lath 2 
1% and under...... 29 percent discount | Pee 37.75 Serene 35.25 21.50 18.00 No.1 No.2 
13%” and over....... 23 percent discount wee © cscks 20.75 RNOO” icsaccanes 22.00 18.00 Cae” “Ksdscasacacnounde $4.10 $3.35 
The following are f. 0. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 Hemiock Boarps, S7S— 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 2x 4” see oe 00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.00 
1x 4” -+++$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 $28.00 2x 6” soos 2%, 28.0 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 
me «++. 29.50 30.50 30,50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 8” coce Be00 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.0 35.00 
1x 8” coce S100 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 2x10” coos 20000 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
1x10” eee = 50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 37.50 33.50 2x12” «e+e 30.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 
1x12” - 83.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 38.50 34.50 - e as 4 
For me $18, deduct $3 from price of No. 1, for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00: 1x4” an 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $22.00. 
Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6 and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, 


$22.50. 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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Duluth, Minn., May 10.—The northern pine 


Common Boarps, Roucu— 


6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 


NORTHERN PINE 


market is firm. 


Fencinc, RoucgH— 
ae. ee. 4 





Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 


= a P , ; 6’ 8’ 10, 12 & 14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 
No, 1, S87 ccceses $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. L...isccceccceeecnces $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
ore 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 ee ees 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
a 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 ONES "Rae Saran EG ieee he 29.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
No. 2, 8”........ 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 eet | A eR et ek args eee! 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
10”... 2.04. 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 ON ere eee 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
Be saw eirartn 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 ee RE eee Patt eee fea 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
i a Ae 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00° 37.00 37.00 ; : ‘ : r ee ai ee eta 
ee 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $26.50; 6”, $28.50. 
 iwaeens 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pins, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, > 4, $30.50; No. 5, i. ta S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S1 or 82, add 75 cents; SISIE, add $1; for resawed, add $1. > . : age ’ : ; 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Flooring, ¥%- and ¥%-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
No. 1 Piece St UFF, SISLE Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ S1pING, 4 anp 6”, 4 To 20’— 
Oe” csc. avesase $28.50 $32.50 $34.50 $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 $35.50 6” 4” 6” 
Se cnaeweemtas 28.50 29.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 | 34.50 34.50 1 : 4 $99 _0¢ 
Ben -dckdensennes 28.50 31.50 34.50 34.50 33.50 33.50 “35.50 35.50 ae mone oe eee ie wey = = Benen Sag anees eects — = 
ME: kKeccbetsours 31.50 382.50 36.50 36.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 > apt panih Seek la 28.00 31.00 “ Fe er heats ‘ i 
SS OTE eee rere 33.50 37.50 37.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 ec ee heer een 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or S4S, add $3. 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 9.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended May 6, as reported to the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough: 

4/4—Edge— 

SY 2 a ee $48.00 
ee | er re ere 25.00 

TS ge ee ee 58.00 

a SS ee er ree eer 30.00 

Kage, No. 3 & better, 5/4... .cckcscccecs 6.25 
Oe er eee ee re ree 58.75 

are Grr, 200m. EB 2. ccc ccncccteviesen 38.50 

SL ME SI n6.c ce av usaedees ec due ae ox 15.50 

Dee. MNEIINS..o'b 0 bk oe ere oes bene sie om 0% 4.72 

Dressed: 

Flooring, 13/16” 2%" 
ek 2 oe is bck badneee $42.05 $47.; 
SOR ee 41.75 46.75 
SE GP ee eee pee 38.55 . 
a SO rere 37.00 39.75 

eer ee 38.69 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)... 17.88 

*Air 

Roofers: No. 1 dried 
DET ciclais Weta aimelaleliage aie eucaae 27.07 $18.13 
Me (‘Shesdewenenes cuaw bee 27.49 19.13 
RE. save cusnemia saeeeueaee 27.93 19.07 
 } gl EE Par ar ee ee 30.75 19.50 


*F.0.b. Georgia-Alabama mill points. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., May 7.—Prices of red cedar 
siding, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f.o.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, VYo-inch 





Width— Clear Be — 
SE: siccuvens ia eaneae $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
Se svecceacsanes soos Ste 25.00 20.00 
DEE gisecasn wenn enews 31.00 28.00 24.00 
OS rrr rere 35.00 LE 
MPEG dwvinsdaccoenancus 43.00 
Clea~ Bungalow Siding, 34-inch 

PN scchavesawees  —  sWenNsiceenetones $46.00 
DEY ciisctcnavuneaseewan ad aeesenekaeeter 56.00 
SE Subwndesevsndwneeesencavecenseuwoeen 65.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 7.—FEastern prices f.o.b 
mill are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


eS eee $1.60@1.68 $2.00@2.10 
ee CRM BIE. ccscascees 1.72 2.15 
PG MOE 26. tccanenkeve 1.72@1.76 2.15@2.20 
Pee SFE scscuseasceses 2.41@2.49 3.00@3.11 
MEE. vaeue ees wees vou 2.30@2.34 3.15@3.20 
ete ee 2.93@2.96  3.95@4.00 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Eutvs. stars, G/3sé. 2s 0cse0 $1.76 $2.20 
Sa Serre 1.88 2.35 
MON, eae: cvawcecmes 2.12 @2.20 2.65 @2.75 
a ee Urry ree 2.45 @2.53 3.05@3.15 
WEEE kiss cewsdsateconas 2.55@2.59 3.50@3.55 
POONER x ccvantasacccaen 3.00@3.07 4.05@4.15 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2......... $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 5/2...... ad -92@ .96 1.15@1.20 
Common clears ............ 1.40 1.75 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
XXX (Canadian) ....... eae cats $3.00 
XXXXX (U. S.) .. - eee cee$2.73 3.40 
oS ene ere 2.88 3.95 
Perfections ...... ey ee » oor 4.15 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., May 7.—Ilollowing are re- 
vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to Discount 
Card No. 3, which became effective March 4: 


Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, Inch— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
O. Gactesenies $42. 00 SEE.GO GEER ccctc 8 cccce 
era 42.00 28.00 22.50 .. swieen 
S. ~ugawuada 40.00 24.00 21.50. ..... mane 
ee coe SED BASE BRO icces er 
ae ars — SEC BESS DOR kxton tteve 
Sa GR se dana cvece cooee $15.50 $§ 7.00 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 
vay 
-1 No.2 No.3 Com 
a & 6/4 $61! 50 54a: 50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
Oe sineeees -- 71.50 61.50 36.50 16.50 .... 
er ‘ioe Gteer sees | aoun coeee $24.50 
Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
— eee $47.00 $39.00 $23.00 ..... eon 
eS pace aca 48.00 40.00 29.50 ..... sew 
Fi Mimdedeica biases 46.00 37.50 27.50 .... onan 
sh atit ies ae «See 6B neues eovne 
Be ks babdoens a! OS 8 eee 
a eas nae cedaa? “nenes $19.00 $ 7.00 
White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— 
4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wdr. 
ioe. 1 & 3. - 00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... 
ir ieneaareaiens 15.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 ..... 
No De iecawess ei; ake snare? -aeekes $14.00 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
: Portland, Ore., May 10.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
B/S BOE C/E noc cvccvee $57.00 $42.00 $35.00 
BE pasacedcetanheanse 67.00 52.00 35.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 7.—The following 
average prices f.o.b. mills, those on commons 
including 1-inch stock only, were compiled 
from the report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ended May 7: 


California White Pine 


Nos. 1&2 clr.  C sel. Dsel. No. 3clr 
4/4xa.w., oooh teebO $64.55 $52.60 $50.35 
5/4xa.w. iio tae 64.50 54.60 58.10 
6/Axa.w. ~-- 69.45 60.00 49.05 60.30 
8/4xa.w. --. 80.40 72.90 59.55 71.60 
California Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3clr 
4/4xa.w. . $93.15 $86.50 $70.55 $55.25 
5/4xa.w. ne: ee 79.30 62.95 65.75 
6/4xa.w. «oe 86.465 74.40 53.85 64.75 
8/4xa.w. eee 96.15 84.40 70.40 83.15 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
POON cscicavnssees $31.40 Common— 
No. 1 5/4 xa.w... 44.45 a nr eee $45.55 
No. 2 6/4 xa.w... 26.30 a See 
Sugar Pine Shop | eee er 22.65 
No. 1 5/4 xa.w...$44.90 BE dieseuacescie S 1.75 
TS eee 38.90 Siding, 7 .. 31.40 
No. 2 6/4 xa.w... 28.50 Late Mae. Becosss 5.40 
Douglas Pir Lath, No. ; were 3.75 
Cite. .. e $40.40 No. 1 dimen., 14% 
CEE nancnsves 19.15 RAW. ceeererere 19.60 
Ties & timbers.... 23.25 Cedar 
Dimen., No. 1.... 17.85 MO: hin caniegees $24.25 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., May 11.—F.o.b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, May 7, 9 and 10, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc D 
PCT Cer te $36.00 $37.00 $30.50 Vien 
BOS let aie ii brates eel cease 38.50 
MOE” sticckokuaeoad a 
Flat Grain Flooring 
NN 55. a eae iate eas <. CF 2200 
Me” ccctratboaweene oa ais 32.25 28.50 


OE db a tieseeeanioe™ $17.60 
ceiling 
"acre srr eee 24.25 20.00 
Dee” iisesaesmadte ees 25.00 21.75 
Drop siding 1x6” 
ee ree eee anil 30.50 26.50 “ 
en coos 31.00 27.25 Te 
ME WsPale renee aees sone 17.75 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee ere ree ree $44.50 $46.50 $52.25 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ee, ere re ee $18.50 $16.50 $17.75 $22.00 
a Gree eee 12.00 13.75 12.00 16.25 
i Serre Here Pe 7.00 9.25 9.25 rate 


Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick 
17 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 


4”... $17.00 $17.00 $19.25 $20.00 $19.25 .... eee 
6”.. 16.00 16.00 17.50 17.75 17.75 $20.25 $22.25 
S”.. 16,50 16.50 18.25 18.75 18.50 22.00 22.25 

10”.. 17.00 17.75 18.50 18.50 18.50 21.25 27.00 
12”.. 17.50 17.25 19.00 19.50 19.25 20.75 24.25 


, $17.50; 2x6", 10’, $16 


2x4”, 8°, $16.25; 10’ 


Random— 2x4’ 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No Say $12.25 $9.50 $9.50 $10.00 $10.50 
i cape ne ene 7.25 7.00 eee aoe oon 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Su3 to @xI8" to BO, SUTTRORE. ccccccceneecses $19.75 
6x5 to 19x12" to 40", TOUMM. .ccccccccerceoser 19 25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.....sccccccces 20.25 
Fir Lath 
Meas 4. Ree. QR vcs cniaswes dn esveieeeerewn $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
RO occ ace bedwae bree ee Ae ese wea venes anew $35.50 
yl rer ET eer ere ee te Ys eh 41.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 10.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No 
Fir, red: Ungraded, $15. 50@ 
Cedar: $14@16 

Hemlock: ee 12, ungraded. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


fae ; No. 3, $12. 
6. 


3: 





Everett, Wash., May 7.—Log market: 
Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $15@16; 
lumber logs, $28. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $1213; No. 3, $10@11. 

Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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ties oak ties neh fac 1.1: 1.00 os 60 «6 $ 95@ s at Louis op gr er 
ties 16 cents less than ec LOB Ro 3 com: Ao. 35 3° 70°75 * 75° '80 6.inch ag an an 
8a ss ties, 15 an nd he ° > B.. 25 36 55 8 iilaaenceaie ear § ‘ 
p cypress, - a8 pow hag me od gent cypress 25 27 4 40 S +4 yt ae 4 Aiea MT tie: $50 elect No.1 N 
od tupelo and SOUTHE Ss 2 peaucso eae ieee 50 $38 $28 ad 
Whi nw 1 |S ae von | oe 8 $22 
——. oak Ss hite oak k; New Yo RN PIN 35 26 20 E 
silica witch B . tions on s rk, May TIES B 24 18 E 
enesecevercasees Ties ridge | All 8’ outhern 9.—Followi LA ; 
Shh oe $44.00 Plank ll 8&8’ 6”— pine ties owing ar Cin WA N 
.+- 40.00 $45.00 7x9” , f.0.b. N e quota tod. cinnati LNUT : 
38.00 ap Seaeeenese ew York: | C ay’s prices Ohio, Ma 
1X8, voce eeeeeteeeeee anes Sap incinnati: on Am y 10.—F 1 
sthciste ew ciebihantaneh ae? Hea ti: erican b ‘ollowi 
aw ceahaesmbieatibee ical tmp . -$1.40 rt F lack ing are 1 
Hentai lat tens. st . 1.30 $1. 15 ‘AS, 4/4 walnut f. 
er 1.65 Selects , $240; 5/4, $ .0.b. s 
i , 4/4, $160; 5, 250; 6/4 
No. 1, 4/4 ; 5/4, $1 , $255; 8 y 
o. 3, 4/4, $95; 5/4 , $165; 6/4, $ ; 8/4, $265. 6 
' $45;'5/4, | $105; 6 » $170; 8/4 ‘ 
, $50; 6/4 "53 $115: 8/ » $180. 
, $50; 8/4, se. $130. ; 
7 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 


BasswooD— 
4/4 $ 70@ 73 $60@ 63 =e S 53 $29@31 yt es 


5/4 70@ 73 60@ 63 80@82 25@27 
6/4 80@ 8 70@75 57@ 80 35@37 25@27 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 62@ 65 40@42 
10/4 100@105 90@ 95 75@ 80 47@52 


BreecH— 


6/8 No. 2commonand better 30@32 12@14 
4/4 60@ 65 500 50 383@ 35 23@25 18@20 
5/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@ 37 28@30 19@21 
6/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 42 30@32 20@22 
8/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 52 33@35 20@22 


BircH— 


4/4 95@100 75@ 80 47@ 50 30@32 18@20 
5/4 100@105 80@ 8 52@ 55 33@35 20@22 
6/4 105@110 85@90 57 
8/4 110@115 90@ 95 70 
16/4 120@125 105@110 80 
12/4 125@130 110@115 85 
16/4 140@145 120@125 105 


4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 45@ 50 26@28 20@22 
5/4 75@ 80 10@ a 50@ 565 28@30 22@24 
80 


6/4 bs 90 670 60@ 65 30@32 22@24 
ise 95 75 65@ 70 35@40 ..... 

35 100 p> | 85 75 40@45 ...... 

12/4 100@105 90 40 eeccee 


80 45 .. 
16/4 120@125 108 110 He 100 50@55 ...... 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com, com, 


Hakgp MaPLp— 
4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 47@ 50 28@30 15@17 


5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 65@ 58 30@32 17@19 
6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 68 33@35 18@20 
8/4 100@105 85@ 90 70@ 75 38@40 20@22 
10/4 115@120 100@105 85@ 90 45@50 26@28 
12/4 125@130 110@115 95@106 45@50 28@30 


14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 50@55 
16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 50@55 


Hakp MAPLE RoOuGH FLOORING StocK— 


4/4 cece eevevese 40@ 42 28@30 18@20 
5/4 ceeeeeee cecceeee 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 


Sorr MarLte— 


4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 he 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 55 33@35 18@20 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 Hy 60 38@40 18@20 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40 

END DrRigpD WHITE MaPLE— 


4/4 WORT  escceces 75@ 80 .... s0e* 
‘ia | xPaeeeee See ee é<06e~ or 
5/4 115@120 ...... ve WEED Geese <osene 
8/4 120@125 ........ EG escaae “deseee 
OaxK— 

4/4 90@ 95 70@ 75 65@ 60 33@35 18@20 
5/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@37 20@22 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 38@40 20@22 
8/4 105@110 85@ 90 75@ 80 43@45 ...... 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood f.o.b, Wausau mill points: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 


ASH— 
ee wseue $ 92.00 $ 77.00 $ 58.00 $37.00 7. 00 
, ee 100.00 85.00 65.00 40.00 00 
5 Bee 110.00 95.00 70.00 40.00 a. - 
re 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 ‘ 
Basswoop— 
4f6 ..2. TH 63.00 47.00 30.00 22.00 
BE .cce THRO 63.00 50.00 31.00 23.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 25.00 
8/4 92.00 82.00 65.00 35.00 25.00 
10/4 102.00 92.00 75.00 50.00 
12/4 112.00 102.00 85.00 60.00 
BircH— 
4/4 100.00 80.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
-” ee 102.00 82.00 53.00 33.00 21.00 
, See 108.00 88.00 58.00 37.00 21.00 
OD. ‘wees 110.00 90.00 70.00 42.00 22.00 
) 120.00 100.00 85.00 55.00 
PE «tans 125.00 105.00 90.00 60.00 
ee acces 85.00 70.00 42.00 26.00 
ee 82.00 68.00 35.00 
Sort ELmM— 
4/4 67.00 57.00 44.00 25.00 21.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 85.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 90.00 80.00 70.00 40.00 23.00 
10/4 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 euiene 
12/4 105.00 95.00 85.00 50.00 ‘ 


FAS Selects com. com, com. 
Rock ELM— 
Sree 70.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
| Ss 80.00 50.00 30.00 19.00 
,. eee 80.00 55.00 30.00 
Se 85.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 
ae 95.00 70.00 45.00 
Pe 100.00 75.00 50.00 *30.00 
HarD MAPLE— 
4/6 2. 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 15.00 
SSS ws 77.00 67.00 52.00 31.00 17.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 33.00 19.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 20.00 
10/4 .... 113.00 103.00 88.00 50.00 
12/4 .... 120.00 110.00 95.00 55.00 
16/4 .... 170.00 155.00 140.00 
Sort MAPLE— 
, a 65.00 55.00 45.00 27.00 20.00 
OE sacwe 70.00 60.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
, 85.00 75.00 60.00 32.00 21.00 
me Seas 90.00 80.00 65.00 38.00 21.00 
Rzp OaAK— 
ee 5.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
De sada 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
, ee 105.00 85.00 70.00 44.00 
ee. <«cs« 110.00 90.00 75.00 47.00 20.00 


*Bridge plank. 








PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 10.—Wholesale prices secured from authoritative sources exclusivély 


for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”....$44.00 $49.00 

3x6” and 6x6”.... 42.00 ERR 58.00 

3x8”, 4x8” and SE Wtinoneconns 56.00 
ii OSH eRe 43.00 eT 68.00 

WH -sscwacssen - 50.00 , eee 65.00 
Lengths 22 to "24 feet, $2. 


add 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
price 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23g-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


Se, DE OUD acc utwweskeveeeseeeeeeeteneus $90.00 
Pt, Ce Ce cccvisseemeseusesiwaeenecebe 77.00 
CE Re ea ee ere 58.00 
Be 6.6.0 05 008 adecdccwnsebaces 47.00 
ee a re renee 25.50 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%...... $26.00 %ix10”, %x >. 2s 
1x8”, %x7\.. . 27.50 1x12” %x11%.... 28.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, 2 pote Scant, 10- to 
6-foot 
pias inalapeitirete $28.00 SE caicccveeenes $29.00 
sc dni caeaerd Se. GE éncndndionnses 30.50 
MP desssecenans - 28. 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

EEE: $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
OS eee 5.50 cif. 6.00 delivered 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


2 i BE Hes esicnseceescetune Keewoeeetes 9.00 
Se ie WE EE Wi00 8 56:9:094:0490b4600000400%"5"% 31.50 
SE 5 EE 8:00:00 56052 e 00609090088 004e06e 32.00 
1x12”, FA ccccccccccscocecsccccccsccese - 33.00 


%xll&. 
##-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


CD or bin nica duc meeneuaeseooaneews $42.00 
ED paring cee eae ek eoeEeRe Le 62.00 
EG GE éecretdatdkbucknsbcnbasacseuacers 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
OE NE ona oun pwns ain oe see ee awe a $75.00 
I IDs wag sie shee die awd eRe ah orem ate 68.00 
ME. ncn edi se nlees binutebea a eb eee 43.50 
Ete GUE D-1WO GONP i ccc cicvecdcccccses 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 
¢@ D No. 2 No. 
26 ccin Se Toe $62.50 $45.25 $37.25 
SS ee 87.50 77.50 43.25 40.25 
ee. bia wkws 77.50 67.50 45.25 40.25 
St 77.50 67.50 42.25 39.25 
BES ec anlage 87.50 77.50 42.25 39.25 


13” andup .. iene 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 


No. peer. No. 3 No. 4 
2, i ee $80.00 $63.00 ..... 
EE GUE 6604 tacdeqnds 55.00 44.00 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for Oak Flooring during the week ended 


April 30, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association: 


18x1%” 48x24" ¥x1K” Yx2" 


a eee $121.67 $116.82 $96.30 $89.93 
ee Ee eae 82.20 76.00 aii 
Sel. qtd. w. & r..... 63.26 77.34 62.33 60.14 
3 ae Se ee 68.09 81.07 51.14 63.07 
Se Se 65.69 77.70 54.22 59.44 
BG. Pi.. WE ccccecs 54.90 69.21 47.42 48.18 
ie SS ree 56.99 69.52 49.52 46.18 
No. 1 common...... 42.54 47.40 31.96 31.62 
No. 2 common...... 20.46 19.99 8.00 bites 
Yx1ly" 4x2” ¥sx1%” fs x2” 
Ch wh Withiecscs $105.50 $102.73 $119.50 
Ce Gi. CE scccex 102.67 nae wien 
Sap. c.q. w. & r 85.50 aes 
Sel. qtd. w. & r.... 75.50 7.84 .... weet a 
Cle. pit. Wit..22s. 80.50 76.09 $61.50 81.63 
Cie, pin. red.cecces 74.82 69.68 TTT. 74.50 
Sel. pim. Wht. ...00 64.50 67.19 57.50 63.03 
GL, PUR. LOBesccvee 64.68 65.90 he 59.11 
No. 1 common..... 49.02 51.07 33.50 37.00 
No. 2 common..... anal 12.50 nen - aces 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 11.—Northern pine demand is 
keeping up in good volume. Shipments from the 
mills have been cut down on account of badly 
broken stocks and adverse weather conditions. In 
some producing sections light snow is reported, while 
at other points heavy rain has interfered with ship- 
ments. Retailers and industrial consumers are well 
represented in the market, and some good sized or- 
ders for mixed cars have been placed by the country 
trade. The box trade is taking fair quantities of 
the low grades. Prices hold on a firm basis, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 10.—While no 
heavy buying of northern pine is under way, there is 
a fair movement. Industrials and retailers are 
meeting immediate needs. Seasoned stocks of di- 
mension are not large. There is no pressure to sell. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 10.—Northern pine de- 
mand is fairly good, but there are not many large sales, 
Trade includes the better class of stock, as well as 
cheaper items. The lower grades are holding quite 
firm, owing to demand being steady and supply not 
as large as it often is at this season. Local yards in 
most cases are carrying a fair assortment. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 10.—Eastern spruce pro- 
ducers insist that the market will be held firm at $42 
base for frames. Some small mills are still selling at 
$40. One of the large frame mills has just booked 
an export order for 600,000 feet. Provincial random is 
strengthening slowly but surely. Sales of scantling 
at less than $33 are becoming few. Boards are quiet 
but prices are firm. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 11.—Demand for northern hard- 
woods is on an active basis. Automobile interests are 
still buying thick maple, birch and soft elm, also some 
rock elm, mill stocks of the first three named items 
being badly broken. Flooring manufacturers are 
taking fair quantities of 4/4 Nos. 1, 2 and 3A com- 
mon maple. The interior trim people are not actively 
in the market, due to the strike among the local mill- 
workers. Furniture factories are placing orders for 
immediate needs, taking mostly Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon birch, mill stocks of which are scarce. Prices 
have a strengthening tendency. Oak flooring, sap 
gum and Louisiana swamp tupelo are the most active 
items among southern hardwoods, prices on which 
have advanced about $10 to $15 during the last week 
or ten days. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 9.—Prices have 
climbed sharply upward as production has _ been 
halted by flood waters. Common and better sap gum 
is credited with a price increase of around $10 during 
the last fortnight. Thick elm and maple quotations 
are up $5 on the average. Oak quotations have gone 
up in sympathy. One local observer estimates that 
60 percent of lower Valley mills are out of commis- 
sion. Buyers’ competition for stocks remaining avail- 
able has been keen. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—Owing to the in- 
ability of mills to ship stock because of the Missis- 
sippi flood conditions, there has not been much 
business transacted in valley hardwoods. Stocks of 
these woods in yards from which they can be shipped 
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MORE MONEY FOR YOU 


You can obtain additional working capi- 
tal by utilizing our Note Department for 
discounting your customers’ notes and 


trade acceptances. 


We can also advance you about 80% on 
your open accounts receivable, paying 
you the remaining 20% as the accounts 
are collected. Your customers are not 
disturbed—you collect the accounts. 


IV rite us for more details. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


AT BALTIMORE 
COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


MUNSEY BUILDING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


RESOURCES OVER $4,000,000.00 











No wonder that horses shied 
and men laughed at Harold 
Sturges’ motorized buckboard 
in 1893. It took the vision of 
the pioneer to foresee the de- 
velopment that was to come in 
the motor car. 


Nicholson and Black Diamond 
Files played an important part 
in that amazing development 


Providence Factory 
Nicholson File Co. 


oti Dia 
= 


w 





Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. Barnett Co. 





Providence, R. 


No Wonder The Horses Shied 


—just as they have contributed 
their share toward the growth 
of the lumber industry. 


More and more saw filers each 
year find from experience the 
excellent edge saw files bearing 
our trade marks put on the 
teeth of saw files. 


At Hardware dealers. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


1., U.S.A. 














have been moving well, as there is a sharp demand 
for many items when they can be had. Appalachian 
dealers report receiving considerable business, and 
the tone of this market is considerably stronger, 
Seasonal demand is still below the normal of the 
past few years. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 9.—The southern hardwood 
industry is destined to face the most serious stock 
shortage on record in the immediate future. Prices 
have advanced considerably over practically the entire 
list, gains ranging from $10 to $20. Inquiries are 
more numerous, coming chiefly from the building 
trades, and all available lumber finds a market. Some 
wholesalers have no stock to sell while others are 
refusing to offer lumber in the expectation of further 
advances. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 10.—The hardwood mar. 
ket shows a strong tone, especially on southern spe- 
cies. Oak flooring has been advanced as much as 
$10, and some items are said to be up as much as 
$20. On the other hand, the northern mills have not 
as yet advanced maple flooring, and reports are re- 
ceived that some items are even lower than they were 
a short time ago. FAS oak is strong. <A good de- 
mand for thick ash has prevailed here lately. 








HOUSTON, TEX., May 10.—Common and better 
sap gum and flooring oak jumped $10 last week, and 
prices on various items are advancing almost daily as 
a result of the hardwood shortage caused by the 
Mississippi flood situation. Every wire asks “How 
soon can you ship?” Red gum and cypress have 
shown little change. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 11.—Retailers are in the market 
right along for fir, and the volume of business com- 
pares favorably with the first week in April. Mixed 
cars comprise the bulk of the orders from retail 
sources. Mills are hoiding firm to their lists as stocks 
on the Coast generally are under normal for this 
time of year. No. 4 Engelmann spruce is in good de- 
mand but there is a scarcity of this material at most 
mills. 


NEW YORK, May 9.—Everything seems to portend 
higher fir prices. The wholesalers seem to attribute 
the stiffening to curtailed production. There is no 
question but that this movement has met with great 
success, and harbor conditions here are satisfactory. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 9.—In the fir trade, 
quiet continues, with buyers finding the market in 
their favor. Fir has had to bear its share of the 
narrowing in lumber movement, and the wholesalers 
have held back on making additions to their assort- 
ments. Mill curtailment has not yet found a material 
reflection in a stiffening of prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 10.—The fir market 
is not showing much change, except that some prices 
are reported stronger. Some of the loss of demand 
in the more northerly sections of this market has 
been made up by new demand in southern districts. 
Country trade is reported spotty. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., May 7.—Price increases 
on the part of the mills have had their effect in 
slowing up both wholesale and retail buying. The 
retail demand is fair and will improve with the 
stabilizing of prices. Reserves are a little below 


normal. 
CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, May 11.—Cypress business is in fair 
volume, with orders coming in at regular intervals 
from both retailers and industrial consumers. East 
ern trade shows more momentum, especially among 
trim people in New Jersey. According to local cypress 
distributers, considerable quantities of the low grades 
will be used in the South for rebuilding and repair 
work necessitated by the floods. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 9.—Demand for red cy- 
press continues fairly good, at unchanged quotations. 
Planing mills are active buyers, and some interest 
is shown by retail yards. There is a good call for 
12/4 stock. Yellow cypress business shows no 1m- 
provement. Industrial interests, such as box and 
glass factories, are heaviest buyers and want lowt 
grade stock. The price list is firm, with a tendency 
to strengthen. The flood situation has not affected the 
red and yellow cypress markets, except to impede 
shipments. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 9.—Further improve- 
ment of call is reported, with the sales volume 
approaching normal spring proportions. Mixed car 
trade registers steady gains and continues the feature 
in this territory. Prices rule unchanged and steady. 
None of the large Louisiana cypress mills is yet 
affected by flood, save that considerable sawmill labor 
has been drafted for work on levees. Shipments are 
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prompt, it is added, though some re-routing is neces- 


os HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, May 9.—Prices are just as they were 
a week ago, and unquestionably hemlock from the 
West Coast is suffering from stringencies placed on it 
by city ordinances. There is not enough eastern lum- 
ber in the market to cut a serious figure. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 10.—Volume of orders for 
western hemlock is fair but trade in eastern and 
northern is dull. Western quotations are firm but 
buyers regard Coast values as more attractive. FEast- 
ern clipped boards are $31@32; northern, $31, and 
random, $29.50@30. Ordinary schedules of 2-inch 
western, mill shipment, are $31@32 c.i.f., and No. 1 
western boards are $27@29. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 11.—The movement of western 
pines in local territory is on a satisfactory basis. 
No. 2 common Pondosa pine is firm and in good de- 
mand. Mill stocks of low grades are rather scarce. 
California white and sugar pine show more strength, 
especially on No. 2 shop. There has been a good 
demand for California white pine within the last 
few weeks, but sash and door factories are holding 
off awaiting settlement of the local millworkers’ strike. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 9.—Eastern and 
foreign demand for pine is sustained above expecta- 
tions. Prices have shown a slight advance during the 
week in factory and upper grades. Export prices in- 
creased slightly. Rail demand declined a little, due 
perhaps to flood conditions in the middle West. Re- 
tail business is above normal. 

NEW YORK, May 9.—Shipments of lumber are 
greatly delayed and prices have risen from $1 to $2 
on most items of Inland Empire pine during the last 
week. Idaho No. 3 common and a few other items 
are notably scarce and prices are firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 10.—The California pines 
are holding up well in price, and there is a shortage 
of the better class of stock at the mills. Oregon and 
Idaho pine common lumber are called strong. It is 
expected to be a while yet before there occurs any 
marked increase in mill offerings. The demand is on 
about a seasonable basis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 10.—Demand for 
western pines is picking up, and runs to boards and 
small dimension. (Common wide boards are in espe- 
cially good demand, and country yards are taking 
them freely. Prices are reported a little stronger for 
common grades. The demand for finish is a little 
better and there is a good inquiry from industrial 
consumers. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., May 7.—Stocks of Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine mills are reported badly 
broken, particularly in all factory items. The same 
also applies to common boards and dimension. Mills 
have fair stocks of selects and clears on hand, these 
moving slowly. There is a fair demand for all lower 
grades. Prices have increased $1 and $1.50 on uppers, 
and the lower grades are also stronger. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 9.—Demand for 
redwood is sustained, with increased volume going to 
several of the markets, including the eastern States. 
Western business has picked up considerably during 
the week. Prices are firm and stocks are showing 
depletion. Export business is normal and inquiries 
are gaining. Retail business is above normal, with the 
outlook exceptionally bright. 








LOS ANGELES., CALIF., May 7.—Redwood con- 
tinues strong, and all markets are buying more. Com- 
mons are scarce, with some mills oversold, while up- 
pers are moving as well as could be expected. For 
1927, up to the week including April 30, the orders 
received by the association mills totaled better than 
150,000,000 feet, with production about 112,000,000 


i SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 11.—Southern pine demand holds 
1» pretty well from the industrial consumers, but retail 
yard trade has been rather slow during the-last week. 
Crating lumber is moving freely. Mill shipments 
are coming through without any undue delay, and 
Stocks are well assorted as a general rule. Many of 
the large producers have been booking a lot of busi- 
ness lately and are now asking higher prices, the 
average advance being about 5 percent. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 9.—Local observers 
consider the week’s business as good as that of the 
Preceding week and note a further stiffening of prices. 
In general the movement has been comparatively little 
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Turner-Farber-Love Company 


New York, 350 Madison Ave. New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 


Act Now! 


With the Mississippi flood waters curtailing 
our lumber production 100%, we appeal to our 
customers to place orders now. It will be from 
60 to 90 days before our mills will again be able 
to manufacture lumber and those orders which 
come in first will be given preference. Wire us, 
at our expense, for prices. 





| 

| 

Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 















































The Best Ladders 
for Lumber Dealers to Sell 


Because 


1.Theyare Strong (Its the Spruce) 


2.Theyare Light and Easy to 
handle (again its the Spruce) 
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Have 


YOU 


Ordered Your Copies 
f “TOUCH WOOD!” . 


Scores of retail lumber dealers and lumber manufactur- 
ers are placing copies of “Touch Wood!” in the schools in 
their communities to educate the growing children as to 
the value and utility of lumber. 

Sawmill machinery manufacturers, retail lumber deal- 
ers and lumber manufacturers are presenting copies to 
good customers and prospective customers as a lumber 
good will building proposition. Others are placing copies 
in the hands of their salesmen. 


Kindly ship us 175 copies of the book- 
let “Touch Wood!”—H. H. Troup & Co., 
Kankakee, Ill. 


Enclosed find check for which please 
send us thirty copies of “Touch Wood!” 
We are going to distribute these books in 
the schools.—W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
Neenah, Wis. 


Wish on receipt of this letter you would 
send me 50 copies of “Touch Wood!” 
sending bill in my care—W. H. Sullivan, 
Vice-pres. and Gen. Mgr. Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Please forward us fifty additional 
copies of your booklet “Touch Wood!” 
We have already purchased 25 copies 
from you—Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La. 


Please send us twenty-five copies of 
“Touch Wood!” for our use —C. D. John- 
son Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


We are enclosing herewith our order 
for 20 copies of “Touch Wood!”—Rine- 
himer Bros. Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


We are enclosing order form covering 
100 copies of “Touch Wood!”—The Vir- 
ginia and Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, 
Minn. 


I wish you would please have shipped 
to us as a starter 100 copies of “Touch 
Wood!”—Shevlin Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send us 10 copies of “Touch 
Wood!”—Newt Olson Lumber Co., Ar- 
vada, Colorado. 


Scores of others are ordering 6 to 100 and more copies. Create a 
wood favorable feeling in your community by distributing some 
copies of “Touch Wood!” yourself. The school teachers will appre- 


ciate them. 


The library will value a copy or two. 


Your own boy 


and girl or your neighbor’s boy and girl will welcome a copy. 


How many copies can you use? 


Single copies 50 cents. 


Lower prices on quantities. 


amen SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 
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of lumbermen. 


This trailer is preferred by lumber- 


men who use tractors for hauling trains 
of logging trailers because it gives a 
steel center line draught through the 
entire train. 


The sturdy construction of all Hemming 4-, 
6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers insures 
long wear at rock bottom maintenance cost. 
They are especially designed to meet the needs 
That’s why so many of them 
are in use today on the most difficult logging 
operations. 


Write for Complete Catalog Today. 


Hemming sx. 8-Wheel Trailer 


fet 








SPECIFICATIONS: 
AXLES 4”’ x6” split hickory. 
SKEINS 3%%”’ x10” or 4” x 12”, long sleeve 
malleable. 
WHEELS 34” diameter, with 5’’, 6” or 8”’ tire. 
BOLSTERS 4’’x 11’ 6’ long; side bars, 4’’ x 6’’; 
center bar, 44%4’’x6%”’, with 3’’x5” built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’’, 5’ long; reach,4’’x6’’, 11’ long 
CAPACITY 10 tons. 











HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 














interrupted. In part the improved demand is for 
emergency uses in flooded districts, but the genera] 
report is that the trade pretty much throughout con. 
suming territory is buying more freely. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 9.—Demand for southern 
pine is improved over the entire list, more buying 
activity being noted on the part of both industrials 
and retail yards. Production shows a slight curtail- 
ment, owing to rains, and the movement is retarded 
somewhat. The price list shows no material change 
in either direction. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 10.—Demand for 
southern pine is reported to be spotty, with volume 
of business placed last week barely holding up to 
that of the previous week. In spite of the curtail- 
ment of production, and lessened selling pressure, 
prices have not responded and softness is the dom- 
inant note. The large demand is for mixed cars, 
There is some industrial demand, but this is rather 
below normal. 


NEW YORK, May 9.—Prices have stiffened in the 
last week, but there is no apparent indication that the 
Mississippi floods will have a serious effect. Mills 
are not over-supplied and demand in New York is 
nothing to boast of. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 10.—Quiet demand for 
southern pine is reported. Retail yards are carrying 
moderate stocks and buying sparingly. Prices con- 
tinue more or less irregular. Quotations on 1x4 
flooring: B&better rift, $72@84.50; C rift, $55@75; 
B&better flat, $47.50@55. B&better 11/16-inch par- 
tition is $49.50@53. Air dried 8-inch roofers are 
$30@31. The market is intensely competitive. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 10.—Houston concerns 
handling southern pine are doing a good business, 
although there has been not much change since the 
Mississippi Valley floods. Demand for yard stocks, 
timbers and industrial items is good. Lower grades 
as a rule are in better demand than uppers. There 
have been only slight fluctuations in prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—The red cedar shin- 
gle market is practically unchanged. Production con- 
tinues at about 65 to 70 percent of capacity through- 
out the industry. Prices are not satisfactory in any 
of the grades. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 10.—With supply 
of balsam and jack pine lath limited, there is heavy 
demand. Mixed lath are in fair demand. Red cedar 
shingle prices are holding at about $2.15 for clears, 
and $2 for stars. The demand is light but there 
is no pressure to sell. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., May 10.—Shingle prices 
here are about as low as they have ever been. Clears 
have been sold at $2, and stars at $1.95, a few cars 
going at 5 cents less. Some of the mills are standing 
by $2.10 for clears and $1.95 for stars. The demand 
for lath is good and prices are easy. Siding demand 
is not very brisk and country yards prefer it in 
mixed cars. 


NEW YORK, May 9.—There are more eastern 
spruce lath than the market can take care of, and 
prices are lower than for several years. The West 
Coast shingle situation is unsatisfactory, but prices are 
as unsettled as they were several weeks ago. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 10.—Lath are in fair de- 
mand, but shingles continue to be a drug on the 
market. Prices are practically unchanged. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 9.—Sizeable orders for 
cypress shingles have come from northern Mississippi 
and Louisiana. It is surmised that these are for 
repair work in flooded districts. Prices are unchanged. 
Cypress iath are moving in satisfactory volume at un- 
changed prices, principally in mixed cars. 


BOXBOARDS 

BOSTON, MASS., May 10.—Demand for packing 
lumber is not really brisk, but fair for the season. 
Some large consumers of boxboards have already 
contracted for sufficient lumber to carry them to next 
autumn or later. The smaller box and shook mills 
are buying moderate assortments for nearby require- 
ments only. Prices are well maintained. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 10.—The clapboard trade 
is still quiet. Retailers are generally carrying light 
stocks. House construction calls for more shingles 
and siding than clapboards. Offerings of eastern 
spruce and white pine clapboards are very light and 
prices are firmly held. Plenty of West Coast clap- 


boards are available but sellers are not pushing over- 
hard and prices keep about steady. 
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. | MANUFACTURER and DEALER 
? aa ee Three New Factors 
; The Simonds Saw & Steel Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
, has announced the purchase of the plants and busi- 
1 ness of the Abrasive Co., of Philadelphia. Pa., one 
1 of the leading companies in the grinding wheel manu- V er y era or us ace 
; facturing field, making ‘“‘Borolon” wheels for grind- 
ing steel and metals of high tensile strength, also 
. “Electrolon” wheels for grinding cast iron, brass, ai ; Sores P i 
. bronze and metals of low tensile strength. The Abra- The mill, yard or factory with its own efficient lumber dryers enjoys 
" sive Co. also manufactures abrasive cloths and papers, greater advantages today than ever before. Only such can meet these 
\. and has a complete organization of branches and sales © ae 2 . - ‘ ¢ 
outlets, and will continue to sell its wheels through new factors in the industry : 
the same channels as in the past. 
j The Simonds company, established in 1832, is one 1 Substitution of other materials 
: of the oldest and largest manufacturers of saws, files i ‘ 
and machine knives, owning and operating its own >. Discriminating competition among dealers an be- 
steel mill, in which, in addition to making steel for ai 
he its own products, sheet and bar steel are made for tween large and small mills. 
he the commercial market. The products of both the i ‘i ‘ - 
is Simonds Saw & Steel Co. and the Abrasive Co. are 3. Moisture absorption in transit on longer hauls. 
is used almost entirely in the industrial woodworking 
and metal working Sel, and the close ssseciation Every discussion, every meeting of the industry voices this need on 
of the two companies should not only prove mutu- a ’ od 5 K 
or ally beneficial to them but also accepiable and useful which many keen operators have already built success. 
1g to the consumers of both the Simonds company’s 
- petals Sas Re Aes S's Cae. The size of your operation does not matter materially. You can 
4 vsunaanaaaaee = =e : e 9 
5 now secure modern Universal Dryers suited to your task and plant 
r- Features of Diamond Roller Chain volume at a very moderate investment. For Universal Dryers are 
7 The 40 saws on the Prescott trimmer recently in- cheaper to construct, require less skill to operate and their output is 
stalled in the plant of the Eclipse Mill Co., of Everett, more steady and dependable. All possible old building and equip- 
- Wash., are all driven by Diamond roller chain, the _ “i am ad 1 a3 h d tare 1D 
> accompanying illustration showing a closeup of one ment is utilized, anc converte into t e mo ern niversa ryer 
he of the =e. The cheie runs in oil each vive being system. <A practical engineer supervises installation and as much 
ont -ly enclose , s. t oe é.% : e . 
5 Sy eS ee ee ee initial operation as required. You pay nothing for our patents nor 
oe for “fancy” equipment. A greater plant value is assured you—and a 
low operating cost. 

Any operator can afford Universal Dryers. We invite you to sub- 
in- mit us your problem. Quotation on your job incurs no obligation. 
on- 
gh- 
ny 

UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 
ply 5097 Gateway Station, 40th and Holden, KANSAS, CITY, MO. 
iVy 
lar 
TS, STOP WASTE! “Fancy” drying methods are 
cre meat for old man “Waste.” 

But he plays hardest those “timid” brethren who have been 
scared out by the cost of psuedo scientific installations. 
ces “a ; 
sine Universal Dryers are built for hard-headed buyers, by prac- 
: . ° tical lumbermen. 
a Close-up of one of the Diamond roller chain 
= driven saws of the 40-saw trimmer in the plant 
ind 
in as follows: Diamond No. 149, %-inch roller; 2-foot | — —) 
centers; drive shaft sprockets, 40 teeth, saw arbor ae 
shaft sprocket, 17 teeth; saw spacing, one foot; saw Ne Ve 
fern diameter, 20 inches; speed of arbor shaft, 1,900 revo- 
and lutions a minute, z 
Vest The high efficiency, elimination of maintenance, oa 
are difficulties, compactness, and positive drive features BD) a 
of Diamond roller chain as proved by the miles of 
this product in use in the lumber field were factors 
de- which decided the adoption for this important saw 
the trimmer installation. The absence of slipping is of _ 
particular importance since it is necessary that the 
rotating speed of all saws remains the same. Dia- 
a mond roller chain gives the positiveness of gear drive 
: : without the disadvantages, and running enclosed in 
— an oil bath they require no attention. _ 
Birch 12 
iged. (saaeenewananannee 
= | uality 
Timber Land Sales Maple 
Jennincs, La., May 9.—Hurdle, Pope & Gammill, h 
king of Selma, La., are reported to have purchased 575 Beec 
1son. acres of timber land located on Bayou Nezpique and 
eady an adjoining tract from the Houssiere Land Corpora- Basswood HARD\ i ] OODS 
next tion, containing 2,500,000 feet of timber. The pur- 
mills chasers will erect a sawmill and develop, it is re- 
uire ported. Elm = m 
PIKEVILLE, Ky., May 9.—Runyan & Miller, local f O ] y | mb 
lumbermen, closed a deal on Thursday of last week Norway rom ua it 1 er 
on a boundary of about 1,000 acres of hardwood tim- 
rade ber lands lying along the headwaters of Pinson Fork. White Pine 
ae Announcement was made that development would 
: start about June 15. The oak and poplar is among 
ys the best in eastern Kentucky, it is said. Tackett & Hemlock ac Us 8828 * 
stern Radcliff, of Vergie, Ky., purchased 700 acres of tim- 
and , » mY I ; : 
pao ber on the Long Fork, near the Letcher County line MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 
pore and will begin cutting next month. Two mills will 
. be installed. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates. 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























WE WILL BUY 
YOUR 
SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


All or part of your supply if 
satisfactory. Mail sample and 
write for particulars today. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3611 Auburn Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


We occasionally have vacancies for highly skilled bench 
and machine men, not over forty-five. 


Modern plant, individual electric drive. 


Open shop. Ex- 
cellent working and living conditions. 


Qualified men seeking improvement and permanent po- 
sitions and willing to submit their history and refer- 
ences may write for enrollment blank. 





WANTED FIRST CLASS FACTORY FOREMAN 
Who fully understands manufacture of Fir window 
frames and production of cut stock. Sold for fac- 
tory purposes. Party filling position must be good 
executive, know how to handle men and watch 
costs. Excellent opportunity, unusually good living 
conditions. Give references and salary expected. 

Address “C, 34,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced in lumber office work. In first letter 
state age, present salary, and why desiring to 
change. if you need constant supervision do not 
apply as no incompetents are wanted. Must be 
able to report for work about June 10th, 

THUNDER LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Box 120, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 


WANTED 
Competent shorthand man _ secretary, preferably 
experienced in lumber business, capable soon tak- 
ing charge major portion correspondence, to travel 
at times with the executive. In answer give age, 
whether married, experience in detail, compensa- 
tion expected. 
Address “D. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Capable of listing millwork from plans and esti- 
mating same; by large concern doing retail lumber 
and millwork in Eastern Ohio. State full particu- 
lars and experience in estimating and selling in 
application. 
Address “C. 28," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MAN TO KUN LUMBER YARD 
In the South, Must have considerable experience 
and put in a small amount of capital. Splendid 
opportunity for a good man. 

Address “C, 38," care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable of filing saws and taking complete charge 
of all mechanical work in moderate sized planing 
mill in Northern Michigan. 

Address “D. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
A man who can do detailing and billing. Able to 
handle men and get production in a high grade 
special millwork plant. State age, experience and 
salary first letter. 
Address ““W. 109," care American Lumberman. 























WANTED NEWS OF L. E. FULTON 


employed in office of Montana Lumber Co., Lewis- 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE BUYER WANTED 


Large wholesaler employing fifteen salesmen in 








town, Montana. Last heard of at Sand Point, Central and Eastern States desires to form a con- 
idaho. Aged, Mother . nection with commission buyer to place orders for 
Address Se & care American Lumberman. California white pine, white fir, ete. 
Address “‘W. 121," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGER 
for new retail lumber yard in Chicago, N. W. side. 
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OAK FLOORING SALES MANAGER OR 
ASSISTANT SALE MANAGER 


By Oak Flooring Manufacturer. One with experi- 


ence to handle sales from mill office. 13/16, 3/8 


and 5/16 and parquet blocks. In first letter, please 
give age, experience, present and past employers, 
and salary expected 

Address “E. 12," care American Lumberman. 





LARGE OHIO WHOLESALER 
handling West Coast, Western Pine and Yellow 
Pine yard stock wants an experienced detail man 
for office work. Prefer man with experience in all 
these woods. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address “‘D. 3,"" care American Lumberman. 





; WANTED 
Manager lumber hardware store. 
tory Kansas. Salary Commission. 

Address “‘D. 6,."" care American Lumberman. 


New oil terri- 





Lest lumbermen leisurely let luxury 
loot larders, let’s leave lethargy, 
labor lively, laud lumber, lick lux- 
ury, land laurels. 
Roy W. Denniston, Newton, Iowa 


Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on Page 69. 





Prefer man with suburban yard experience, State 
age, exp., starting salary. 


Address “‘E. 18” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT 

Hardwood inspector by Central 
steady work. 

Address “E. 32," care American Lumberman. 


Wisconsin mill— 











Lazy lads load logs leisurely, lest 
labor leave lasting lameness. 
Thomas Overman, Sturgis, Mich. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on Page 69. 














WANTED—SALESMAN, 
Now employed by wholesale lumber company. 
man who has good position and an established trade. 
Large wholesaler maintaining offices in Portland, Ore- 
gon; Spokane, Washington, and Meridian, Mississippi, 
will offer an attractive position—drawing account and 


Prefer 


percentage of profits. Want to place men particularly 
in Indiana, Maryland, New York, New Jersey and New 
England. 

Address “AH. 116,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RELIABLE COMMISSION LUMBER 
: =. Strictl 
rictly 





To sell Southern Pine and Hardwoods. 
commission basis. 
Address P. O. Box 1197, Mobile, Ala. 


4 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Familiar with sale Northern and Southern Hard- 


wood. Salary or salary and profit-sharing basis. 
Unless you have an established trade in Chicago ter- 
ritory do not apply. Very attractive proposition 
for a man with above qualifications. 

Address “D. 21,” care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER SALESMAN WANTED 
By Chicago wholesaler for industrial trade of Cook 
County and surrounding towns. Must have lum- 
ber selling experience in this territory. Salary and 
commission. Address, stating age, experience and 
salary expected. 
“D, 22," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMEN 
On a commission basis to sell N. ©. Pine, yellow 
pine and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced sales- 
men with established trade located anywhere in 
Va., W. Va., Md., Pa., N. J., N. Y., Conn. and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. C. 








Lively Lewis’ little logs. linger 
longer, larger logs leave little 
losses. 


C. R. Neher, Lynchburg, Va. 
Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 
See Particulars on Page 69. 
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LUMBER 
DEALERS 


who are seeking services of a compe- 

tent high grade man and experienced 

Secretary should communicate with— 
“SECRETARY BOX NO. 10” 


Care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 
Now in charge of Coast department, supervising 
sales and purchases of fir, spruce, cedar, Pondosa 
and Idaho white pine, California white and sugar 
pine for large eastern wholesaler, wishes to make 
change, effective June ist. Five years’ mill exper- 
ience, ten years’ eastern sales experience, seiling 
all trade (sash and door plants, industrial, yards, 
etc.), from Mississippi River east. Have estab- 
lished trade and mill connections. Will consider 
salary or profit sharing basis. Location either Fast 
or Coast. Highest reference; if interested 

Address “‘T. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED AUDITOR-BUYER 
Desires communication with Retail, Wholesale 
Lumber Company, or large Contractors, wanting 4 
buyer, general manager or assistant, just past age 
10, 20 years’ business experienee, with 14 years’ 
lumbering, good executive ability, competent in de- 
tail. Employed present same company past 12 
years, prefer the west or east, successful results 
and references assured. 
Address “B. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GERMAN YARD MANAGER 

single, 36, Lutheran. Member of Masons and Odd- 
fellows. 15 years’ lumber experience as manager 
of line yard, 8 years with present firm. Wants to 
make a change. Prefer good line yard in good sized 
town or city. Good on figures, good salesman and 
collector. Minnesota or Dakotas preferred. Can 
come on 30 days’ notice. 

Address “Cc, 19," care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MAN—30, SINGLE 
La Salle accountancy training. About 8 years exp. 
Mfg. office, bookkeeping, stock records, billing, in- 
ventory, sales, correspondence, payrolls, all detail 
work. Fair stenographer. Now employed. Seek- 
ing position with inducements for absolute perman- 
nency. Available on short notice. 
Address “EK. 29," care American Lumberman 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yellow Pine Sales Manager, who for many years 
has successfully marketed output of mill 160 M 
capacity, also has had wholesale experience, wants 
position as Sales Manager with good mill, or As- 
sistant with larger mill or wholesaler. Hard 
worker, best references. 
Address “‘B. 15,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard by a young man twenty-eight years 
of age: five years of experience in retail yard; good 
at sales and collections; employed at present as 
manager, but desires change; can furnish best of 
references, including present employer. 
Address “Cc. 20," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
In General Office Auditing, Accounting, Ete, Com- 
petent to manage a large yard doing a volume of 
business. Coal, hardware and paint experience. 
A-1 References. 

Address “E. 15," care American Lumberman. 
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